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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Patron: His Majesty THe KInc. 
nd r: Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 2, at 2.30 P.M. 


MESSIAH 
Miss RUTH VINCENT 
Miss ASTRA DESMOND 
Mr. JOHN COATES 
Mr. NORMAN ALLIN 
SATURDAY, APRIL 24, at 2.30 P.M. 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE 
SONGS OF THE FLEET 


THE VISIONS OF HANNELE (Oecuestea Oxty) 


HUBERT BATH 


Miss CARRIE TUBB 
Miss PHYLLIS LET1 
Mr. FRANK MULLINGS 
Mr. HERBERT BROWN 
FULI. CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


\t the Organ Mr. H. L.. BaLrour 
Price Stalls, &s. 6d Arena, 7 


vallery (Promenade 1s. 3d 


Balcony, 4s. 9d. and 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGur, K.G 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzte, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M 


s no new Students can be admitted until September, the usua 


rance Examination wil! not be held in April 
MIDSUMMER TERM begins Thursday, April 22nd 


4 SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
equirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted, 


rospectus of which is now ready. 


L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION SYLLABUS will be ready after Easter. 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


RINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1583.) 
Telegrams 
initiative, Southkens, London.’ 


Telephone 
“1160, Western.’ 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. ALiLen, M.A.. Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGce A. Macmintan, Esq., D. Litt 


The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, April 26, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Thursday, April 22, 1920. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 15 years of axe 


_ Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
eeistra 
HE 


T 


Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar 


APRIL 


HANDEL 


STANFORD | 
STANFORD 
THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER- HAMiLTON HARTY | 


r 
; ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.) 


1 For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 





FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 4d.; Postage 2d. 


I 1920 : ; . : 4 - 
Annual Subscription, Post-Sree, 35. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4 
PRINCIPAL P= LANDON RONALD 
NEW TERM COMMENCED MONDAY, January 12TH. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

_Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6a. and 
£10 tos. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 

Weekly Orchestral Practices 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application 

Telephone : Cent. 4459 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM. Secretary 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


| Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c 
| may be had on application 





H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7 


| BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


| SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Visitor Sir Epwarp Evaar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 
Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A 
SESSION 1919-1920 
| The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5) 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


| Examinations for degreesin Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 


For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, ts. 6d. per set. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882 





Incorporated 1892 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 


The objects for which the Society is established are the promotion 
| of whatever may tend to the elevation of the status, and the improve- 
ment of the qualifications, of all members of the Musical Profession, or 
may aid the musical education of the people 
} 
ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 
| A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations for which have 
| purposely been made as wide as possible in order to meet the many 
and very varying contingencies which arise from time to time 


An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, which is open to the 


dependents of all musicians, whether their parents were members of 
the Society or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income Tax Claims 
Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c 

Registers open to members of “Vacant Appointments"’ and 
“ Engagements,"’ and for the transfer from member to member of 
pupils moving to new districts 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application to the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, 19, BERNéRS STREET, W.1. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
were again advanced on April 1, 1919, but the charges 





are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


ut? / f t} HE NINE 


President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waces, K.G 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus A 





Examinati n Theory held in March and November at all Centres 
In Pra lS Mar April at all Ce t i in the I lon 
and ‘ I ial Ce in November-December a 
Er f he N I Examinati se Wednesda 
SCH I INS (SyL_Lasus B 
Held thr I é times a year, viz., June-July 
ver-N er, a Entries for the June-July, 
Exa atior eV } Irish trie May 5t 


Theory papers set in Examinations of past vears (Local Centre 
sch an be tained on applicati Price 6d. per set, per year 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at T? 
4.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years 
Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further informati 


av i ained 1 free from 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
elegram A cia, London 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Founpep 1392 


Principa ALBperT J. Cr » A.R.A.M 





I'wenty-eighth Year open n October 6, 1919 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons 
Full Orchestral Class 


Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c 
Opera Class, ** The Golden Web," by Gortnc Tuomas 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 





THE INCORPORATED 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Branches: Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, 
ind 117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 


Principa Tr. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Ox 
Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers 
and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 


Special Training in M 
t ver bye y tl best achers 


IRCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution 
July and December Spong Rhythmic Dancing r Prospectus and 
Examinat Syllabus apply tot 
CENTRAL ACADEM PRINCES STREET, CAVENI H Square, W 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 
tor BRITISH Music and Music in BRITAIN. 


ufron THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


) an. A. EAGLEFIELD HULI 
MEMBERS (Full national, international, and local benefits, with 
full votir power One Guinea year, professional and 
amateurs alike 
JUNIOR MEMBERS (up to the age of 21 Full benefits but n 
votir powers Monthly Bulletins, but Year-Book)—Five 


Shillings a vear 


HOOL MEMBERS—Five Shillings a year. One free lecture with 
¢ } 
! mus 


a ks on n ic, and Bulletins for School Library 
Ss may even ad Half-a-( wn or smaller subscriy I 
e al “ l t from a Scl 1 Branch mus 
> € +e eas a year 
erta " ¢ € t 
ASSOCIATES (Local benefit nly, but n ting powers, and 
I t I ve S! Hes a yea;©r 


BULLETIN ASSOCIATES~—Half-a-Guinea a _ year Same 


’ 1 As ate with addition of Monthly Bulletins 
For further particulars regarding formation of Centres, Branche 
% write to the Local Representative or Local Secretary, or t 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
R 8 Streret. Lonpox. W 


lIMES—<Apr!1 


1920 


MANCHESTER 


Patroness 


ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUsIC. 


Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Tuomas Beecuam, Bart 


President 


Si 


Principal 


r 


Dr 


AI 


.OLPH Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musi 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 
Special fee for Organ Course, £ 


Systematic Cot 
curriculum 
Ihe Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations 


LON 


THE LO 


Opera Clas 


sident 


Fee for the year, £ 3 
Wind Instrument Cour 
irse f 


SYDNE 


c, 
yr th 


Miss Martet 


rreas. : J. Percy Baker 


particulars 
de Cre 


aS to men 


spigny 


ind 7 


NDON 


BLom 


ELD 


Founder 


t 


COL 


$15 


and for 


[raining of Teachers included 


and Entry Forms, on application 


BREMA 
STANLEY WITHERS 


DON SOCIETY 


H 


Mus 


SE 


ib 


ID 


I 
KEL 


OF ORGANIS'TS. 
NicHoison, M.A., Mus. I 
Hon. Sec J. Warriner, M 


enmark Hill, S.I 


bership from Hon. Sec., on applicat 
Hon § 


LEGE FOR CHORISTERS 


ENT, PADDINGTON, W 


Cresc 


Mr 


J 


AMES BsTEs 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice 


Services, &c 


Intermediate and Elementary String 
irchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 


Telephone 


COLLEGI 


1, ST 


In VIOLIN, VIO 


Syllabu 


MARTIN'S I 


Paddington 5990 


OF 


rl 


for Churel 


Sec., ARTHUR G 


VIOLINISTS, 


ANE, LONDON, W.¢ 


EXAMINATIONS 
LA, VIOLONCELLO, asp THEORY 
held in J 


application t 


INCORPORATED 


Incorporated pursuant to 


Jent: Trt 


ASSOCIATI 
FELLOWSHIP 


at approved Pr 


SILVER 


ne and DecremBt 


JACKSON, Hon. Secret 


S 


GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888 


Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI 


Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23 


J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 


LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M 


Rr. Rev. BrsuHop 
Deay oF DurHAM 
4.1.G C.M.), 
F.1.G.C.M.) 


EXAMINATIONS in 
incial Centres in April, July, 


COMPETITIONS, 1920 


MEDALS are 


Votunrtary for the OrGan, and EvENING SERVICE 
best Hymn-Tung, Te 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Guitp OFFrice 


BRONZE 


Organists (Mem 
4 ppointinents 


Calendar {¢ 


bers 


MEDALS 
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158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11 
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Send for particulars and list of testimonials 
“Hand Development," 7d 


Secretary, 
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Orchard Street, W 
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Playing. 
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Morning .Vews. 


THE IDEAL Se 
MEMORY-TRAINING “Thave nt the ies 


FOR 


m Dunfermlin 


ane expo 


“The most complete guide 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, ty, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, “aa Sears 
LONDON, W.C, 1. Is a reliable expert in 


‘A ma agnificent guide t 


METHOD wiser 


has to say is well eauhn o f consideration by public singers and music 


wledged auth« 
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> ’ . > Co oTDLEL 
PLANO LAYING KEP! p CHARLE TREI 
_ ON VOCAL EASE. THE LONG LIFE OF THE VOICI 
’ kk " ‘| ard rac . ox In his Recital-Lectures on Voice, Mr. * shows the definite reasot 
without keyboard practising. |, Rscisttectures on Voice. a hows the definite rea 
and freshne The ul iflae wt many called teacher 
Not the least of the many benefits which the | ™4*¢ "se of is the ef © stock-in-trade Open your mouth to the 
‘ size of half-a-« ‘ I h tyourt e, and u Take in 
se of n System confers upon pianists Is that of | breath until y fe eyes bulging, th s These a 
wing able to keep “in practice” without keyboard | &4™ f what is taking place, and the cause of any Testun 
, oe Ita Fret I h productions, when ¢ e are e and th 
rat > ame thing thea p t tHe f 
Even when circumstances make keyboard work Phe diffics nging is its p 
npossible for several months, definite progress is Recital-Le ‘ N is Ma 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, Elijal ecring Marcel 
nd in general command over the keyboard. Le Fa Leiceste Marcel 
his is one of the many reasons why pianists of all Creation Blacks \pril 
vrades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. — ut Fel ry 28 \ slist so popular and 
, ccessful for ] i period « ri t fail to have something of 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom <P aae a Foo es . pores yer Fs 
nended my System, the advantages of which, he) auditors more in ant an could be ented by many guinea 
stated. he could cordially endorse from his own °Y “#¥ of tees! 
: . / hodiy Marcl Phat you 
ersonal experience. More than 12,000 successful can in: Achaea ol Btn tens daa.  ¢ need enmaeleet 
dents add their testimony. 


‘ Ire loes very little teaching, but is willin sive | 
‘ P Recital-Lecture whereve cal ar SE 1s studie 
From Brain to Kephonnd ”|-S ee irre can 
Ease of Voice rite direct to the author 
Macdonald Smith's System Concerts, Lectures. &c.: Address, 29 King’s Road. Chelsea, S.W 
of Pianoforte 


) r SADE 
My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” MR. \ . H. BREARE 
| be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
rinciples and advantages oi th: -ecmapeelonnennler tony System. rO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION 
When applying “ase state whether compar; » beginn * ; ee ” 
\ lying ° plea tate whether nparative Caries, Author of Vocalism, Elocution: Its First eee Vocal 
ray ies unced pranist. Phe book will be sent free of Faults and their Remedies Now Published: ** Vocal Technique 
rge ear post free. How it feels to Sing s. 6d. each, post 3s. ro 


to singing in English Lancelot, 
itions Wu al Courier, NV. 
} brenches Gentle 


» both 


Wh 


teachers and ‘conden nts."'"—astern 


nend ( 


as Herald. 
is m inute, 


wide, and acct what he 


rate 
Press. 
€ utters Leeds Mercury 
rity ; Western Morni New 


fear of contradiction when I say that noone 


knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
“es 7" hie Breare.''—** Counterpoint,"' in the Newcastle Journal. 
ML SIC IANS. Address: ** Heracp"' But_tpinGcs, HARROGATE 
\ SYSTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
STRENGTHENS THE Musical MEMORY, THE LONDON 
| p p Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd 
MAGINATIVE AND ERCEPTIVE IWERS 
: INCORPORATED 1891 
158, HOLLAND PaRK AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W.11I 
\ CORRESPONDENT WRITES: President: THe Most Hon. THe Margvuis or ANGLESEY 
uuld not play one piece from Memory. Now I can Board of Examination 
v from Memory every piece I learn.” Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M 
= P Hon. Director of Studies : CuurcuiLt Stspvey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Writ , particulars . Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., A.R.C.M 
c WO yD M 4 , Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc Dunelm 
‘ OD, Mus. Bac., 


Rev. Noe. B« 


yNAVIA-HuNT, M.A 


Oxon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET. BOLTON. Secretary : H. Portman Lewis 
THE “~ gs apo . Metropolitan and P A vincial E xaminations in a including 
4 he Dipk sof A.V.C.M., L.V.C 7.V.C.M so for the Teachers 
: W INDSOR_ c AST L E SINGERS Proferai nal Dipl aaa Art of Teaching ; aati 
Gentlemen af the Choir of 


reorge’s Chapel Royal, Windsor). 


, April, July, and December 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition 
Mr. FREDERICK SMITH, Mr. Eaton COOTER. Local Secretaries required for towns not represented 
Mr. MALCOLM BOYLE. Mr. Lewis STAINTON. Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter 
. point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music 
t Ballad and Orchestral Concerts, Receptions, Banquets, &c., TAI NEMA URSI ; 7: , 
a . -E mm Oo SES Irchestra : , and Organ 
\ddress, MALCOLM BOYLE, 22 Tue CLOISTERS, WINDSOF susan IAL CI . is wales a oe re 
("Phe W SOR 166) ' : 
_— es All communications to be addressed to The Secretary 
£10( SINGING AND £50 PIANOFORTE 
A) SCHOLARSHIPS, Souvenir Cup, Cash Prizes M"t PTRAVE RS ADAMS returns thanks for letters. 
2 Pianoforte), and Medals Mr. Clifton Cooke's al Classes hortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 
OPEN COMPE TITIONS, May tst and 8th Entries close April 27th, | c srati latest work Physical Development in Relation t 
May 4th Prospectus, Secretary, 26m, Guilford Street, W.C. 1 Pe « ‘ ce-Production Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.1 
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EASTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL PROVESISONAL ROTHES. -— 


GREAT ASSEMBLY HALL, Mie ENp Roap, E CHARLES T. BATCHELOR (Baxrrox! 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, Receptions, &c 


H Superintendent Fri K N. CHa NnGTON, I 10, Roche Road, Norbury, S.W. 16 H. I 
Th 

ee unre ee rneny: ab Oe Gea Mr. F. LAKE JOHNS (Tenor) lon 
HANDEL'S eae ORATORIOS, Er erent 


i all a. ’ Rendered ‘Watchman, what of the night,’ from the * Hywin of Praise 
= M ESSIAH. vith telling effect i) Press Kingsley, Teignmouth, S. Dey R 
ETHEL BILSLAND MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass L) 





MARGARET NORTON Concerts, Oratori Recept ion \c t Oxt 

Mx. GERALD ADAMS Judas Maccabweus,”’ “ Messiah Elijah,” & diplon 

67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Su and I 

DARRELL FANCOURT Asabourne A ditcham, Surrey Hon 

Band and Chor 40 Performe OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VOICE SPECIALIs) umbe 

. ductor Ml G. DAY WINTEI Singing, Elocution, and Breathing , te 

eeeetetennt : Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W eon 

7 of rres} 

Early Ad ion Ticket und for Numbered Reserved ae > » rgal 

seats can be obtained free of char. af the Grew Assciny Hal MISS LYDIA JOHN : 

Book Saloon, Mile End Road, ! d of Mr. D is Day Winter oo : YE 

Tredegar S ire, Bow. I A.R.A.M CONTRALTO \ | 
Albi n Road, London, N.W Tel : Hamps tead 

; . a> me ‘IN 

CHE PEOPLE'S PALACE, Mie Exp Roan, 2) =~ MR. SAMUEL MASTERS _"s 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING SS agg ery | 

Address 164, Bank Bu ildings, Ewell Road, Surbit s Kni 


SATURDAY, APRIL, 10, at 7.30 aianainaapenenien 


“GOL DE! J _LEG END.” MR. WILLIAM SHEE} or 


(TENOR * 
ARK Oratorio, Concerts, &c 


THE REVENGE 62, Grosvenor Road, Ilford 


pespencetaa MR. MAURICE VICCARS ‘RC 














Iapame GLEESON-WHITI yer hye 
Miss ELSA CAMERON 41, Arvun Road, Highbury, N. 5 \ 
M DAVID ELLIS -mnMrepwnr TD <7 
in. HARRY DEARTH HERBERI | RAC E\ — 
rhe Choir of the Popular Oratorio ( ort (BASS-BARITONE) ] 
k , ate . O : Address (temporary): 5, Clarence Place, Clapton S juare, N.I 

FESSIONAI CHESTRA a 
Conductor: Mr. G. DAY WINTER > shes 
ADMISSION TICKETS (including Tax): Numbered Reserved MR. AMBROSE COVIELL OQ. : 
seats, § x 6d Gallery and Seats not numbered. 2s. 4d. | Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is n D 

& 1s. 3d demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianofort 
Tickets to be obtained of Mr. G. Day Winter. The School of Mus Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore F rsy' 
l'redegar Square, Bow, Street, W.1 Terms 





. ‘ 5 THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS _ 
BRITISH MUS SIC SO ( IE TY. Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O eee 


' A.R.C.M. (Double Dit L.R.A.M. (Dorble Dip.), Class A D' 
NATIONAI CONGRESS COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCI 








MAY 3, . and ¢ Courses of “ Singing Papers ae) rm and Teaching “T I TUIT 
k 4, 5, al Le and “* Accompanit Iso Art « f Teaching i ' 
May 3rd, at President's Reception, Seaford House ee ee eee ‘Exams M 
st att idresse \ World Standard Pitcl “ Recitative and its Rendering,"’ 1 The Singer's Vade Mecum, avd 
} h AS AA Prospectus and parti ars, 21, Boundary ‘Rd . St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 Studi 
a ( \ \ minster R.C Cathedra endeaiiaiiina a naan $$ tration 
. ‘ oe “ hurch Musi h sm athedra DIPLOMA POST AL COURSES. apply 
\ebate : * Municipalization of Musi > NOR ' SPRANK IG I 
11.0, Debate : ” Municipalization of Musi DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING D 
i Lord Mayor Recey it Mansi H t M Doc. (Lond Theor 
at Chamber M ZLolian Ha Comp: 
at 11 General Conference NUMEROUS SUCCESSES AT FIRST ATTEMI! Dr. K 
tgs. \ Piano, Choral Music, Aolian Ha Mere Dos ive 
‘ Ba Hotel Great Ce al ' 
Mus Xe 
EAGLEFIELD HULI ) ), BERNERS S1., W - 
ys. mecGx. VI 


EAMINGTON AND COUNTY OPEN aoa ade = 
COMPETITIVE | \ — . Me I | D' 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. (8, Linden Road, Redland, Bris Telephone: Bristol r by 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAYS 


sr sh anand ste | MUS, BAC. DEGREE | 


TOWN HALL, LI AMINGTON SP Post D 
ee FIRST ANI FINAI MUS. BAG F 
Abprel \TORS a Ei 
Mime. Edith Hands and Thomas F. Dunhill, Esq Latest Successes 5 First Mus. Bac D 
FIN Mus. Ba 7 
>) I iro secretary Fin Mr lx D 
Mrs. BERNARD) GREEN, Town Hall, Leamington Spa. WS J UDENTS P ED AT BIRST / ~ 
' De. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond The 
MUSICAL, COMPOSITIONS RE VISED. is, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol relephone : Brist — 
M Mt HARMONIZ!I . TRANS — — —_ _— \ 
N 1 BAN Parts W rx, MSS. I AREI . > , | 
~ M “a ggg easy asa ne eB bene ee ~M E MORY Miss LILIAS MACKINNON, i 
\\ TEN Son ! Many Trestimonta Recen “as e L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method Fort 
Write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, / TECElV: 
} The ¢ ' Hessle, E. York Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W L.R.A 
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THE MUSICAL 


MusicaL Revise#r TO Messrs. NovELLO For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


TIMES— 


1 R.C.O 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
10T BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W 
The late Sir HuBert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
» with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly | 
- ted Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O Sir Epwarp ELGA 
v.- Prof. H. Watrorp Daviss, Mus. Doc 
yk ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
[ vho OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B 


Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 


+ Oxford, Cambridge 
yiploma f F.L.C.M., I 
I 


d \.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
Hono and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
mber of thundred and cighty-firr. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
se W either require nor an sire to p nen qapeainath ms. Harmony, 
nter} t, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 
rrespondents anywhere Pe rsonal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
rean, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
R= VISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
forton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
‘INGING, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 
" FRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 
ery for Private Lessons Coaching also by Correspondence 
;, Knight's P. ‘ark, Kingston m-Thames 








GPE IAL CORRESP ONDENCE. E ¢ COU RSES: 
’ 1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work 
{2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work 
3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
K.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 154 Correspondence Pupils 
R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 33 ‘is on 


successful 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o | For sYTH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester 

\[* G W. BIRD, M.I.G.C.M., GIVES 
4 LESSONS on PIANO and ORGAN, at private residence 
r teru &c., apply The Stores, Evershot, De rset 
D® CROSSLEY.—-SINGING, P IANO, COM- 

POSITION Special Coach for Degrees, &c Lessons at 
F rsyth Bros, Deansgate, Manchester; also by Correspondence 





&c., Radcliffe, Manchester 


R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAI 
\RTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., 


. Address, ;»7, Coventry Road 


aper-work Postal 
R. CUTHBI BERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITIC )N _ 370 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey 
\ ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘“ Teaching,’’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


ae F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Th eoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
mpositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
/r. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
niversities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address : 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3 


M* ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
nging, R. A Music. Private Pupils received at the Wigmore 
Hall Stud lios, 32, Wigmore Street, W.1 


[D*: LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1I.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
t by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Kensington, W. 11 





ier 





COACHING | by 
A.R.C.M Pianist 
Birmingham 











Park Avenue, 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net 
COUNTERPOINT. §S. net. 
DousLe COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net 
FuGug. 1s. 6d. net. 


Music 2s. 6d. net 

DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Musi¢ 2s. net 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 6d. net 
DicTionaRY OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net 

MATERIAL OF MELopy. 34d. net 

IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. net 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s 


ELEMENTS OF 





\ ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
. L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
&c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 


Form and Teaching," 


R.A.M., &c 


Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


to A.W.Goldsbrough, F.R.C.O., St 


weekly practice £20 
( RG: \NIST 


Good teaching district 
stating 


APRIL 1 


1920 


| R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 0f Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
Address, 60, Berners Street, W I 


| R.A.M.and A.R.C.M. TEACHIN YG SINGING 
—~+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and pers onal tuition 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing). 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham 


D* PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 


Oxon., F.R.C.O 
FUITION for 





R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 
RECENT SUCCESSES 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 
{ F.R.C.O., July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 192 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 
* Tralee,’’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ELECTION OF CHORISTERS 
\ trial_of voices will be held on April 16, to hill three vacancie 
Choristers are boarded at the School House, ard are granted Scholar 
ships from the date of Election which are continued after their voice 
reak up to the age of 174. Forms of application and further informa 
tion can be obtained from The Precentor, and should be returned 1 
later than April 1 
| 7ING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. There ts a 
VACANCY in the Choir for an ALTO CHORAL SCHOLAR 
Choral Scholarships are tenable by those who intend to take a University 
Degree The value of the Scholarship is £8o a year, with certain 
illowances The Competition will be held on Tuesday, May 11 


\pplications to be sent in not later than May 4. For further informa 


tion applv to The Dean, King's College, C ambridg 5 


\ TANTED, a SOLO BOY for Choir 


the country Board, and education free 











School in 


lodging, Evelyn 


Countess of Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham 
A LTO REQUIRED.—St. Stephen’s, East Putney 
4 f 1 Good voice and re — Apply. A. R. Saunders 
14, Geraldine Road, Wandsworth. S.W.158 

REQUIRED.— £12. Church near Sloane 


gee 
4 Square Light duties Communicant 


63, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.\ 3 


Write, “A. H. B 
‘T. ASAPH CATHEDRAL,—ALTO, TENOR, 


» and BASS LAY CLERKS REQUIRED. Salary, £59. Services 
Sundays and Evensong on Saints’ Days, Wednesdays and Saturday 





Sure stepping-stone to best Cathedrals. Apply,’ The » Orgs anist. — J 
I INCOLN CATHEDRAL CHOIR. TENOR 
4 REQUIRED. Should be under 30 years of age Salary, £95 


Applications, with testimonials, to Archdeacon 


and 25 per cent. bonus 
Lincoln 


Wakef ord, The Precentory, 
*‘ALISBURY CATHEDRAL. — TENOR 


» VICAR REQUIREI Salary £115 Candidates should be 
inder 30 and Communicants. Good reader essential. Copies cnly of 
not more than three testimonials as to character and musical ability 
to be sent before April 20th For further particulars addres 
Dr. W. G. Alzock, M.V.O., The Close, Salisbury 


*LY CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, TENOR LAY 
— CLERK. {11 


, with additional £50 if qualified to teach in Choir 


LAY 





School. Apply, with testimonials and references, Precentor, Ely 
Cathedral. i 

*OLO TENOR WANTED, age not exceeding 35. 
» Churchman. Commencing salary, £35 per annum. Applicatior 
toS G lr. Stubbs, Holy Trinity Church, Prince Consort Rd.. S.W.7 

RMAGH CATHEDRAL.-—TENOR WANTED. 

4 Salary, /10 Light week-day duty Leisure for additional 
employment Apply, with testimonials and references Chapter 
Clerk, ¢ athedri al Close, Armagh 
S' ILO BASS ann SOLO T ENOR WANTED 
» immediately St. John the Baptist, Holland Road, West 


Choral Eucharist Apply,; Herbert H. Dawton 


e, Bedford Park, W.4; or at the ¢ purch 

BASS REQUIRED, for St. Anne’s 
Must be Write in first instance 
Dean St., Soho, W.1 
LEADER | for 


» Sunday Service 
rsham Road, N.W 


AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
an Church, Co. Antrim, Ireland 


n and references, and 
Ballvinena 


Kensington £20 
14, Mayfield Avenu 


‘peace AND 


Church, Soho 





good readers 
Anne's Vestry, 
] ASS WANTED, as CHOIR 


Weslevan Church in Kensington ry 
Apply, Organist, 3, Cave 


s andl 


sbyteri 
giving qualificati 


\udle 


for First Ballymena Pre 
\pply 


salary expected, to James Owen Ferrace 
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AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 


ypal Church, in pleasant country district, t 


Oe ee soon 


ttish Episco 


duties beginning of Ma Keen musician and experienced 

( irmaster required, to develop musical interests and activities of 

4 Salary cffered, £200 per annun Selecied applicants to 
ittend intervie and «practical examination about 12th April next 
ation ith references, should be sent at once to “G. D., 


. & ¢ »., Ltd Wardour Street, W.1 


OReANT. CHOIRMASTER WANTED, for 
nglish ¢ athedral Gibraltar. Light Cathedral duties. Muct 
ands many pportunitie for teachin; Delightful climate 





“ro v, The De =. Gibeaiens 

( RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
r St. Nicholas’ Collegiate Church, Galway. Salary £70. Good 
in (Norman & Beard Teaching connection Apply to Canon 

ood Bert Rectory, Galway , 
W: AN I EI ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER, 
Mary Windermere Apply G Somervell, 

— nere 

Church of Scot- 


\V ANI rE 1), for St. Columba’s 
ont Street, London, S.W 


an ORGANIST AND 
CH¢ IRMASTI R, capable of training a choir of boys and men 
pply to the Session Clerk, giving full particulars, and stating salary 
1 
ecpuire 





CHOIRMASTER 


Midlands 


REQUIRES 
Doxey, Stafford 
TRAINED FoR 


Excellent opportunities for 


QRGANIST 

appointment Organist I 

( RGANISTS Aanp PIANISTS 
CINEMA WORK, by F.R.C.O 


Xperience Orchestral accompaniments a speciality Salaries from 
» f10 weekly For terms (correspondence or otherwise), apply 

F.R.C.O 28, Torbay Road, Brondesbury, N.W. ¢ 
MUSIC -MASTER REQUIRED 


A SSIS! ANT 
4 tor next tern Vio 
iid pension ale Excepti 
h ! Apply, Mr. Rawlinson od 
lusic School, Denstone Colle 


GOUTH AFRI REQUIRED for Girls’ High 
» Sct jualitied Pn MISTRESS (Solo. and Class 
Singing Performer as well as teacher; violin, if possible junior 
u Salary, £150, resident. Passage Apply, °S Society for 
verseas Settlement sh Women “he Imperial Institute, S.W.7 


Cello essential. Salary 
of seven in music 
*R.C.O., The 


in and Elementary 
nal advantages 


xe, Rocester, Staffordshire 


a ; RIENCED Ml SICIAN, M.A., Mus. Bac., 
C.O., at present teaching in a large school in North Wales, 
tH ke hear of a similar appointment (girls’ school preferred), 
¢ South of England, not far from London An exchange might 
effec ted, as there is also a considerable private teaching connection 
\ddress ces On co Novello & Co., Ltd., 1 Wardour Street, 

ndon, W 
CP rscaceaes PIANIST (lady REQUIRES 

ENGA EMENT, London or Provinces Write “I 
ple Unhambers 


re 

Si MARK’S C HU RCH, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 

E SSONS GIVEN }-manual (Willis) ORGAN 
wed to practise Frederic Lacey, Organist 

Mus ‘SI MASTER REQUIRES POSITION in 

r Private School. Thoroughly experienced in Teaching 

al t Organ, and Voice-Production Write, Victor H 
rast ( Hayward's Road, Cheltehham 

Ace ( ae P ANIST desires NIGHTLY ENGAGEMENTS. 


Accompanied well-known 


upon the fine 





niston 


and has previously 


e man 
\dde ess . Lewisham High Road, S.E. 4 

“PUNER REQUIRED for Music House in the 

Midland Apply, with particulars, wages, &c Box 42, c/o 


, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


T-DOOR 


ynnections 


Nove & ¢ 


\ TANTED.—First-class OU 
snD REPAIRERS Old firn 
able t 


TUNERS 
A ppli- 


1 with good c 


nts 1 t be good Tuners ) carry out the usual small Repairs 
‘ essential, though there are plenty of train journeys. Terms 
fered: £4 weekly, all expenses, refreshment allowance, and cycling 
1. per mile also commission on sales and repairs. Lovely 
healthy Permanency right men. Apply at once, with one 
‘ nials, experienc®, age, if married, and state if trial can be 
Heins & (¢ Ltd., Piano and Organ Stores,. Abergavenny, 

fon thshire 
‘TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
> MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 


meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas 
n nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester. S.W 


OE New 
‘il & Son 


pecially to 


and Second-hand) for SALE.— 

and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed 
The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 

SALE. TWO-MANUAL BELL REE D 

GAN, R.C.O. Peda 16 Stoy Beautiful condition, ali 

Guinea Re gent Street, Rotherham 


Ked we 


rok 
OF 


Brices, 94 





TIMES 


APRIL 1 1920 





\ ASSIVE TWO-MANUAL PEDAL ORGAN, 
4 Dominion Orchestral Organ Co 5 stops, couplers, hand and 
foot blowers. New. Would suit teacher, student, missi hape 

Price. 150 guineas. Sacrifice Full specification, 150, Southban} 


Road, Southport 


}: x IR SALE. A 

ORGAN, by Bates. Great,7; Swell, 4 
Repairs needed to bellows. £150, as it stand 
14, Kingsley Avenue, West Ealing, W 


yw DIVIDED ORGAN, 1 now 
HARROW SCHOOL CHAPEL. Complete, with ek 


DISPOSAL Exceptional opportunity for Churche 





-A TWO-MANUAL CHURCH 
Pedal, 1 ( ple 
Apply to "H. B.H 





blower, for 


requiring divided instrument Apply. Henry Willis & Sor 
Rotunda Organ Works, Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W.9 
ST. JOHN’S PARISH CHURCH, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
OFFERS ARE INVITED FOR THE PURCHASE OF THI 


ABOVE CHURCH 
with pedal board, 16 speaki 
ynposition pedzls. Execs 


ORGAN NOW IN THE 
The Instrument is a two-manual one 
stops, three couplers, swell pedal, tw 
tone. It can be inspected by appointment. The pure 
required to remove the organ from tt Church at his ow 
during the month of June, 1929. Further particulars of W. Taj 
yuthend 


haser would be 


nh expense 





Hon. Secretary, 17, Weston Chambers, S n-Sea 

\ TANTED, SMALL CHAMBER ORGAN, ‘two 
manuals and pedals State price and full parti 

| H. Buckroyd, 24, Glossop Terrace, Woodhouse, Leeds 

(6 gwen Second-hand), with PEDALS. © Single 

| Manual. 12 stops. Hand and foot blower. In excellentc 





Reasonable price Apply an¥ time, Hulbert & Jone 


S.W.9 


dition 
Stockwell Road 


C RGAN BLOWING AP PARATU SW “ANTED 
About 15 H.P., 119 volts oe N 
Wardour Street W 1 


and ORGAN STOOL complet 
Battersea, S.W 


Electrical 
. Ltd., 160 


PIANo PEDALS 


Nearly new. 415 or offer 


b' IR SALE. 


+9, Broomwood Rd., 


BROADWOOD GRAND PIANO 


-ft. polished Rosewood Case, Perfect tone, quality, and finist 
Write, in first instance, C. C. Garland, 22, Kymberley Road, Harrow 
Valuable FOSTER VIOLON 


Seen Bismingl 


b' MR SALE. 
CELLO, Excellentcondition. £ 
Dorset 
EOLIAN VOCALION, 
and auto stoy In firs 
Darville Road, Stok 


1ou or offer 
Beale, Broadstone, 
FOR SALE. 
style Complete, with graduola device 
Cash, £35 Rawlinson, 23, 


Cabinet 


class condition 
Newington, N. 16 
PINE-TONED 

owner's forty years £5 
160, Wardour Street, W.1 


F‘ IR SALE. —VIOLIN, Rugerius, from 

£365. Also OLD VIOLIN, not labelled; beautifully purfled 
sweet tone; suit lady. Both can be and tried by arrangement 
No dealers. Al! particulars on application to I $1, Shoote 
Hill Road, Blackheath, S 
TO COMPOSERS AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
\ TANTED—SONGS anp BALLADS, humorous 

and sentimental 


. for publication in newspapers ; composer 


SALE. Present 
o Novello & Co., Ltd 


VIOLA FOR 


“Mus. Bac.,"' ¢ 


Hart 


seen 





publisher to retain copyright , aoe al fees paid. Send _—— and state 

amount of fee required to randidge (Dept. T), 41, Corporatior 

Street, Manchester ae 

p' ANO PRACTICE.— Use of good piano. ‘Terms 
moderate 112, Emmanuel Road, Streatham Hill, $.W.12 

TE DEUM IN F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUNC 
DIMITTIS tn F. 3d. each. By A. Toase. Novello & Co., Ltd 

} ASSES SHOULD BUY SEtT OF THREE SONGs 
“THe CHURCHYARD “A Dirce,” * Winter Oakley 


Compass, B flat to D Price 2s. the Set Weekes & ( 


4, Hanover Street, W.1 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Couple! 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 


Master Patent. 
418, Chorley Old Road, Bol 





* Orrisdale,’ 
Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, bu 
wish to say this. That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board oe al 
the one which you make 


ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.1 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Ref 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lit., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LY MI 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 1 
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VODERN CORR. COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mr. A. McALISTER, B.A. (Cantas.). 








GUARANTEE COURSES 


(ONE FEE until successful). 


SINGLE SUBJECTS: 


HARMONY COUNTERPOINT 
ART OF TEACHING. 
A.R.C.O. (ESSAY.) 


MATRIC: Successes 43. 
ist M.B. 
EXERCISE. 


FINAL. 


A.R.C.O. 


F.R.C.O. 


A. Mus. T.C.L. 


L. Mus. T.C.L. 


A.R.C.M. 
L.R.A.M. 


COMPOSITION. 


201. Itkestoxn Roapn, NOTTINGHAM. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION 


ParkoN--HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. Principal—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cayray 
DikeeroR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Ese 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1919. 


Che tollowing is the List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


held in London and at Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1919 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (1L.L.C.M.). 




























N I PLA bD ( \ \ ith Armit Aspin, Gertrude Anderson, Doris E. Baker, Ali 
i k, I B Glad I Bl Bastard, Winifred H. V. Collins, Sallie Conn 
E. ¢ rd, I " “ , Sylvia Clifton, Doris Caldwell, Nellie 
Violet I i ald S. Faulks, Gladys R 
ar 7. F I ] 
F.S. Hig s.G I 
N al a I lal I ikir thleen iieson, na Johns, Etheldreda W 
i 1 LD t ]. Lee e vett, May nnis, Freda S. Mitchell, Winifred E. M. Massey, Dorctt 
Nellie I Da € loot I Nora M. McNamara, Alice Noad, IT 
Pears El kir wendoling man, Lucy A. Patrick, Dorothy F. Pearson, Leone Percival, May I 
Nina L. Robsor d, Moni teynolds, El chardson, Molly Ryan, Irene N. Shepherd, Gladys Spencer, H nor 
Slate Martha S; i w, Edith | 4 r, Maggie Thomas ileen Tobie, Gladys Trevenar, Ethe) R illiar 
I Grace B. Whitehous ren Wilson, ie Wait, Muriel Wales, Mildred Willey, Vivian B. Walke Ada Webb, Esther M 
Vatiers, Mary Yacome Henrietta V. H. Young, Ellen G. L. Young, Winifred M. Youn: 
\ x I VIN Stella Henderson, Mary Str 
SINGIN James Barne Arthur J. Foxall, Hilda L. Hawkin 
b } I } 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (T.D.L.C.M.). 
I I N R I Glad Callaghan, Rober Douglas, Hilda R. Gil ! G lina Ke I 4 
] r Ss) < Ss 
\ N i \ 4 We 
S \ am H.S 
} Florence H. Ata Villie Greer ad, Mari r. Matthew 


. ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.) 








AN I N ( e Ada Flora R. Allsop, Sydr 
I Albrar I an B. Bowles, Florence Bev 
v Bea t, Vera A. Br s, Blanche H. | th, Marjorie 
I I Ba slad M. I ‘ Eileen | M 
( \ ( ) = r M Cocker 
L. I I Ne Clegg. Mary 
( ( C. Camphe Ey Char 
! i I ( av, Ella Car " al 
( Ca Dix Da Edna M. D 
I I E. D Ma e Doy Kathle 
i I I I ginald W. Ea 
I I l Tos e | 1 Ag S 
I I I al I Gedd 
} 1 " G 
] 1 Katt (sa 
I \ fred Hart Irene M. H 
j I I Ha ard, |} 
i H I H I 
} E } H ‘ eH I 
\I } , ut 
; } } i! en Ja ( 
I Na ‘ I al E. 1 
s i Ker 
{ I Winif 
h L. Ma I ) 
I ( loore, H 
} 1 } ack. D y \ 
‘ Mel lar 
I le Ac M 
( W 
| Pidd Nel 
Parke 
! Le 
' | Rea |} Ret 
S S ar S 
s Glad Sa I 
I 5 ~ Fr. S$ Ka 
‘ I la T 
I I I I 
Bea * t 
I A Le 1 Warner, N ‘ d ia 
W ards Et Walker, Je e N. Winters, Ivy G. Washburn, Irwyn R. Walters, Edith Williams, Thelma W1! 





\ 
Cha 
Mound 
Tinhan 

oO 

Ss 





Hardwi 
D. J. Je 
Oxon., 
F.R.C.( 
Mus. B 


Mus. D 


at X 
respe: 

I 
and a 
Secre 

( 
acco! 
for Si 
Harp. 
Musi 
orche 


CLA! 


and | 





IONS 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)—Continued. 
\ . Pravinc.—Lizzie Allsop, Albert Anthony, Margaret H. Campbell, Ronald A. Camer yn, “Gladys Chalk,§Eileen Carroll, Mina T 
Cha 1 Muri O. Dixon, Winifred E. Fincher, Hugh Ferguson, George B. Greatbatch, Mollie l.arney, Margaret L. McAdam, Alma 
Mound, Hannah M. Moore, James O'Donoghue, Edwin J. C. Phillips, William L,. Phoenix sYvonne Serventi, Tom Smith, William ¢ 
Tinham William G. Tyler 
oO s Piayvinc —Edith J. Alexander, James G. C. Graves, Gladys V. Purkis 
SINGING Lillian E. Armond, Ethel Bakewell, Mona I. Bryant, Sigurborg V. S. Davidson, Emma Ellen, Arthur J. Foxall, Phylli 
somers Mary Hahesy, Mary A. O. Jones, Robert King, Bessie Le Couteur, Winifred Neale, Ellen 1. Patchell, Edith M. Prudhoe, Lily A 
Peck, I rica M. Parry, Louisa M. Rawlinson, Mona Singleton, Frances E. Sparkes, Nellie Summers, Lois Wickens, John Whitter 
saad rion. —Florence Abraham, Eva Beynon, Joan G. T. Bowling, Muriel Bushby, Evelyn Corcoran, Flora: Jacobs, Kathleen Kelly 


lev, Rose Rawson, Helena Smith, Stephen Scallon, Constance A. Tobin, John E. Wilson-Claridge 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L. Mus. L.C.M.). 


James Alexander Durham 


ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A. Mus. L.C.M.). 
John E. Cairns, Bessie Eastman, Robert Fleming, John A. Jackson, Elsie H. Payne 


Gold Medalist + Silver Medalists 


I examiners wer Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M.: W 4. Arlom, Esq., L.R.A.M 
Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq.; Algernon Ashton, Esq.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc 
Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M.; Percy S. Bright, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.O.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
4.R.A.M.;: H. Bromley Derry, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon. et Dunelm., F.R.C.O.: Evan P. Evans, Esq.; Frank Ellerton, Esq., 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Frank B. Fenwick, Esq.; W.O. Forsyth, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Cuthbert Harris, 
Esq., Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O.; Thomas Hassard, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., 
4.R.A.M.; G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations; George Herbert, Esq.; George Hooper, Esq., A.R.A.M.; Haydn K 
Hardwick, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm.; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.U.T., Mug. Bac. Cantab 
D. J. Jennings, Esq., Mus Doc., T.C.T.: Geo. F. King, Esq.: M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Thomas W Lardner, Esq., Mus. Bac 
Oxon., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M.: W. R. J. McLean, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm.; D. J. Montague, Esq.; Henry Newboult, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
F.R.C.O G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond.; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc Oxon.; R. Walker Robson, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., L.R.A.M.; Sydney Scott, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M.; G. Gilbert Stocks, Esq. 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; C. Reginald Toms, Esq John Thornton, Esq Harold E. Watts, Esq.,"Mus.'Doc. Oxon 


[here were 929 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 535 passed, 378 failed, and 16 were absent. 


The HiGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.) and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain Provincial and Colonial centres in 
APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M), 
and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held 
at Scotch and Irish centres in JUNE and at all other centres in JULY, the last days of entry being 
respectively May 15 and June 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 

° . . bd 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed zegulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
for Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all othe: 
orchestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 

here are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight-Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music,and PROFESSIONAIT 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (39 stops) in the 
Collese Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 


rhe College is open from 9.30a.m. tog p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors 


rhe ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, CHOIR, STRING QUARTET CLASS, DRAMATIC 
CLASS, and CONDUCTORS’ CLASS meet each week. 


lhe 251st Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on March 25th. 
Che SUMMER TERM commences on Monday, April 19th 


Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 


and Fo sof E F > -ati oO 
anc rms of Entry, can be had on application t A. GAMBIER HOLMES. Secretan 


Telephones: 3870 Central and 3048 Gerrard. **Telegrams: Supertonic, Reg, London.” 
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sm BROADWOOD 


President 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P 


Chairman of Board 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 


Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 





BOSWORTH & Co., Linrrep, 


Summer Term begins 








NY at p.n Inaugural Address by Professor Joun 


Apams, M.A., B.S LL.D Sut ject Art, and the Teaching of THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS («| 
The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all THE AMERICAN TONE-POET 


Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. Pm 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 4 r Py 
¢ Entry may be made for any number of subjects— ! 

ll 


vening students 


from one to the Full Course The College is open to beginners as we 

as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years of age are -_ . 

received for the Junior School at reduced fees are now our property. 1 hey have up to now achieved a 
sale of over 500,000 copies. They have been most favour 


The Orcuestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CuamBer Music . - - - 

° : . ably received fo 2 tic ->me ( hi 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not ily weces ed for their poetic refinement, and are technice ally 
within the reach of all. Zhe fame of the following is world. 


College students for other subjects. ; 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony At ) ‘ 

Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of ¢ oO A Story in Tone 

Teaching is also given by Correspondence t I arting . Ka, _— 
There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the Moon Moths Three Gems of Thought ied 

College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and . 

the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; - ' The Ey ening Hour Full of Melodic Beauty 2/- 

Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for t 

Degree of Bachelor of Music. Entreatv Melody in the left hand ... : 2/- 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the HESITATION, 2/-. MEMORIES, 2/-. DAWN, 2). 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application " : 2 

to the undersigned By CANDLE LIGHT, Melody for little fingers, 1/- 


to 


Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. , ° ume Gs aoe - . 
N AISIES SLEEP, * x words, 1/6, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 WHE DAISIES SLE EP, ams without word us 
DANCE OF THE WOOD NYMPHS, 2/-. 
Erc., Erc., Etc. 
At any Music Sellers? 


SIX CLASSIC SONGS BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., 


EDITED BY 8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | 


| - | ZA | , E | | \ | A N N ‘ Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * Bertncer's Tutor 
‘ ‘ : Tu **Hemy's Tutor,’ ’ Wicktns’ Rapip 


Warp's ProGressive TuTor, 


Important New Educational Work. 


WITH NEW ENGLISH VERSIONS Tutor,’ Granam P. Moore's * First Principces.’ 
. ) ~ r T Publishers of ‘ Sevcix's Viotin Metuop' * Bertncer’'s Dat 
By R. I a E LKIN. Tecunicat Stupres," MAcFARREN’s ‘THE CuiLp's First Musi 

. Lessons,’ ‘Serptne’s Tiny Tunes Metuop* Erc. 


I. SUN ABOVE ME a Pergolesi VM SITS. Novello ~~ Co. beg leave fo announ 

a LITHUANIAN SONG Chopin that at the recent sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 

2. ROAM AS | MAY - Salvator Rosa of Works composed by the late 

1. NONE BUT AN ACHING HEART ALFRED R. GAUL, 
Tchaikovsky | ead Aitherto published by them as his property, they 

PERSIAN LOVE-SONG Rubinstein. |A7ased the copyright, plates, and stock of th 


>. e ° . 
following, viz.: 


6. COME, O MY FAIREST TREASURE / CANTATAS. 


LL HE OL C/T VY 
IN TWO KEYS Gluck sae ns roa 
No. 1 for Low Voice, No. 2 for Medium or High Voice * : 
Price 3s. 6d. net. JOAN OF AR( ; ’ 
ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 
PART-SONGS. 


RTEACT PRON PREPACE THE SILENT LAND 


Or each Song may be had separately, price 2s. net. 





This Edition of Classic Songs being primarily intended for teaching | : Ed 5 ‘ meget ’ 
purpose a few cuts have been made in excessively long symphonies, | FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 
and some difficult passages in the accompaniments have been simplified. | reo DpDTrvrarc 
The new English versions of Foreign lyrics aim at being essentially OLD NEPTUNE 
al and at rendering the general sense of the originals rather than a | THE ERL-KING 
edantic translation | . . . 
JACK FROST 
ELKIN & CO., LTD., : P 
all of which will henceforth be dealt i uth as the 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


fall Vu ellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


property of the Company. (See page 282.) 
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‘MUSICAL TIMES’ COMPETITIONS 


We have pleasure in announcing the awards in 
the Competition for an Anthem and a Part-song, 
the prize in each case being Twenty-five Guineas 
ifiered by the Proprietors of the “Musica TiMEs.’ 
Nearly two hundred compositions were submitted. 

Of these, by far the greater number were part- 
It is worthy of note, too, that the standard 
Not 


many of the anthem composers showed an ability 


songs. 
f excellence was higher in this section. 


to be simple and at the same time original. 

(he anthem prize was won by ‘Salvator Mundi,’ 
for a setting of a paraphrase of the Latin hymn, 
‘O Loving Saviour,’ and the part-song prize by 
Sul Ponticello,’ the words being a poem called 
Three Sleeps.’ The decision of the three judges 
was unanimous. 


The successful composers were found to be: 


Dr. F. W. WADELY 
and 


Mr. JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS 


Dr. Wadely’s anthem will be issued with our 


May number. The part-song will appear at a 


ater date. 
The unsuccessful manuscripts will be returned 


to the senders in due course. 


HAMILTON HARTY 
An autodidact;: an independent, who puts 
Berlioz before Wagner and can perceive spots 


on such luminaries as Brahms and César Franck : 
ind a British national. 

Such a few years ago would have appeared 
impossible qualifications in a conductor of the 
Hallé Orchestra. The last-named would in itself 
have been pretty well fatal to a candidate for the 
appointment, quite apart from autodidactic inde- 
pendence. But there has been a European war; 
and Mr. Hamilton Harty, ungarlanded with the 
laurels of Leipsic, Bayreuth, or Berlin, steps into 
the hieratic succession of Herren Hallé, Richter, 
and Balling. 

What all the world knows about Mr. Harty is 
that he is the prince of accompanists ; that he is 
lrish and a composer ; that his wife is Miss Agnes 
Nicholls. What those who have the pleasure of 
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his acquaintance know is that he does not belie 
that wise-demure and sub-sardonic air which may 
sometimes be detected in his platform appearance, 
and that his modesty urbanely says: “I confess to 
private views about this or that great man of the 
past; if they are not yours, it is very likely my 
fault.’ Mr. Harty is one of those musicians who 
can talk pungently, wittily, and well on the art- 
the Irishman’s birthright, of course. 


MUSIC AND THE IRISH 


Hamilton Harty is Irish to the core, but is not 
a musical nationalist. 

"I was’ he the inguisitive- 
‘brought up on international music, on Anglican 
Church services, and the classical chamber writers. 
I am sorry I can’t bring folk-music into the story. 
Such little folk-music as there used to be in my 
native County Down was not Irish, but Scottish. 
Music in my early impressions did not mean 
fiddlers at fairs or immemorial drinking-songs in 
taverns, or indeed anything more Bohemian or 
picturesque than my father’s organ-playing (he was 
organist at the Episcopal Church at Hillsborough, 
where I was born), and chamber music at home, 
where my mother led the family string quartet. 
I can recall hearing as a small child the sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven being played every night 
downstairs as I lay falling to sleep. At the age of 
nine I was parish organist and choirmaster at 
Brookmount, near by, my father helping me with 
the choir. 

‘He a born musician—self-taught, and 
an unbeliever in academic teaching. Anyone, 
according to him, could learn to play a musical 
instrument if he had the will and just a hand-book 
to point to the rudiments. And, upon my word, 
I won’t say I think he was wrong, though his was 
not the way to produce virtuosos. The use of a 
modicum of technique for him was as a key 
wherewith to enter the delightful pastures and still 
waters of the classics. He set me on that way, 
and as a small boy I could play all ~The Forty- 
Eight” of Bach by heart. And later on a similar 
procedure served me well enough in matters such 
as orchestration. What more does one want for 


sO answers 


was 


‘that beyond a collection of scores to see how it 


is done and the chance to hear on an orchestra 
how it sounds? A booklet may be useful to tell 
you that flutes can’t play below C or violins below 
G. I have never had a lesson in orchestration. 

* The worst of life in Ireland is that there are 
practically no orchestras. I was sixteen and 
organist at Bray, just outside Dublin, before I fell 
in with any sort of orchestral music. Previously 
to this I had served a term as organist at 
St. Barnabas, Belfast. At Dublin I was admitted 
into the local orchestra as a violist, and a very 
inferior violist. I was; but the orchestra itself was 
not superlative. This music-making set me writing 
overtures and things, and a symphony was 
successful at the Feis Ceoil. [Sir Henry Wood 
has since done it in London.}| And at Dublin I 
fell willingly captive to Dr. Michel Esposito. 
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Chis Italian musician is the presiding genius reluctant to leave home. 


of all that there is of music in leland. As an 
all-round musician he is, I should say, unsurpassed 
in Europe. I send him for criticism everything I 
write, and put as implicit faith in him now as when 
a boy—he has always been right. One of the jokes 
between us, however, has always been his refusal 
when I first asked him to give me pianoforte 
‘You will never play the pianoforte,” 
he said, - your thumbs are too short.” 


less« ms: 








A sk by a Hallé bandsmar 


‘ 


teacher he is marvellous. 
His pianoforte class at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music is worthy of comparison with those of 
the biggest centres. Such polish! such beautiful 


As a_ pianoforte 


tone 
‘Why don’t we, then, hear something of young 
Irish musicians over here ?’ 


“Well, the Irish musical student is greatly 
facile, and still more greatly indolent. He 
reaches a certain point and then drifts. Ireland 


offers him no scope; yet, as a rule, he is 
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That did not hold 
good with me. At twenty I came over here 
I worked at accompanying, and enthralling]; 
interesting I found it, with such a variety of musi 
does one thus become acquainted, and with such a 
variety of artists—little and big, but all human 
I wrote for the festivals—" Ode to a Nightingale” 
for Cardiff, “The Mystic Trumpeter” for Leeds. 
I married. I conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra.’ ; 


BERLIOZ AND INTUITION 


Two sympathies at least Mr. Harty will have in 
common with Manchester when he takes up his 
duties next autumn: the heartiest admiration for 
the Hallé Orchestra and a strong leaning towards 
Berlioz. He also rates high the musical sensi 
bility of the Manchester public as compared with 
Londoners ; and here, again, Manchester will be 
in full agreement with him. 

‘The “Hallé” is the alertest of bands. Its 
wind is the most beautiful in the country, and the 
leader, Mr. Catterall, I hold to be the best of our 
native violinists. Inevitably the Orchestra suflered 
during the war, and as much as anything from 
being pulled first this way, then that, by incessant 
changes of conductors. Of course I shall not be 
going to them as a stranger. I have no apprehen 
sions, for I know that though there is no possibk 
bluffing of such a first-rate orchestra, and no 
bullying, they can be got to do anything if on 
will explain himself quietly and rationally. 

“In my work I shall come in touch too with 
various choral societies, and here a thorny problem 
exists which to my mind has hardly been satisfa 
torily handled in the past. The problem concerns 
the relations of the choirmaster who trains the 
singers and the conductor who directs the public 
performance. If performances of the larger and 
more modern choral works are to be_ brought 
nearer adequacy, the conductor must in futur 
have more say in the preparation of the choir. 

‘One of the pleasures of the musician at 
Manchester is in the subtlety of the audiences 
there. Yes, they are not only keen but also 
subtle. ‘The difference is immense between them 
and Londoners, who so often seem to be listening 
with closed minds. A London audience is often 
simply not to be won, but sits in apathy as much 
as to say that as a sufficient impression of such 
and such a composer, or such and such a work 


had been formed years ago, no fresh one 1s 
desirable. I should despair of charming Londo 
with Berlioz in the way in which Manchester has 


lately been charmed. This leaning of theirs towards 
Berlioz suits me, because Berlioz is one of the 
gods of my idolatry. We shall be having quite 4 
lot of Berlioz at Manchester next winter—the 
“Fantastic” again, and “© The Damnation ol 
Faust ” complete, “ Harold in Italy,” and portions 
of his opera, ~ The Trojans.” 

* Berlioz and Mozart are my private deities. | 
cannot always make people see what ground they 
have in common, yet it is clear to me that they are 
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THE MUSICAL 
the two great intuitive composers as distinguished 
from the great logical ones. Of course all great 
composers must have intuition, but most have had 
to eke theirs out with logic, while intuition hardly 
ever seems to have failed my two heroes. And it 
js intuition that I count as the supreme thing in 
music. Call it heart as against head if you will. 
In Berlioz, as in Mozart, you are always coming 
upon a beautiful, fresh-sprung melodic line such as 
no amount of head-work could have suggested. 
In Wagner, much as I love his music, I feel 
sometimes a mechanical process at work which 
makes me rate him below Berlioz. 

‘This logic that can go on for ever, though 
intuition fail, is the source of all the dull, 
pretentious muysic of the ancients and of the 
terrible clevernesses of the moderns. But I think 
the modern logicians have the better of it, because 
they are not so preternaturally solemn. Logic if 
tolerable must tend towards comedy, and such 
composers as Stravinsky and Ravel (whom I 
admire greatly) are all that is witty. Save us from 
the composers who argue solemnly !’ 


SOME ANTIFATHIES 


Mr. Harty’s predilections are for symphonic and 
Opera for him is an outer court of 
the temple. “Opera seems to me a form of art in 
which clumsy attempts are made at defining 
the indefinable suggestions of music. Or else one 
in which the author of a plot and his actors are 
hampered by music which prolongs their gestures 
and action to absurdity and obscures the sense of 
their words. The sound apologia for opera is on 
the lines that it induces into listening to music 
many people who are not musical enough to love 
it for its own sake without the accessories of 
operatic acting and operatic scenery—such as they 
are! Is it possible to-day not to see that Wagner 
deluded himself when he thought he was making a 
new and supreme harmony out of half a dozen arts? 
When we hear Wagnerian opera we put up with a 
lot—for the sake of the music. Who for instance 
wants actually to see Isolda waving her scarf in 
signal to Tristan? The music is telling us of that, 
and also of the fluttering of Isolda’s heart. ‘The 
action here is as superfluous as that objectionable 
habit of some people at concerts when they siart 
humming on recognizing a favourite theme. Some- 
times Wagner’s staginess tends to make ridiculous 
scenes which, left to the music, would be amply 
significant. Take, for instance, that supper-party 
in Hunding’s hut (first Act of “ The Valkyrie”). 
The music tells us that the two Volsungs are 
stealing enraptured glances each from _ other. 
But the Bayreuth tradition also insists that the 


choral music. 


actors shall stare transfixedly, and stare they 
always do in the most aggressive way, though under 
Hunding’s very nose. The apprehensive and 


throbbing music has told us of their feelings and 
of Hunding’s suspicion. But the behaviour of 
the actors is always such as more than to confirm 
any suspicion, and you feel that Hunding would 
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be more than justified in turning the stranger out 
into the storm straightaway. 

‘Operatic scenery affects me similarly. The 
Prelude to Act 3 of “Tristan” has painted the sea 
so well that it is always a descent to be shown the 
scenic artist’s attempt at it a minute or two later. 
The subject might be run to earth in those operas 
where music is at its most grandiose, and the 
scene precipitates itself from the merely banal 
into something near the grotesque. The last 
scene of “The Twilight of the Gods” is a classic 
example.’ 

The inquisitive one now feels encouraged 
to ask further after Mr. Harty’s musical antipathies. 

“Well, here goes for one of them—the 
chromaticisms in César Franck. We have all 
heard of Franck’s admirable character, and there 
are many men of eminence who give to his music, 
too, the extremest veneration. How are personal 
predilections to be explained? I confess to 
finding something weak in Franck’s mystical 
style. Friends of mine there are who can 
worship Brahms with impartiality through all the 
length and breadth of his works ; and I sometimes 
find it hard to share all their transports. The 
Brahms I most sympathise with is what perhaps I 
may call the Brahms of Resignation—the Brahms 
of the grey, level serenity of such a work as the 
* Requiem.” 

* Scriabin—dare I say it?—is not a composer I 
wholly believe in. I find it hard to assume his 
vogue will continue. Meanwhile, so many clever 
musicians are writing in England that it is strange 
no English music is being made—I mean music 
that naturally strikes one as English. It is all the 
stranger because the English countryside has a 
nature so much its own, and yet I can think of no 
music clearly inspired by it—unless, perhaps, some 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s earlier work. What is 
the reason? Do we musicians live too much in 
towns, or aren’t we patriotic enough ? 

“My ideal at Manchester will be to have no 
music played simply because it is new—or because 
old—or because it is familiar or because not, or 
just because it was composed in England or in 
Jugo-Slavia, or in the Isle of Man. .I hope to 
arrange programmes based on worth. I do not 
believe in too great a proportion of a concert 
being in strange, novel idioms. I hope to have 
something new at each concert, and also at each 
a solid proportion of music that can be enjoyed 
without the learning of a new language every week. 

“But before all that happens I am counting on 
a summer in the country, and a chance to put 
down on paper some of the music out of my own 
heart—or head.’ 

MR. HARTY’S COMPOSITIONS. 

The following is a list of Mr. Harty’s major 
works : 

‘The Mystic Trumpeter.’ 

orchestra (Novello). 

* With the Wild Geese.’ 


solo, chorus, and 


Baritone 


Symphonic poem (Novello). 
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*Ode to a Nightingale.’ 
(Breitkopf). 

*A Comedy Overture.’ Orchestra (Schott). 

Violin Concerto (C, E. Music Publishers’ Co., Dublin), 

* Fantasy Scenes.’ Orchestra (C.E. Music Publishers’ Co., 
Dublin). 

Pieces for Oboe and Pianoforte (Stainer & Bell). 

Harp (Novello). 


Boosev). 


* Spring Fancies.’ 
Songs (Novello. 
el 

FIRST STEPS IN MUNICIPAL 
my i... 


One day recently Dr. Arthur Somervell boldly 

tackled the question of municipal orchestras, 
theatres and opera houses before the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool and other municipal authorities of the 
North ; on another Mr. W. H. Kerridge delivered 
a lecture in London to explain how such institutions 
are run at Ziirich where he was formerly employed 
assistant conductor, and glancing at the 
newspaper I read that a Welsh National Orchestra 
actually in of formation. ‘The 
last looks like something definite; the lectures 
may at least be straws which show the direction of 
the wind. It is something to recall that the Lord 
Mayor of London himself has said that he looks 
forward to a time when every village will possess 
its choral class and its band. Will he and his 
brother mayors do anything to advance the cause 
of music in any of these directions? is a question 
which the musician most naturally asks. 
But that question really takes hold of the stick 
the wrong end. “The cause of music,’ with 
which is closely bound up the cause of the musician, 
the advancement of his art, his profession and his 
trade, is a matter for musicians, but it is the cause 
of the community whole which municipal 
authorities are charged to interest themselves in. 
Rather is it their business to ask whether music 
plays any appreciative part in the life of the 
community, and if so what music is best suited to 
the needs of the average man, woman, and child. 
When a municipality lays out a recreation ground 
it parcels off a piece for children under twelve and 
puts up swings and a seesaw, it plans a good open 
space for older football and cricket, and 
provides a gravel walk with seats for the elders, 
decorating its borders with shrubs and flowers. 
The shrubs and are not put there to 
encourage horticulture or to give employment to 
gardeners. They are there because people too old 
to play football want the recreation of seeing 
something beautiful as they sit in the sun. 

Now the case of music bears a fairly close 
parallel to the public recreation ground, only that it 
is not quite so easy to grasp the requirements. 
Dr. Somervell reminded his hearers at Liverpool 
that the expenditure of public money on music has 
begun, because the Education Act provides for 
the teaching of music in the schools, and the rate- 
payers therefore have accepted the principle that 
music Is an interest of the community at large and 
not only of the professed musician. By training 
that interest at the public expense thousands of 


MUSIC 


COLLES 


as 


Is 


process 


at 


as a 


games, 


flowers 


| of their audiences. 


—.. 


Soprano solo and orchestra) people have been made subject to its influence, and 


all the younger generation is growing up wanting 
to sing and play and dance or at least to listen to 
music. Why do all the cinema theatres provide 
orchestras, many of them highly efficient ones? 
Simply because the love of music draws a great part 
People crowd to luncheon-hour 
concerts, mid-day organ recitals, and every place 
where they can get music, good, bad, or inditlerent. 
The employees of business firms band themselves 
into musical societies to sing and play music: 
you cannot walk down a suburban street without 
hearing a pianoforte or a gramophone. Very 
well,’ the opponent of municipal music may’ say, 
‘if they have all got their music and are going so 
hard at it what more can be wanted?’ A great 
deal more. Where there is no recreation ground 
the little girls skip on the pavement, the boys kick 
footballs about the streets, and the old people stick 
a flower pot in the window and pretend that it is a 
garden. So the municipal authority says, Let us 
give them a chance of doing it better, doing it 
more healthily and getting more happiness out of 
it, and provides the recreation ground. 

In music we have got them to the point of 


providing one part of the recreation ground—the 
children’s part. When the youngsters have 
developed their artistic limbs, is there to be 


nothing but the squalor of musical back streets for 
them to carry on in? There is precious little at 
present outside the private enterprise of choirs, 
choral societies, and amateur bands, which 
small groups of people initiate for themselves 
Those towns which have municipal music— Bourne 
mouth, Brighton, Harrogate, and others—do it 
chiefly as an attraction to visitors, not primarily to 
benefit the inhabitants, though the inhabitants do 
share in the benefit to some extent, and are vastly 
better off in consequence than the inhabitants of 
towns which have no ambition to be considered as 
watering places.’ 

But professional orchestras are not the only way 
of making municipal music possible. The young 
men and women who have learnt to sing at school 
go on singing. They want to make music as well 
as listen to it, sometimes more than they want to 
listen to it. They might be given their musical 
recreation ground in the form of a grant which 
would pay for a hall to practise in, would buy 
music, and provide professional teaching. The 
support of the local choral society or band is the 
readiest means of providing for their needs. ‘This 
is a modest demand in comparison with the call 
for municipal theatres, orchestras, and opera 
companies all over the country ; it is too modest 
to satisfy the musicians, nor should it satisfy them, 
but it would be a very practical beginning, and 
one which could be made without causing a shock 
to anyone. 

At a meeting of the Musical Association some 
years ago, Mr. James Glover—who, as everyone 
knows, is a practical man if ever there was one~— 
pointed out that an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1907 entitling every borough to charge a penny 
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rate for music. He asked very pertinently why 
no London musicians had called a meeting to 
promote the adoption of the Act. One may hazard 
a guess that the answer to his question was that 


most London musicians knew nothing about it and | 


the remainder thought it not worth while to bother 
about it. London musicians, whatever they may 
say to the contrary, are rather pampered folk, and 
at about the time of the Act and of Mr. Glover’s 
remarks they were more than usually so and were 
putting their faith in the goodwill of millionaires. 
There was little inducement to press for a penny 
rate through the boroughs. But if they had, and 
had secured its expenditure on the support of the 
best existing instituitons, music would have got 
something like a regular endowment which would 
make all the difference in these lean days when 
millionaires so resolutely turn away the light of 
their countenances. 

Dr. Somervell estimated the other day that a 
penny rate in Liverpool would produce 421,000 
with which to run a municipal orchestra and 
subsidise a municipal theatre. A much smaller 
sum would do the humbler work of supporting 
and giving a stronger direction to all the tentative 
eflorts of the amateur musicians whose enthusiasm 
finds vent in choral singing and local bands, and 
whose efforts are shown at every competitive festival. 

Now it may be suggested that this draws a red 
herring across the trail, that to propose to subsidise 
music by helping along existing amateur institutions 
just at the moment when mayors and corporations 
are apparently prepared to consider the idea of 
the municipal orchestra and theatre favourably, 
show them too easy a way of. escape 
by doing a little thing instead of a big thing. 
But that is surely to return to the old 
way of regarding the situation as though it were a 
conflict between the few musical specialists on the 
one hand and the civic authorities on the other, 
Municipal music like the municipal recreation 
ground has to be planned to give the greatest scope 
for the best exercise of the existing tastes of the 
community. Some of the larger towns are, one 
hopes, ready to benefit by the symphonic orchestra 
and the regular performance of opera. Dr. 
Somervell was perfectly right to urge the Liverpool 
authorities to think out the subject on a large 
scale, and to tell them that only a very spacious 
scheme would be good enough to supply the 
musical needs of a city of the size and standing of 
Liverpool. For them a grant here or there to local 
choirs and amateur bands would be merely trifling. 
But there are plenty of places where the larger 
issue of establishing music of the first rank for the 
benefit of the community does not come into 
practical politics at all and is not likely to do so 
for many years to come. ‘That fact, however, 
does not relieve the municipal authorities of 
responsibility in the matter. It is still up to them 
to ask what music is possible, to see what music is 
made in the place, and how it may be furthered 
and encouraged. The modest beginning so far 
from detracting from the greater enterprise is likely 


is to 


to lead to it. The brass band if it does its work 
well may become an orchestra, the room originally 
provided for amateur efforts may develop into the 
municipal concert-hall or theatre. For there is one 
important difference between municipal music and 
many other undertakings for the benefit of the 
people, that from the first the music can make 
some cash returns. ‘The recreation ground, the 
free library, the picture’ gallery, institutions 
generally accepted as suitable for support from the 
rates, make no returns. ‘The choir and the band will 
give.concerts for which people pay. ‘The better they 
are the readier are people to pay and the less the cost 
tothecommunity. Every good show therefore gives 
the chance of a better show next time. Musical 
activity wisely stimulated tends to increase and 
better its best. It is only when it is neglected or 
thwarted that it takes a downward course. ‘That 
is the difficulty but also the joy of music as a 
social activity. Your library is fitted up, the 
pictures are hung in your gallery, both remain to 
be used or not used according to circumstances ; 
they do not change except for the accumulation of 
dust on the shelves or the picture-frames, or the 
occasional acquisition of new books or pictures. 
People read or look and go away ; are pleased to 
discover what they want, or annoyed by not finding 
it. Their interest is often a passive one and always 
purely individual. But music discovers their need 
of one another. It brings the artist and the 
amateur into personal contact. It demands the 
co-operation of every social class; it flourishes 
only on keenest sympathy and discrimination of 
taste—in a word, it develops the spirit of the 
community as no other art can. 

This has been pointed out over and over again. 
To say it once more, particularly in_ the 
columns of a musical paper, is likely to be largely 
preaching to the converted. But musicians have 
taken too little pains for the conversion of 
unbelievers, and have too constantly urged the 
case from the point of view of their special 
interests and to give the impression that they are 
primarily demanding something for thenselves. 
It is an impression as unjust to themselves as it is 
to their cause. The greater part of the public 
music in our smaller towns at the present time 
exists because of the devotion of professional 
musicians—organists, teachers and others—who give 
up their spare time to the social work of training 
choral societies and giving concerts which are of 
little or no profit commercially to themselves. 
Musicians are probably as public spirited a body 
of men and women as any class in the country. 
They only want more opportunity for using their 
talents for the general welfare, and it is these 
opportunities which the municipal authorities 
should seek to provide. 


Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Institut de France 
Académie des Beaux Arts) in the place of the late 


Commendatore Giovanni Sgambati, of Rome. 
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‘There is in English life a baneful tendency to| 


convert distinguished personalities into impersonal 
national institutions, and to value them not so 
much for what they are, or for what they have 
accomplished, as for what they represent in the 
public mind. However flattering this may be, it 
is always harmful for a man to be turned into a 
figurehead. ‘There is little doubt that the other- 
wise inexplicable neglect that overtook some of 
the works of Elgar’s best period must be attributed 
to the fact that his fame, having received official 
sanction, had become one of those accepted 
institutions which the average Englishman takes 
for granted, and concerning which he therefore has 
no further curiosity. At the moment of writing, 
Elgar’s second Symphony has just been re- 
discovered, and a contemporary pathetically 
inquires why this fine work is not heard as often 
as Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. To my mind 
the answer is plain: Beethoven is a habit, Elgar 
an institution. Happily the success of the recent 
performance seems likely to bring about the doing 
of tardy justice. 

It is because there is some danger of Vaughan 
Williams being thrust, much against his inclination, 
into a position possessing some analogy, that I feel 
impelled to open the discussion of his music in 
this way. Already he is spoken of as a possible 
successor to Elgar, as if the function of both were 
something resembling the chairmanship of a 
committee. Painters all the world over are well 
aware that the quickest road to oblivion is the 
presidentship of an academy. 
generally, have had the good sense to avoid such 


dangerous captaincies. It is their admirers 
who are at fault, and those of Vaughan 
Williams could not do him a worse disservice 


than to continue to speak and write of him as the 
prophet who is to lead the ‘national’ party in 
English music to the sweets of office. He has no 
such pretensions. On the contrary, his whole 
attitude towards music is a protest against leader- 
ship and an assertion of independence. Sincere 
music—and that of Vaughan Williams is nothing 
if not sincere—is necessarily an expression of 
personality, and it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more unlike an official institution than 
the personality of this unaffectedly natural musician. 
That he should be held in high esteem by the folk- 
song enthusiasts is not surprising, for he has 
supplied them with ammunition in the shape of 
attractive examples for their interminable polemics. 
But they take a liberty with his name when they 
quote him in support of their extreme views, and 
even more so when they affect to regard him as 
their standard-bearer. There has been nothing of 
deliberate intent in his employment of the folk- 
idiom. What happened was simply this: 
early in his musical life he heard some English 


song 


Musicians, | 





<2 


folk-tunes, and it flashed into his inner conscioys. 
ness that this was the kind of music he wanted to 
write. With that simple directness which charac. 
terises everything that he does, he sat down and 
wrote it, or something as much like it as was 
possible to his somewhat stubborn articulation jp 
those early days. Whenhe came across some tunes 
that appealed to him so strongly that he thought 
people ought to hear them, he provided the 
opportunity by weaving them into a rhapsody, and 
he has had his reward in the fact that his cherished 
Norfolk discoveries are now familiar in the concert. 
room. There was no thought of displaying his 
musical skill in the manipulation of set thematic 
material. In fact he has always been 0 
doubtful of his own skill that, to those 
who know him, the very suggestion of his 
attempting to display it is an absurdity. Still less 
was there any intention of illustrating a pet theory, 
for among his manifold musical interests theories 
occupy no place. They are foreign to his nature. 
As a craftsman he is intensely practical, sometimes 
hampered by a lack of dexterity, but not in the 
least disposed to turn to theory for assistance. In 
that, his compositions are an accurate reflection of 
himself, as they are in many other traits which are 
easily recognised by those who have the privilege 
of his acquaintance. Among them is economy of 
speech. He expresses himself without circumlocv- 
tion, and seldom speaks unless he has something 
definite to say. This does not restrict him to 
brevity in form, as on a great subject there is 
always much to be said. But he dispenses 
willingly with what may be called the argumentative 
resources of music, and rarely troubles to expend 
much labour upon establishing the connection 
between successive ideas whose relation to each 
other is, in his mind, sufficiently clear. ‘This 
results sometimes in a seeming disjointedness 
analogous to that of conversation between friv 
who understand each other too well to 
needlessly explicit. ‘The same applies to a certai 
ungainliness which sometimes affects his musical 
speech. It is the exact opposite of the care- 
lessness of style which in some composers results 
from volubility, and it corresponds to the speech 
of one whose power of thought is not matched by 
his power of words. Another writer has aptly 
described his music as ‘sane in conception, weighty 
in utterance, and blunt in expression.’ ‘That again 
proves its intimate relation to his personality, for 
his outlook upon life is eminently sane and free 
from cant ; the things that interest him are those 
things which are most worthy of interest, and what 
he has to say about them is generally blunt and to 
the point. If the measure of all music is its 
expressive power, then the music of Vaughan 
Williams must be accounted great, for it is a 
perfect expression of the man even in its occasional 
failure to find polished expression for what is in 
his mind—which by no means results in failure to 
make himself understood. Such a man is not 
fitted to be a figurehead. He would wear the 
honour with an ill grace. 
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There is, however, one respect in which 
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| many young composers in their home study of the 


Vaughan Williams heads a chapter of English) 


musical history. 
composers are arranged in the order of the dates 
of their birth, it will be noticed that a very definite 
break occurs between those of them who were 


If the names of English living | 


fated to spend their ’prentice years in the atmo-| 
sphere of placid mediocrity which was not so very | 


long ago the condition of English music, and those 
who, at an impressionable period of their careers, 
found themselves surrounded by the unrest which 
followed upon that period of stagnation. This 
break occurs at a point which makes Vaughan 


'matter at all, it could 


German classics or the works of the modern 
French school. It is a paradoxical comment on 
our musical tradition that there are still many who 
believe that a composer who remains obstinately 
and persistently English, does so of deliberate 
purpose, as if it were more natural to become 
foreign. If deliberate purpose enters into the 
be laid more justly to 


'the charge of those others, not that they inten- 


Williams chronologically the senior member of the | 


younger generation. The distinction is merely 
chronological and not musical, for it so happened 


that Vaughan Williams, like many another com-| 


poser of strong personality, was somewhat slow in 
development. The generation which he heads had 
the rather mixed blessing of a number of preco- 
ciously voluble talents which gave the first years of 
its activity a brilliance that has not stood the test 
of time. These rapid growths overtook Vaughan 
Williams, and for a time usurped a disproportionate 
share of attention. It would be an exaggeration 
to speak of the hare and the tortoise, but in view 
of these exploits Vaughan Williams’s seniority is 
merely fortuitous. 

He was born October 12, 1872, at Down 
Ampney, in the part of Gloucestershire adjoining 
the Wiltshire border. His school days were passed 
at Charterhouse, 1887-90, after which he entered 
for a two years’ course at the Royal College of 
Music before proceeding to ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degrees of Mus. Bac. 
in 1894 and B.A. in 1895. His teachers there 
were Charles Wood for composition and Alan 
Gray for the organ. In the autumn of 1895 


he returned to the Royal College of Music and | 


continued his studies with Parry and Stanford for 
composition, Parratt for the organ, Graham P. 
Moore and Herbert Sharpe for the pianoforte. 


He left the College in 1896, but not deeming his 
musical training complete he journeyed to Berlin | 
the following year, and worked at the Akademie | 


der Kiinste with Max Bruch. 
some time as organist at South Lambeth Church, 
and giving University Extension Lectures on music 
at Oxford and in London, he returned to Cambridge 
in 1901 to proceed to the degree of Mus. Doc. Even 


then he was not satisfied with the state of proficiency | 


to which he had attained and, as is well known, he 
went to Paris in 1908 for a further course with 
Maurice Ravel. It is necessary to give these 
details in full, as they have a closer relation than is 
usual to his career as a composer. His musical 
training has been cosmopolitan in the best sense, 


After officiating for | 


tionally assume a foreign garb, but that they 
are more concerned with effect than with 
motive, and would rather write music which 
is effective according to the fashion of the day 


|than music which was a true expression of them- 


selves. Dishonesty is too strong a word to apply 
to their naive self-deception, but nevertheless the 
factor which has safeguarded Vaughan Williams 
from all such temptation is his almost ingenuous 
honesty of motive. He is at all times truly 
himself because he has not enough artifice to be 
anybody else, and the gain is indubitably ours. 
Another point arising from his education is his 
healthy literary taste, which has a twofold influence. 
In the first place it guides his selection of texts to 
be set to music. He is one of the very few 
composers of whom it may be truthfully said that 
he has never set a bad poem or even one that was 
merely innocuous. But apart from that, this 
fastidious regard for language constantly guides him 
in his choice of melodic inflection. This point 
was fully discussed in the A/usica/ Times of June 
and September, 1918, by Mr. Ernest Newman and 
myself, who, as sometimes happens, were in disagree- 
ment upon it. Disclaiming all desire to resume 
the argument, I would hazard the suggestion that 
such infelicities as may be found in Vaughan 
Williams’s vocal lines are due not to a lack of 
feeling for language but to an occasional difficulty 
in translating that feeling into notes of music. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
what may be described as the instrumental setting of 
words and that which is genuinely vocal. ‘Those 
of our composers who make the latter their ideal! 
are largely experimenters, for our tradition in these 
matters has been interrupted, and there is nothing 
to guide them in their search for a melodic 


|equivalent of the English language except the 


music of a remote past with which we are out of 
touch. It would be unreasonable to expect all 
experiments to be equally successful, especially in 


the case of a composer who does not put dexterity 


and, if he ever possessed any prejudices, which is| 


doubtful, they have been removed by the process | 
At the same time his congenital | 


of attrition. 
characteristics were so robust that he could study 
with Max Bruch, a typical German, and Maurice 
Ravel, a typical Frenchman, with less danger of 
becoming denationalized than besets and overcomes 


ithe number of 





in the forefront, either in his aims or in his attain- 
ments. But Vaughan Williams attains a high 
record in this matter, and will surely be reckoned 
by posterity among those who helped materially to 
restore the value of English song. 

Harmonically there is in reality only one thing 
to be recorded of Vaughan Williams’s music, and 
all other considerations are subsidiary to it. The 
modern tendency of harmonic theory is to reduce 
note combinations which are 
regarded as independent chords. We are far from 
the days when we were bothered by the permu 
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tations of the dominant thirteenth, and we are 
steadily progressing towards a view of harmony in 
which all compound sonorities are so many 
disguises of the common chord. The disguise 
itself is a matter of individual taste. The resources 
are illimitable. Now, the concept of disguise 
being in itself foreign to Vaughan-Williams’s 
personality, it is not surprising to find that his 
disguises are quite peculiarly transparent. There 
is no fancy dress about them, no attempt-to make 
them appear richer than they are—in short, no false 
pretence. The effect is quite remarkable. There 
are composers whose voices sound as if they sang 
in a thickly carpeted room with plush hangings. 
The best of Vaughan Williams always sounds as if 
he were, harmonically speaking, singing in a barn. 
At the risk of repeating myself I would add that 
this is another of the circumstances which combine 
to give so definite an impression of personality as, 
to continue the simile, the individual quality of a 
voice is more quickly perceived in a barn than in a 
drawing room. 

The list of his works has undergone considerable 
revision. Boileau’s famous recommendation 
‘ajoutez quelquefois et souvent eflacez’ seems 
to be its guiding principle, as in recent years he 
has seldom added a new composition to it without 
removing two or three others, and there is some 
danger, if his friends do not intervene, that it may 
ultimately be reduced to a mere handful. An 
article that I wrote in July, 1903, refers to a 
number of works which have disappeared, mean- 
while, from all authoritative compilations. There 
is even a composition for pianoforte and orchestra 
among them, much as it may surprise those who 
know Vaughan Williams’s feeling for the keyboard 
A Serenade for small orchestra was 
performed at Bournemouth in 1901, and about 
the same time the “Heroic Elegy’ was heard at 
the Royal College in the original version which 
was revived five years later. A Quintet for violin, 
‘cello, clarinet, and horn made its appearance at 
the Clinton Concerts, and the ‘ Bucolic Suite’ for 
orchestra, which has since disappeared from the 
list, had a qualified success the following year. 
In the above-mentioned article it is described 
as light music, and, as its title implies, pastoral 
in style: but the principal movements are rather 
more genuinely reminiscent of the countryside than 
pastoral music isaptto be. This is not the pastoral 
music of silk-clad shepherds and shepherdesses, 
but rather of brawny clodhoppers in corduroys.’ 
It is, however, characteristic that the most note- 
worthy survivals of this early period are songs, 
and, moreover, songs which have retained their 
hold upon the affections both of the composer 
and of the public. The popular “Linden Lea’ 
dates from then, and boasts the largest circulation 
still. “Blackmore by the Stour’ is its contem- 
porary, and the six Sonnets from the “House of 
Life,’ which followed, include another outstanding 
‘Silent Noon,’ though why that song 
should be more popular than the others is one of 
those taste that no critic yet has 


instrument. 


success, 


mysteries of 
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been able to solve. The original version of 
“Willow-Wood ’ was performed at the Broadwood 
Concerts in 1902, and the work was re-written jn 
its present form the following year. Another 
notable song of those days is ‘ Whitber must | 
wander’; but “Claribel’ is several years older. So 
far as output is concerned, it would be inaccurate 
to regard these years as devoted to vocal writing, 
for the instrumental works were numerous and 
important ; but whereas only one or two of the latter 
have escaped the author’s ruthless extermination, 
the vocal works have been more fortunate. This 
confirms the view that the deep-rooted instincts 
which dominate Vaughan Williams’s work as 2 
whole were independent of the proficiency which 
he acquired slowly and even laboriously. They 
gave him fluency at a time when other aspects of 
music found him, relatively speaking, tongue-tied. 


To be continued.) 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
Continued Jrom March Number, ~p. 162 
By Harvey GRACE 

Il.—THe Weimar PERIOD 


One of the earliest of the works written at 
Weimar was probably the Prelude in G (II., 30). 
It is of very little value, though not ineffective when 
played with plenty of pace on a big organ. But 
as a rule the student who can play it with the 
necessary brilliance will be wise if he spend 
his time and technique on something more 
worth while. It contains very little thematic 
interest. We are given plenty of scale-passages, 
sometimes in sixths, alternated with big chords 
over a conventional zigzag pedal. The writing, 
laying-out, and management generally show some 
advance on previous efforts, though here and there 
Bach does not quite know what to do with the left 
hand, and ends by giving it some puerile figuration, 
or a mere duplication of the pedal. Such writing 
as this, for example : 

















is very uncomfortable for the young player, and 
gives poor value for the trouble it involves. The 
Prelude contains a liberal allowance of double 
pedal, though only long held notes are used. Spitta 
says that the chief motive behind this piece © was 
the setting free of a tumultuous flood of sound in 
which the impetuous spirit of the young composer 
revels with delight.’ But it must be confessed 
that the flood is too frequently dammed to be 
overwhelming. The occasional bars wherein we 
suddenly relapse into crotchet movement remind us 
that a lengthy mofo perpetuo was as yet beyond 
Bach. 
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We find him getting a bit nearer the mark in the 
Prelude in A minor (X., 238). Here he sets out 


to exploit a little rhythmical figure : 
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and does it so thoroughly that it becomes boring. 
It is present in all but a very few of the hundred 
and fifty bars the piece contains, and the 
interest is ioo often less than in the passage 
quoted. For example, we have this very tame 
sequence : 
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worked again and again. The leaping pedal is 
eflective—indeed the pedal part altogether is a 
great improvement on any we have met with 
so far. It shows us that Bach was beginning to 
realise the necessity for giving the feet a part as 
individual and important in its way as that allotted 
tothe hands. He even launches out. into a real 
double pedal passage at. the end-—not an affair of 
sustained octaves, but a moving part for the right 
foot over a stationary left. It is but a short 
flight, five bars in all, but is an interesting fore- 
shadowing of the dramatic passage at the end of 
the D major Prelude. 
some other early works, is apparently held in far 
higher esteem than it deserves. I remember one 
of our most distinguished organists playing it at 
a recital in Westminster Abbey some years ago. 
The Abbey was thronged to the doors, the man in 
the street being present in large numbers. I am 
afraid he carried away a poor opinion of Bach, as 
well he might, hearing him thus feebly represented. 
Even the enthusiastic Spitta admits that ‘the 
eflect of the rhythm, continuous throughout, and 
of the same quietness, is at best, however, 
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This A minor Prelude, like | 





the older composers Fugue in C major and 
with the final section of his Fugue in E mino., 
both of which are in *% time. But the 
technique of the Bach work, is good enough 
to warrant the conclusion that the composer 
had been at Weimar two or three years 
when it was written. The pedal part alone is, as 
jusual, a pretty safe guide. Here it has the 
'importance and consistency that we expect from 
the mature Bach. The only signs of inexperience 
|are the episodes, which consist of very poor 
| sequential passages. These may be made fairly 
tolerable by the use of alternate manuals, thus : 
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There may be the best of authorities for this 
| treatment, for the manuscript contains Jzavo and 
| forte indications, though whether they were written 
| by Bach or by a later hand is uncertain. 

There is a tendency among some strict players 
ito regard echo effects of this kind as modern 
| claptrap. But a moment’s reflection will show 

that they belong to an early period in the develop 
ment of organ playing. At adate when mechanical 
aids to registration were few and clumsy, a player 
'who wished to obtain variety would naturally 
depend a good deal on the antiphony of a couple 
of well-contrasted manuals. The early French 
|organ composers were specially given to this 
| kind of thing. In the following extract from a 
| Dialogue’ we find André Raison (1650 ?-17—?) 


‘ringing the changes on four keyboards : 





somewhat monotonous.’ The man in the street 
probably found an emphatic substitute for Spitta’s 
cautious ‘somewhat.’ Parry surprises us by| 
describing the work as “ attractive.’ 

The adjective, however, may fairly be applied to | 
the Fugue in G in ¥ time, usually known as the 
‘Jig’ fugue (XII. 55)—very probably composed | 
for a two-manual cembalo, with pedals, a fact | 
which would account for its secular character. | 
Spitta seems to regard it as having been 
Witten before the Weimar. period, and 
ascribes it directly to the influence of Buxtehude. 
Certainly it has a good deal in common with 








* Petit,’ 


* Grand,’ 
With a minim as the unit, 
time a//egro, this passage requires neat 


The original directions are 
* Cornet,’ and * Eco.’ 
and the 
handling. 

If the old Germans were as a rule less enter- 
prising, it was no doubt because their works were 
almost invariably fugal, or concerned with a chorale, 
and in both cases rapid manual changes would play 
but a small part. The early French writers usually 
wrote short pieces in free form, and set great store 
by manual contrast and solo stops. But even a 









fugue could not repress some of them. I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote a delightful passage 
from a little three-voice fugue for manuals only by 
this same Raison : 
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The Choir and Great suggestions are Guilmant’s, 
and represent the “Dessus de Trompette’ and 
* Jeu doux’ of the original. One does not expect to 
come upon such a piquant piece of dialogue 
in the course of a fugue. 

On the whole we need never hesitate to play all 
such episodical passages as Ex. 4 on two manuals. 
It can hardly be doubted that many of them owe 
their origin to the possibility of the easy and 
effective contrast provided by two organ manuals. 

As we know, Bach’s work at Weimar brought 
him into contact with a good deal of Italian 
chamber music, and the Jig’ fugue probably 
owes more to the old Italian violin composers than 
to Buxtehude or any other organ writer. We shall 
see many traces of this influence a little later. In 
this particular example it shows itself even more in 
the form than in the clear-cut springing idiom. 
The Italians were far ahead of the rest of the 
world in form, as in most other musical matters. 
Had Bach not piayed a good deal of their chamber 
music he would probably have spoilt the * Jig’ 
fugue by interpolating some bravura passages after 
the Buxtehude manner. Despite the weak episodes, 
this fugue is well worth playing to-day. It 
demands bright and promptly-speaking stops rather 
than power, and makes its effect best in a building 
not too large or resonant. If we think of it as 
chamber music and treat it accordingly we shall 
not go far wrong. And if our instrument or 
techical limitations will not allow us to play it at the 
lively pace it obviously demands, we should leave 
it alone. 
the better. 

Undignified? Yes, for Bach is frankly at play 
here. We can no more make this dance-scherzo 
dignified by playing it slowly than we can make the 
‘Little E minor’ merry and bright by playing it 
quickly. 

Another example of youthful high spirits is the 
‘Short’ G minor fugue (ii.), which clearly dates from 
this period. It is one of the most popular of all 
Bach’s works, and deservedly so, in spite of the 
fact that it is a long way from being a first-rate 
example of the form. Its faults are so obvious as 
to need only the merest indication. Not many 
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| pupils play bars 25-27 without noticing that the 
entry of the subject in the left hand fizzles out, 


that the pedal comes in only to play the humble 
role of harmonic support, and that the subject in 
the right hand apparently begins with its third note, 
I say ‘apparently’ because a second glance shoys 


‘that the entire subject is there, but its first two 


notes are hidden in the semiquavers. Even Spitta 
seems to have missed them, for he says the left. 


hand entry ‘is transferred after a few notes to the 


right hand.’ If it were a case of transference, the 


right hand would begin with the fifth note of the 
subject. 


Here are the three bars in question: 














Very little resource is shown in the treatment of 
the subject throughout. We have practically the 
same accompanying counterpoint at _— each 
appearance, helped out by a third part which does 
little beyond running in sixths with the counter- 
subject or hanging on to an inverted dominant 
pedal. ‘There are less than a dozen bars of four- 
part harmony in the whole work, and five of these 
are in an episode; and yet such is the charm of 
the fugue that we would not exchange it for some 
of the most formally perfect examples by Bach or 
anybody else. It has the three essentials of all 
delightful music—tunefulness, vital rhythm, and 
spontaneity. No faults of construction can damn 
a work in which these qualities are prominent, any 
more than formal perfection can save one in which 
they are absent. The wise teacher will not fail 
to point the moral when his pupils are revelling 
in this fugue—as they always do. 

One or two practical points call for notice. 
Shall we shake on each of the long-held manual 
notes? Some editions call for a trill in every case 
except that beginning in bar thirty-five, where it is 
clearly impossible. Others indicate it only in the 
two appearances of the long note as the highest 
part. This seems the sounder plan, as the shake 
is then fairly easy, and the passages gain a good 
deal in brilliance. ‘The sustained G in the tenor 
seventeen bars from the end is better without the 
shake, because the note is the centre round which 
the semiquaver pedal passage plays, and a shake 
obscures the outline. The trill sometimes suggested 
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for the alto of the final bars is also scarcely worth 
the trouble. After all, we must remember that a 
jong shake was originally little more than a device 
intended to produce the effect of a sustained note 
on instruments of the clavecin type, whereon a real 
sostenuto was impossible. Its use on the organ is 
purely ornamental, and it rarely makes its full 
effect save when it stands out at the top. 

The fugue calls for bright rather than loud 
registration, though the full organ may well be 
used at the end. As the writing is mostly thin 
and rather high on the keyboard we should be 
careful to use only the less aggressive of the 4-ft. 
stops, except in the passage preceding the C 
minor entry of the subject (where the harmony is 
in four parts with some low pedal notes), and in 
the closing bars. The last episode may be played 
on the Sweli or Choir, preferably the former, the 
Choir sounding rather lifeless after the stirring 
C minor passage. The return to the Great for 
Hull suggests 


ending is a bit of a problem. Dr. 
this plan : 








which is excellent in its bringing out of the 
imitation, but decidedly risky in execution. On 
the whole, there is much to be said in favour 
of staying comfortably on the Great, reducing it to 
8-ft. diapasons, and beginning to build up the tone 
again half-way through the episode. We may 
increase to full without Great reeds in the bar 
before the pedal entry, because thereafter we have 
no spare limbs for registration purposes. Every- 
thing else may be added for the final bar and 
half. 

Editions vary as to the 
seventh bars from the end. The 
of the left-hand part is: 


Rx. 
f=  SS 
eo es a -—s - 
The more usual reading is : 
Ex. 10 
al — : - 
WaP=aEEe Se 


which is certainly more melodious, convenient, and 
logic al. 


text of the sixth and 
Novello version 
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(To be continued.) 
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DELIUS’S NEW OPERA 
By Puitip HESELTINE 

‘Fennimore and Gerda,’* described on the title 
page of the score as Two Episodes in the Life of 
Niels Lyhne, in Eleven Pictures, set to music by 
Frederick Delius,’ was produced for the first time 
on any stage at Frankfort on October 21, 1919. 

All the resources of the famous opera house 
were lavished upon the production. ‘There were 
nine full orchestral rehearsals, and performers and 
public alike seem to have been enthusiastic in 
praise of the work. 

A month later the composer came to London to 
supervise the revival at Covent Garden of his 
earlier opera, A Village Romeo and Juliet.’ Arriving 
one week before the date fixed for the first perform- 
ance, he found that no full rehearsals had yet taken 
place, and that such preparations as had been made 
for the production were in a state of chaos unillu 
mined by even the customary British assurance 
that “everything would be all right on the night.’ 
He was therefore obliged, in sheer self-defence, to 
forbid the performance: in consequence of which 
the public were given two additional opportunities 
of acquainting themselves with the master-works of 
Puccini. 

These two episodes in the life of Frederick 
Delius throw an instructive light on the present 
condition of music in his native country. It is 
also significant that the gap in the repertory caused 
by the withdrawal of Delius’s opera was filled by 
further performances of Puccini. For when 
“A Village Romeo and Juliet’ was first produced 
here in 1910, it fell rather flat, owing to what the 
critics were pleased to call “lack of dramatic 
interest.’ Now supposing one of the later plays of 
Maeterlinck were presented to the patrons of the 


Lyceum Theatre, with every conceivable sceni 
appurtenance and effect,’ as a thrilling melodrama, 
they would no doubt pass a similar verdict, 


couched perhaps in not quite similar terms. So it 
is inevitable that if a work like A Village 
Romeo and Juliet’ is presented as a realistic drama 
(a minor detail of the 1910 production was a rea/ 
merry-go-round on the stage!), critics previously 
unacquainted with the work cannot be blamed for 
judging it by the ‘ dramatic’ standards established 
for them by Puccini. 

They have of late years grown so accustomed to 
regard an opera as a play set to music that their 
sense of what is fit and proper to the form is apt 
to be very sadly perturbed when they are con 
fronted with a work which is simply the over- 
flowing of music on to the stage, the projection of 
emotions underlying music into visible as well 
audible reality. 

Opera, it should be remembered, is a musica. 
form. It is not a play with music, though many 
such are termed operas or, more accurately, music 
dramas. Opera is simply programme music with 
the programme enacted upon an external stage 
instead of in the imagination merely: and the 


Vocal score (English and German words) /n ¢ Press Universal 


Edition, Vienna 
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scope of its programme may range from the crudest 
form of melodrama to the subtlest interplay of 
conflicting emotions. 

When a composer is said to be inspired by his 
subject, it is too often supposed that the subject 
itself suggested the work to him in the first instance, 
that he is adumbrating his subject as though it 
were a thing exterior to himself. In the same way 
the music of an opera is thought to have been 
generated by its text. 

In some cases this may be true: but in the 
majority, the subject or programme of a musical 
composition is no more than a convenient frame- 
work upon which the composer may construct and 
elaborate a work whose emotional or psychic basis 
was already clearly defined in his mind before he 
approached his ‘subject.’ This explains the 
common phenomenon of a composer who ardently 
desires to write an opera but cannot find a suitable 
libretto. 

A symphonic work based upon a tale or drama 
is not an illustration ’ of its subject, tacked on to 
the finished product like ‘incidental’ music, but a 
new presentation, in terms of another art, of the 
elements of which the original tale or drama was 
made. Thus the music and the drama are parallel 
expressions of the same matter. The one is not 
engendered by the other: their relationship is 
rather that of brother and sister. 

The old distinction between ‘operatic’ and 
‘ symphonic’ music has broken down as completely 
as the arbitrary differentiation of ‘programme’ 
music from ‘abstract’ or “ absolute’ music, which, 
in a word, is simply music. 

Yet all music is necessarily programme music, 
whether the events that make up the programme 
are enacted in the visible world or in the innermost 


recesses of the soul. And even when descriptions 


of physical phenomena loom large in the pro-| 


gramme, these exterior happenings can only assume 
a musical importance in so far as they symbolise 
or evoke their corresponding states of mind. 
Music, in short, may be described as a formula 
for evoking a particular state of mind or a com- 
plexity of such states in a particular relation. 
hese relations which can be generalized and 
expressed by music could not be even stated in 
words without the invention of a kind of psycholo- 
gical algebra. 

We cannot state an emotional crisis in words, but 
we can sometimes provide an example of how a 
particular individual will behave under the stress of 
such emotion, his words and actions expressing 
particularly a condition which music would neces- 
sarily generalize, however strong the individuality 
of its composer might be. 

Thus in an opera the plot or story may be just 
in example, a visible particularization of what the 
music is telling us in a broader and more universal 
sense. 

The music is not illustrative of that particular 
story: on the contrary, the story is one among 
many other possible illustrations of the emotional 
basis of the music which has, after all, its origin in 
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the experience or imagination of the composer, 
And the listener, being an inverted composer, 
recognises its truth in correlation to his own 
experience or imagination. Each character in the 
story is merely a medium into which the composer 
projects part of himself and in which the 
appreciative spectator or listener recognises a part 
of himself also. 

All opera of this kind is either parable or pure 
symbolism. 

In Delius’s ‘A Village Romeo and J uliet,’ although 
there is an ostensible story, it is impossible to 
regard the characters as the ordinary individuals of 
Gottfried Keller’s novel. They have become 
symbolic types that move and have their being ina 
vision of human life, aloof and mysterious. 

In ‘Fennimore and Gerda’ the characters are 
not in the least mysterious: they speak and act 
like ordinary human beings, and ‘naturalness’ is 
the keynote of the dialogue. Yet the form of the 
work has been wholly prescribed by musical 
considerations, and the libretto—which has been 
written by the composer himself—is everywhere 
subordinate to the requirements of the music. 

Like “A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ the work 
is divided, not into acts and scenes but into ‘ pictures.’ 
In neither opera is the story set forth with any of 
that narrative detail which has so often been the 
bane of the lyrical composer, but in both the 
imagination of the spectator is called into play as 
an active dramatis persona. 

‘Fennimore and Gerda’ (which was composed 
between 1908 and 1910) is far more definite and 
compact in structure than ‘A Village Romeo and 
Juliet,’ which dates from 1900-01. Not only are 
the individual scenes more closely knit in the later 
opera, but there are greater firmness and coherence 
in the design of the whole work. Every ‘picture’ 
is musically self-subsistent, generally built round 
an initial theme or rhythmic figure, and the logical 
development and flow of the music are never inter- 
rupted for the sake of thrusting the words into 
prominence. Nor do comparatively trivial remarks 
in the dialogue, such as ‘Have a cigar, old man,’ 
call for or receive any musical commentary ; they 
fall into their right and natural place in the dialogue 
by reason of the fact that they are never obtruded 
by the music. The whole work lasts only an hour 
and a half. After the second picture and after the 
ninth picture three years are supposed to elapse, 
the passage of time being marked by a short 
interval in performance. After the fourth picture 
there is a full close but no interval. Except for 
these breaks the music is continuous throughout, 
the pictures being connected by orchestral 
interludes, mostly so short that the antiquated 
machinery of theatres like Covent Garden could 
never deal with the changes of scene in the time 
allotted. 

The longest picture (the ‘Gerda’ episode) 
occupies fourteen pages of the vocal score, the 
shortest four, there being eighty-one pages in all. 

Without any prelude the curtain rises upon a 
room in the house ot Consul Claudi. Fennimore, 
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his daughter, is working at her embroidery while 
her cousin, Niels Lyhne, sits at her feet. They 
are talking about their childhood. Fennimore is 
impatient at the monotony of her home life and 
longs to go out into the world in search of new 
experiences. Niels on the other hand is a dreamer 
who is well content to remain where he is. ~ Your 
window where you sit and sew’—he 
exclaims I want no wider world than this. Out 
in the world one feels a longing for home, and 
perhaps one’s real home is a kindred spirit whom 
one loves.’ He is on the point of making a 
passionate declaration to Fennimore when they are 
interrupted by the appearance of their cousin Erik 
Regstrup, Niels’s bosom friend, in whom Fennimore 
is obviously more interested than in the dreamy 
Niels. It begins to rain. Erik calls for a song, 
and Fennimore unlocks her heart with a romantic 
baliad : 


garden 


Young Svanhild sat alone and sighed, 
Of freedom and joy despairing. 
‘Over yonder’s the land of my dreams,’ she cried, 


* And thither I would be faring.’ . 


The curtain descends and, after an entr’acte of 
twenty-nine bars, rises to reveal the lower end of 
the Claudi’s garden which reaches down to the 
edge of the fjord. There is a little landing-stage 
overshadowed by trees, and here Erik and 
Fennimore are discovered together in a boat. It 
is night, and the sound of singing is heard from 
over the water: 


A long sustained melody without words for a tenor voice sung’ off” 


























Hearing the approach of a second boat, Erik and 
Fennimore disappear into the garden. The other 
boat arrives, rowed by Niels and containing Consul 
Claudi, his wife and a friend. They disembark and 
make for the house. while Niels remains behind to 
moor the boat. Meanwhile Erik and Fennimore 
t-appear and Niels quickly conceals himself in the 
shadow of the trees. A swift love scene ensues 
(twenty-eight bars in all), built upon two themes 
(Exx. 2 and 3): 


Ex. 2 





XUM 


| his anxiety. 











which recur in modified forms throughout the 
‘Fennimore’ episode. The lovers return to the 
house, and Niels is left alone in despair. 

Three years pass. Erik and Fennimore, now 
married, are living in a house on the Mariagerfjord. 
Disappointment has come to both of them. 
Fennimore is disillusioned about her husband, who 
has taken to drink, Erik about his talent as a 
painter. He stares moodilyat thesea. Fennimore 
reproaches him for not working any more at his 
art. He replies that he needs new impressions 
and new influences. Niels has been invited for a 
visit, and presently arrives. While Erik is helping 
the porter to carry in his luggage, Fennimore 
implores Niels to do all he can to pull Erik out of 
the slough of despond into which he has fallen. 
* Day after day he broods his time away, and when 
the day is done his horrible friends take him off 
and keep him drinking all night long.’ — Erik 
returns, followed by a maid bearing bottles and 
glasses. Fennimore leaves the two men to them- 
selves, and there is some semblance of gaiety as they 
light their cigars and drink to each other’s health. 
The curtain falls, and there is an entr’acte of four 
bars. The next picture shows the same scene, but 
late in the evening. The two friends have been 
talking over old times. Erik speaks of the gradual 
falling away of all his bright illusions and hopes. 
* At times a sense of despair comes over me. I sit 
and work and nothing comes of it—and time is 
gliding by with relentless haste. Whenever I paint 
a picture the time it has taken is mine for ever, 
| although it’s past and gone. But think of ail the 
years I’ve lived and created nothing!’ Niels 
| advises him to travel, but this seems only to increase 
He regards travel as a last resort on 
which he is afraid to embark for fear of proving to 
himself once and for all that his career as an artist 
is at an end. 

This is perhaps the most powerful and subtly 
wrought scene in the whole work. ‘The next 
picture shows us Erik seated at his easel, morose 
and listless, unable to accomplish anything. Five 
of his boon companions, on their way to the fair at 
Aalborg, invite him to join them. At first he is 
unwilling. Then one of them—a_broken-down 
schoolmaster—taunts him. ‘I see you are much 
too busy with your immortal painting.’ Wearily 
he consents to go with them. Fennimore begs 


him to stay at home, but it is useless. “I must 
have companionship.’ ~ But you have Niels: a 
better friend you'll never find.’ “Niels! He no 


longer understands me.’ Fennimore watches him 
| go, then bursts into tears. Niels comes in, and she 
composes herself. She asks him what Erik was 
like as a boy. He speaks of his friend with loyalty 
}and enthusiasm: ° He was all that a boy should be, 
brave and handsome, a lad of impulse, alert and 
active, always given to wild pranks and mad 
adventures.’ ~ How strange, then,’ says Fennimore, 
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* that he should have wanted to become an artist!’ 
Niels bids her think of him as he was when she 
first fell in love with him. She replies wearily that 
she has too often brooded over that time. Witha 
sudden impulse she stretches out her hands to Niels 
and begs him to stand by her in her trouble. 
* You'll be my friend, Niels, always . . . .?’ The 
curtain is lowered for a few bars, and the next 
picture reveals the same room in the grey twilight 
of the following morning. Fennimore has been 
waiting up for Erik, who presently comes in, reeling 
drunk, and collapses on a sofa. A brief interlude, 
curiously akin to the slow middle section of * Brigg 
Fair,’ ushers in the seventh picture: the birch 
forest in autumn. It is in this scene that Niels and 
Fennimore first admit the passion that has been 
slowly springing up between them, and against 
which each of them has silently struggled in vain. 
It is a scene of swift movement and a despairing 
kind of intensity, with something sinister and 
autumnal in the background all the while, to remind 
the lovers of the years that are gone and of the 
brevity and uncertainty of their stolen hours of 
happiness. The two concluding pictures of the 
‘Fennimore’ episode take place in the depth of 
winter. The fjord is frozen and the ground is 
covered with Niels is now living on the 
other side of the fjord. Erik has gone to Aalborg 
for the day with his friends, and Fennimore is 
impatiently awaiting a promised visit from Niels. 
There is a feeling of tense expectancy in the air. 
Suddenly the maid brings in a telegram. Erik is 
dead. He has met with an accident and they are 
bringing him home. Fennimore, in a frenzy of 
remorse, rushes out to meet Niels, curses him for 
betraying his friend and her, and bids him be gone 
for ever. Four dark figures approach, bearing the 
body of Erik, and Fennimore falls insensible in the 
Three years pass. The next picture 
affords the greatest possible contrast to the three 
swift preceding it. All is quiet and 
reposeful. We see Niels on his farm at Lénborg- 
gaard in harvest time. The labourers are singing 
in the fields. Niels reflects upon the past, and 
finds consolation in having devoted his future to 
the Earth, old and trusty mother of us all.’ The 
happy song of the labourers rounds off this very 
brief picture. 


snow. 


snow. 


scenes 


The last scene of all portrays Niels Lyhne’s very 
sentimental wooing of Gerda Skinnerup, and is 
enlivened by the merry banter of Gerda’s three 
younger sisters. 


Those who are acquainted with Jacobsen’s 
essentially tragic novel* will perhaps cavil at the 
suggestion conveyed by this ending of the opera 
that Niels ‘lived happily ever after,’ for the novel 
concludes with a powerful and __heartrending 
description of Niels’s death in a military hospital 
after he has been wounded in action. 


But Delius’s work, as has been emphasised above, 
is a purely musical conception, and is not designed 





* The original title i 


Niels Lyhne,’ but for some reason or other 
the English trar F 


lation is called ° Siren Voices 
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in any way to illustrate or set forth in detail the 
life of Niels Lyhne. 

The concentration and swiftness of the action 
and the passionate directness and intensity of the 
music combine to create a satisfactory sense of 
unity and cohesion that is all too rare in modem 
opera. And although this work is already more 
than ten years old, it is undoubtedly one of the 
most successful experiments in a new direction 
that the operatic stage has yet seen. 


Jnterludes 
By ‘Feste’ 

Some recent happenings in the conceit room 
invite comment. The Editor warns me that space 
is at a premium this month, so I must be brief, 
Perhaps I shall be most likely to get in all I want 
to say if I follow the example of Mr. Alfred Jingle. 
Those of you who are aged enough to be 
Pickwickians will remember that volatile individual’s 
habit of covering a great deal of ground in a short 
time by omitting some of the less important parts 
of speech. This method will, I believe, be 
generally adopted at some future date. It will be 
a very real economy all round, and should appeal 
to us musicians especially, because in its elision of 
the unessential it will bring literature into line 
with modern music. There we are able to 
dispense with such details as preparation and 
resolution of discords, or the complete statement 
and repetition of themes (in the rare event of there 
being any), and we have no use for cadences 
except at the end. Sometimes we don’t use them 
even there. We simply leave the musical thought 
suspended in mid-air, draw a double-bar, and 
start the manuscript on its adventures among the 
publishers. In this matter of cadence, literature 
is already abreast with music. We are now as 
economical of the full-stop as the modern composer 
is of its equivalent the cadence. At the head of 
this page, for example, you will see the title of the 
journal set forth without the full-stop that a few years 
ago would have been considered necessary. It 1s 
now taken for granted. In due season we shall 
often find prepositions, conjunctions, and articles 
omitted on the same principle. The saving of 
time, paper, and printer’s ink will be enormous. 
We shall then see that Mr. jingle was not a mere 
comic character, but a literary artist born a century 
too soon. 


of past month debit of 
Philharmonic Choir. General chorus of praise 

excellently trained, clear enunciation, confident 
attack, good tone, very. Rather short on the 
men’s side—what choir isn’t? Can hardly expect 
new choir show perfect balance, especially 
in times when conditions still far from normal. 
Even in 1913 choral societies did not spring full- 
armed from sea, like what’s-his-name. Comic touch 
provided by critics who made astute comparisons 
between balance and volume of four-month-old 
Philharmonic baby and pre-war standard of long- 


Interesting event 
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established Northern choirs. “Excellent choir, but 
not a patch on the Sheffield (or Huddersfield, or | 
Leeds, or Birmingham, or Bacup, or Biggleswade, or | 
&c., &c.) heard before the war. Mere Londoners | 
who have never been to Bacup don’t know what} 
choral singing is.’ And so forth—amusing, very. | 
Only comparison of interest would be with one of 
Northern choirs wher at same tender age. | 
Impossible to make—must wait until Philharmonic 
is at least six years old—can then fairly pit against 
Bacup and rest. But method of criticism has 
piquant possibilities. As thus; piano débutante, 
‘Miss Nemo—promising player—excellent touch 
unusual intelligence—enjoyable recital—very. But 
power not a shadow of that produced by Lamond 
and Busoni at their best. Left hand comparatively 
weak—development of biceps far below that of 
village blacksmith—good course Swedish drill 
n»eeded—can hardly take Miss Nemo seriously as 
pianist just yet—sorry—very.’ Absurd? Quite 





agree. 
Sum up—Kennedy Scott did wonders in getting 
together and training in such short time choir 
able give excellent performance of exacting 
programme—Bach’s “ Sing ye,’ very difficult eight- 
part choral section of new Delius work, “Song 
of the High Hills,’ and Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony—hardest and most ungrateful of nuts. 
Perhaps error of judgment in leading off with 
Bach work—demands very ample resources in 
tenor and bass departments—weakness of choir 
unnecessarily exposed—should have chosen four- 
part or five-part unaccompanied Bach—would 
have thrilled us with “ Death, I do not fear thee,’ 
for instance—one of finest choruses old man ever 
wote. Hope Scott will turn iton soon. Choir 
showed high musical intelligence in Delius 

characteristic idiom—groping chromatics—vague 
tonality —beauty subtle and elusive ; did not elude 
choir—seized it and passed it on to audience. 
In Choral Symphony singers very much on spot. 
Have heard work sung by several crack Northern 
choirs—very powerful—slightly rough (roughness 
not out of place here), but never heard better 
attack or more true and confident singing of cruel 
soprano passages than by Philharmonic. Hope 
choir will live long—fulfil early promise—great 
addition London musical life—fine thing for 
venerable (but still full of beans) Philharmonic 
Society —will give opportunities for programmes 
of exceptional interest. Many vivid works for 
chorus and orchestra waiting hearing—can be 
done justice to only by combination of first-rate 
choir and band heard in building of Queen’s Hall 


size. 





Indignant letter in Ze/egraph few days ago— 
Writer went to concert at Brighton (lucky man to 
be at Brighton now that April’s here!). Beecham 
Orchestra — conductor, Coates — programme an- | 
nounced Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for strings | 
~writer anxious hear Elgar work—bought two 
guineas’ worth tickets—({lucky man to have two to 
spare wish I knew him!). Went to concert; sat 


‘ourselves at prospect of embargo 
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patiently through various works including complete 
and damning exposure of futility of common chord 
better known as Prelude to *‘ Parsifal’—moment 
for Elgar arrived—writer sat up—woke friends—all 
agog. No bon, as Army linguists say—Elgar work 
omitted—no apology or explanation. Writer made 
appropriate remarks—cooled down—wrote to 
Telegraph in mild vein suitable to journal cir- 
culating in homes of England. Genuine grievance 
here—of far too frequent occurrence. Concert 
audiences apparently regarded as worms or door- 
mats—performances begin late—are prolonged by 
encores which are forbidden (on paper)—end so 
late that worm whose hole is at a distance has 
either to crawl off before last item or run risk of 
meeting early bird before reaching hole. 

If I go to variety theatre I know programme 
will be adhered to, or necessary changes announced 
—performance will not be held up for ten minutes 
at a time while some vain soloist trots to and from 
artists’ room lapping up applause till last drop 
squeezed out—(all soloists, especially vocal, should 
be smothered—not at birth—too early—must wait 
till show signs of disease—then adopt method 
painless as possible—but must be speedy and safe). 

Had similar experience to Brighton complainant 
recently. Went to Queen’s Hall to hear Ravel’s 
‘Valses Nobles et Sentimentales’—only work 
down that I wanted to hear—would have paid to 
have missed some of rest of programme— 
gave up afternoon’s fishing to go—sat through two 
hours’ waiting for those noble and sentimental 
waltzes—last item on programme—not played- 
‘Pavane pour une Infante Défunte’ substituted 
—beautiful work, but not what I had paid to hear 
—annoyed, and felt like one of the worms whose 


life I had prolonged by not going fishing. Should 
have been less annoyed if word had _ been 
vouchsafed from platform. Conductor, lessee, 


stewards, and other attendants all afflicted with loss 
of voice—surely vocal soloist could have come 
on—made announcement in recitativo. Concert- 
giving costly work—risky, too—plenty of counter- 
attractions—cinemas and music-halls with first-rate 
orchestras-—audience allowed to smoke—admission 
cheaper than at concerts—not right time to irritate 
patrons by unpunctuality or discourtesy. 


Strauss has bobbed up again in concert halls— 
no wild excitement either before or after 
performance of ‘Don Juan’ on March 13—work 
sounded unexpectedly tame, even at end of a 
rather tame concert. Some alarums however few 
days later at .Zolian Hall, when M. Mischa-Leor 
began to fire off programme of German songs in 
original language. Very disappointing, just when 
my friend (in fact everybody’s friend) Emest 
Newman and I had begun to shake hands with 
on gutturals 
being removed. War is over—very well—let’s be 
as we were before it began. Can’t do without 
German songs—not enough of any other kind to 
make up more than a programme or two—as Mr. 
Newman said recently in Wanchester Guardian : 
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‘as yet we have not more than about thirty! No doubt about that being the stuff to give ys 
English songs that have even any pretension) Then had Schubert’s song about schoolboy who 
to being at once first-rate and English.’ True—| plucked rose and pricked finger—profound moral 
estimate if anything on generous side, but that| lesson on danger of undue haste in pursuit of 
is Ernest’s lavish, enthusiastic way—lI should have} beauty. 

put the total at twenty, and of these three are by! Note thus struck well maintained throughoy 
Purcell and one by Hook—which shows what a poor | recital. Why bother us with settings by Vaughan 
lot our modern native composers are, as I and my/ Williams, Ireland, Bridge, Holst, Bax, Parry. 
friend remind them at times. German songs thus|Stanford, and others, of reputed poems by 
essential to our musical life—must be sung in| Masefield, Yeats, Brooke, Stevenson, &c., when 
German because peculiar beauty of words evades|there are the treasures of German lyricism to 
translators—just as we may imagine such equally| draw from? Me for Snitzel, Hoggenheimer & Co. 
fine native lyrics as “Somewhere a voice is calling ’ ‘all the time. Must really talk seriously to the youth 
or The Heart of a Rose’ losing some of their|Capell of Daz/y Maz/—has been saying nasty 
poignant beauty if translated into German—| things about German songs—poking fun at them 
Mischa-Leon to be praised for offering feast of song | —disrespectful, very. He must cultivate fine 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, &c.,| detached attitude of “internationals ’—will then see 
unspoiled by being put into our wretched, | that Britain is hungry after five years’ deprivation 
unsingable language. Distressing to record that | of German language and modern German music— 
group of ill-mannered fellows interrupted singer| has given thorough trial to substitutes from France, 
before he had had time to expel more than/ Russia, Italy, America, Spain, and even Britain— 
dozen of those rich gutturals we have so missed | thought it good enough at first, but soon began to 
during past five years—I and my friend ashamed!|see through it—colourable imitations—inferior 
of them (the ill-mannered fellows, not the| Dosset—anxious to get back to genuine article 
gutturals) hope Mischa-Leon will treat them as|made in Germany by old firm. To-day’s motto 
deserve by shaking dust of England off feet and| for musical Britain (if she can be called musical), 
taking programme of German songs to quarters| is ‘ Back to 1913.’ 

where likely to be appreciated—somewhere nearer | Hoch ! 

the Rhine. Got through programme all right after | 

quarter of hours scene that was disgrace to| 

London. After objectors persuaded to withdraw, NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
settled down and enjoyed ourselves. Over-| COMPOSERS 

whelming superiority of German songs shown in 
first five minutes—Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide ’"—lovely 





By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


poem by Matthison—here is brief extract in VII.—RICHARD SAMPSON 

English : Among the many distinguished composers who 
Soon, O wonder! flourished during the reign of Henry VIII. the name 
On my tomb will blossom | of Richard Sampson holds an honoured place. Dr. 
One small flower from my fond heart’s ashes springing. Ernest Walker, in his excellent ‘ History of Music in 
On its petals one name will brightly glisten, | England’ (1907) gives prominence to Sampson in 
Can you not guess it ? | his brief list, but of biographical data he furnishes 


none save that he was ‘ Dean of the Chapel Royal in 
Can we not? ‘ Adelaide only,’ of course! Music| 1516’—an error of date, as will be seen in the course 
thoroughly worthy—rich harmony—daring and of the present article. No previous musical writer 
passionate accompaniment. For example : has taken the trouble to piece together the scattered 
references to this remarkable ecclesiastic and 
composer to be found in the ‘Calendar of Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII.,’ and I confess it was no easy 

| *3P ) 












ak <a ; intags | task to wade through the twenty volumes (in reality 
den - lich ze jon + te A + suf | thirty-one parts) of that monumental work, on which 

eee ae | account the material unearthed will be serviceable to 
—— TS ST a = future investigators of early Tudor music. 


To begin with, Richard Sampson, LL.D., was not 
| Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1516. This coveted 
position, which was generally the prelude to 
| bishopric, was held by John Vesey during 1514-1 
in which latter year he was made Bishop of Exeter), 

and by John Clark during 1519-23. 








eS SS p ; 
Soe eee One of the earliest references to Sampson is on 
. rm P ary e195 , » ae < : . > = 
name will bright-ly lis - ten, January 12, q 517, W hen he was appointed Proctor at 
- dem Pur - pur -blatt-chen, Tournay. Three years later he appears as Dean of 
——— — St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and, on April 1, 1522, he 
= = pane, oth . . agg 7 
\ —— was given the canonry of St. Paul’s Cathedral, vacant 
by the death of C. Urswick, to which post was added 
222 on June 29 the sacristship of St. Paul’s. At length, 
; = feats after the appointment of Dr. John Clark as Bishop 
— tt of Bath and Wells (March 26, 1523), and his 
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restitution of temporalities (May 2), Richard 
Sampson was promoted to the Deanery of the Chapel 
Royal at a salary of £33 6s. 8d. a year. 

In the King’s Book of Expenses for 1532 we meet 
with an item under date August 11: ‘To Master 
Dean of the King’s Chapel [Dr. Sampson], the 
ordinary reward for the Chapel, 4os.’ Not long 
afterwards, on March 13, 1533, Dr. Sampson was 
granted the Prebend of Stotfield in the diocese of 
Lichfield, and four months later (July 9) he was 
given the Deanery of Lichfield. He was thus a 
super-pluralist, enjoying the revenues of Dean of 
St. Stephen’s, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and Dean 
of Lichfield, as well as Dean of Windsor. Further 
preferment awaited him, and on March 31, 1534, 
he was presented to the Rectory of Hackney, but as 
asort of set-off he resigned the vicarage of Stepney. 

Among the MSS. in the British Museum (Royal 
ii, and xi.), ¢. 1520, there is a beautiful Motet for 
five voices by R. Sampson, ‘Quam pulcra es amica’ ; 
also a Motet by him, in honour of Henry VIII, 
entitled ‘Psallete felices protecti culmine rose pur- 
puree,’ for four voices in parts (Royal ii. and xi.). 

Owing to the illness of Dean Pace of St. Paul’s, it 
was found necessary to have a Vice-Dean, and 
hence on February 20, 1536, Cromwell appointed 
Sampson ‘Coadjutor.’? Consequently on  Pace’s 
death in May, 1536, we are not surprised to find 
Sampson advanced to the Deanery of St« Paul’s, 
followed by his promotion to the see of Chichester 
on June 11, obtaining restitution of the temporalities 
on July 4. He was subsequently (July 20) dispensed 
to hold the Deanery of St. Paul’s 7” commendam, 
having previously resigned the Deanery of Windsor. 

Yet although Bishop Sampson owed so much to 
royal favour, he was a stout partisan of the old faith. 
On August 21, 1538, he wrote to a dignitary at Rye 
expressing his aversion to any service sung openly in 
English, and advising the non-adoption of ‘such 
novelties.’ For suspected leanings towards Catholic 
doctrines he was imprisoned in July, 1540. As Dr. 
Gairdner writes, ‘Sampson, Bishop of Chichester, 
was One morning nominated as the first Bishop of 
Westminster ; two hours later he was disgraced and 
imprisoned.’ He was, however, soon released and 
restored to favour, only to be replaced as Dean of 


the Chapel Royal by Thirlby, the new Bishop of | 


Westminster. As a solatium he was promoted by 
Henry VIII. to the see of Lichfield and Coventry on 
March 3, 1543, receiving the temporalities of the 
same on March 14, 

It does not come within the scope of this brief 
memoir to touch on the career of Sampson as Bishop 
of Lichfield, but he was one of the six bishops that 


voted for retaining the old Service books. His 
musica! career practically ended in 1536. There is 
much obscurity about his religious views under 


Edward VI., and it is most probable that inwardly he 
adhered to the old faith. He died at Eccleshall on 
September 25, 1554, almost eighty years of age. 


We are sorry to hear that the British Symphony | 


Orchestra’s series of concerts at Queen’s Hall is to 
be discontinued for -lack of public support. This 
unfortunate occurrence should remind concert-givers 
of the need for decentralisation. At present we have 
too many concerts in the middle of London, and too 
few on the outskirts. There is a huge public in the 


more distant suburbs wanting music, but wanting it 
near home. 


Why not take it to them? 
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A BIT OF OLD LONDON LIFE 
As a rule we look to old books and pictures to give 
us authentic glimpses of past times. Only rarely 
does music help us, and even then such help is 
usually indirect. The art was merely groping its way 
towards expression at a period when writers and 
painters could set down in unmistakable terms the 
things they saw. There is, however, one feature of 
old London life that only music can reconstruct for 
us. Writers have told us of the street cries: 
painters have given us pictures of hawkers crying 
their wares: it is left to the musician to show us the 
fragments of tunes to which the cries were sung. 
Few are in use to-day. Like the old signs, they have 
largely disappeared as the need for them ceased. 
Some among us who live in what are known as ‘select 
neighbourhoods’ even put up minatory notices 
warning the hawker that if he must needs peddle in 
‘Our Street,’ he must peddle silently. But it is easy to 
imagine the importance of street cries in days when 
few of the population could read, and when the retail 
merchant pushed his shop and stock-in-trade before 
him on a barrow, or carried it on his head. It is not 
surprising that old composers should have been 
interested in these cries : the surprising thing is that 
only lately have we been able to see the practical 
result of such interest. As is now well known, 
Sir Frederick Bridge recently discovered manuscripts 
of Weekes, Gibbons, and Deering, in which street 
cries were worked into a kind of choral fantasy, or 
‘fancy,’ as the form was called. Sir Frederick has 
lectured on his discovery, and our readers will 
remember that a résumé of one of these lectures 
appeared in the Musical Times for February. The 
works have now been published by Messrs. Novello, 
as Nos. 1343, 1344, and 1345 of their Part-Song 
Book. The first is by Weelkes, and in its original 
form was for a single voice with viol accompaniment. 
Sir Frederick suggests that different voices may be 
used for the sake of variety, and also to give more 
point to the various cries. He has made the work 
suitable for choral performance by arranging three 
sections for S.A.T B., adapting the composer’s viol 
|harmony. The Gibbons specimen is more elaborate, 
|and consists of a fragment of plainsong given to the 
third viol, round which the other viols weave counter- 
point, while the chorus delivers the various cries, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in combination. The 
‘fancy’ is in two parts, the first ending with a brief 
five-part setting of the words,‘ And so wee make an 
end,’ the second with the Watchman’s cry, ‘ Twelve 
o’clocke, looke well to your locke, your fier, and your 
light, and so good-night.’ There is far more scope 
for choralists than might be imagined, great 
contrasts in the way of tone-colour being possible. 
| There is a world of difference, for example, between 
the pathetic begging of the Bedlamites and the 
strident bass ‘Oyez! if any man or woman can tell 
any tydyngs of a gray mare, with a long mane and a 
short tayle, she halts downe right before, and is starke 
lame behind, and was lost this thirtieth day of 
February. He that can tell any tydyngs of her let 
him come to the Cryer and he shall have well for his 
hier.’ The ‘Swepe, chimney swepe’ is a 
delightful tune of sixteen bars. 

Good as is the Gibbons ‘ fancy,’ that of Deering is 
even better. It containsa good many cries not used by 
Weelkes and Gibbons, and the purely musical interest 
is perhaps greater. The chimney sweep’s song is 
| here given to soprano and tenor, a reminder that the 
| sweep was always accompanied by a small boy. The 
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grey mare is ayain cried, though in this case she is 
far more afflicted, being blind, minus one leg, and 
‘with a great hole in her ear.’ In those days, 
apparently, sufferers from toothache did not pay a 
visit to the dentist, nor was the practitioner dignified 
by such a title. There was only one cure, and that 
drastic: no such compromises as ‘ stopping.’ 
The victim waited till he heard the cry ‘Touch and 
Touch and goe! Ha’ ye work for Kindheart 
the toothdrawer? Touch and goe! Touch and 
on which (unless the pain mysteriously ceased 
he went and touched—-and touched to some 
purpose, we may be sure, in spite of the artist’s 
ingratiating name. 

[t will be seen that these ‘fancies’ have more thana 
merely antiquarian interest. They are genuine slices 
of life, grave and gay by turn, and thoroughly 
characteristie of our race in their blending of the 
serious and the nonsensical. There can be no doubt 
that singers and audiences will revel in them. 
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THE IDEAS OF M. 


By ¢ 


VINCENT D’INDY 
>. SAINT-SAENS, DE L’INSTITUT 
(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 


larch mur page 177. 


In the introduction of his book, M. D’Indy says the 
most excellent things about the artistic conscience, the 
f acquiring talent as the result of hard 
and of not relying solely on one’s natural 
Horace had said the same things long 
ago; still, they cannot be repeated too often at a time 
like the present, when so many artists reject all rules 
and restrictions, declare that they mean 
unto themselves,’ and reply to the most justifiable 
criticisms by the one peremptory argument that they 
‘will do as they please.’ Assuredly, art is the home 
of freedom, but freedom is not anarchy, and it is 
anarchy that is now fashionable both in literature and 
in the arts. Why do poets not see that, in throwing 
down the barriers, they merely give free access to 
mediocrities, and that their vaunted progress is but a 
reversion to primitive barbarism ? 

It is no longer necessary to know how to draw or 
to paint; things absolutely devoid of form—I dare 
not call them works—find admirers everywhere. 
Architecture attempted to follow this trend, but as 
houses must stand upright, and as they must be 
habitable, it had to call a halt along this particular 
path of folly. The other arts, finding nothing to 
hinder them, plunged forward in thoughtless delirium. 

Fétis had foreseen the coming of the ‘omnitonic’ 
* Beyond that,’ he said, ‘ I see nothing further.’ 
He could not predict the birth of cacophony, of .a 
mere chartvari 

Berlioz speaks somewhere of atrocious modulations 
which introduce a new key in one section of the 
orchestra while another section is playing in the old 
\t the present time as many as three different 
tonalities can be heard simultaneously. 

Everything is relative, we are told. 


necessity of 
wor k. 


endowments. 


‘to be laws 


system. 


one 


g That is true, 
though only within certain limits which cannot be 
overstepped. After a severe frost, a temperature of 
twelve degrees above zero seems stiflingly hot ; on 
returning from the tropics, you shiver with cold at 
eighteen degrees above zero. There comes a limit, 


however, dis- 


beyond which both cold and _ heat 
organise the tissues and render life impossible. 


i. 

The dissonance of yesterday, we are also told, wil 
be the consonance of to-morrow; one can groy 
accustomed to anything. Still, there are such things 
in life as bad habits, and those who get accustomed 
to crime, come to an evil end. . . 

It is impossible for me to regard scorn of all rules 
as being equivalent to progress, by which word we 
generally mean improvement. The true meaning of 
the word —fregressus—is a going forward, but the 
end or object is not stated. There is such a thing as 
the progress of a disease, and this is anything but 
improvement. 

The more civilization advances, the more the 
artistic sense seems to decline: a grave sympton 
We have already said that art came into existence oy 
the day when man, instead of being solely 
preoccupied with the utility of an object, began 
concern himself with its form. 

More and more at the present time does attentior 
to utility assume the foremost place ; we do away 
with all adornment and trouble ourselves nothing 
about form. The need to know is being substituted 
for the need to believe and to admire; and since 
what we know is insignificant compared with what 
we do not know, there is an immense field open t 
the human intellect. Nothing will ever again check 
the march of science, though this latter is deadly t 
faith and art. Faith defends itself with all its 
might, and it is able to make a prolonged defence 
but what can art do? It languishes and dies 
wherever our civilization spreads its tentacles. No 
longer is it a necessity for us; it is a luxury that 
appeals only to the ete. Even the beauties of 
nature are attacked ; animal species are massacred 
and disappear for ever; age-long forests are 
destroyed, never to be restored. The same thing 
happens to cataracts and waterfalls ; nowadays we 
think of them as merely so much motor-power. 

In dividing music into its three essential parts 
rhythm, melody and harmony, M. D’Indy ver 
judiciously accords the first place to rhythm. Let us 
therefore see what interpretation he puts on it 

What sets me at ease in discussing the ideas of 
M. D’Indy is the fact that, as he himself confesses, 
these ideas are very frequently not his own at all, but 
rather those of Hugo Riemann, a German. 

Here we have an instance of the practice so often 
indulged in before the war—and not in music alone 
—of crossing the Rhine in our search after truth. 
Thus also Combarieu endeavoured to instil into our 
minds the wild and senseless ideas of Westphal, who 
wished to apply the principles of Greek scansion to 
the execution of the works of Bach, Beethoven, Xc.. 
which are in no way connected therewith. M. D’Indy 
gives us elaborate notes on Riemann, Hauptmann, 
Helmholtz, von Ottingen. ‘ia 

When we hear successive sounds of equal duration 
like those of the metronome, one of the two has more 
intensity than the other; we can at will, M. D’Indy 
tells us, attribute to the more intense sound the odd 
numbers : 

‘BS &RKe Oe FS oD HEH % 
or the even numbers : 
Ae SE HE & HG 
‘The possibility we have of choosing by a mere 
effort of will one or the other of these inequalities 
clearly proves that rhythm proceeds not from the 
sounds themselves but from a necessity of our ow! 
mind. . ‘ 

This is not the case ; we are not able to choose 

We may do so by a momentary effort, but that !s 
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unnatural ; and if the rhythm is prolonged, nature 
resumes her rights and the more intense sound is 
seen to belong to the odd numbers. 

Robert Schumann, whose reason was not very 
clear—it is well-known that he died insane—took 
into consideration only his own will when he 


neglected the requirements of nature; along these} 
lines he committed the greatest of errors. 

One of his most characteristic aberrations is in the 
of his famous Quintet : 





\nyone not acquainted with this piece by actually 
reading the notes, but only by ear, hears it as 


follows 








(he idea, as conceived by the author, is original | 


and vivid ; the result, to the uninformed listener, is a 
platitude. But what does that 
Schumann, and so admiration is forthcoming all the 
same. 

\ccording to M. D’Indy, measure would appear to 


be the enemy of rhythm, ‘and it is not unreasonable | 


io think that, untrammelled in the future as it was in 
the past, zy‘hm will again hold sovereign sway over 
music, and free it from the servitude in which it has 


matter? It is | 


been kept, for nearly three centuries, by the usurping | 
ind depressing domination of misunderstood measure.’ | 


Hitherto, however, it had seemed as though the 
nvention of measure had been a step in advance. 
| appeal for confirmation of this view to all who 
have undertaken the task of deciphering old 
manuscripts of music, from which the measure bar 
was absent. Did it not create syncopation? Has it 
ever prevented the emphasis or accent from falling 
where it pleased? M. D’Indy claims that the first 
beat of the bar is more frequently than not a 
rhythmically feeble beat. I have not noticed this, but 
rather the contrary, I imagine. It would, however, 
prove that measure does not follow rhythm. Shall 
we have to return to the time when measure was not 
ndicated ? Certain bold innovators have attempted 
this, though without success. In the music of the 
Middle Ages, of which M. D’Indy gives instances 
and which are referred to under the name of 
plain-song, created before the barbaric invention of 
measure, I look in vain for rhythm; it is only 
absence of rhythm that I find. 

Perhaps it is the same with rhythm as with so 
many things about which it is impossible to come to 
an understanding, because different meanings are 
given to the same word . . 

Let us pass on to melody. 

In all melody, M. D’Indy (or is it Riemann? 
issures us, there is a preparation, designated, I know 
not why, by the Greek word anacrusis. 


Ah! gwen termes galants ces choses-la sont dites / 

How often have I made an anacrusis without 
knowing it, as M. Jourdain made prose ! 

In the Adagio of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, 
where we have the theme : 





The 
is no 


the first two notes are, I suppose an anacrusis. 
amazing thing is that sometimes, when there 
anacrusis, it is taken for granted as existing. 

Sufficient for the anacrusis when the phrase begins 
on a feeble beat. But what are we to say of the 
following way of presenting the famous phrase of the 
ninth Symphony? : 


[Anacrusic bar. | A Heavy bar. | Light bar. } A 


2) SS SSS SS ee 


The first bar, then, is nothing than a 
preparation, and the melody really begins only at 
the second bar! 

Do not the first and the third bars belong to the 
tonic, the second and the fourth to the dominant? 
When the tonic and the dominant are both present, 
is it not to the former that importance is attached ? 
My entire musical sense rebels against the contrary 
interpretation, which seems to me a grave fault of 











more 


style. 
It is far worse in the first phrase of the Pastoral 
Symphony, which M. D’Indy presents thus : 








is generally 


this 
‘interpreted with the most erroneous accentuation it 
is possible to give it, as follows: 


and he remarks that passage 





= 


a deplorable result of the tyranny of the measure-bar 
and of the antirhythmical teaching of the solfeggio.’ 
Now, this is how Beethoven wrote the theme : 





The two detached notes, B and D, an indication 
which M. D’Indy has changed into a tie that extends 
right to the following C, naturally carry the accent on 
to this C. Consequently this interpretation is not the 
‘most erroneous possible’ ; it is the very one intended 
by the composer. Beethoven could not foresee the 
theories of M. Riemann and arrange his music in 
accordance with these principles. Is that a matter 
for regret? 

I will not follow the author in his learned disserta- 
tions on plain-song, not considering myself com- 
petent in this direction, although I have had a great 
deal to do with plain-song during my long career 
will simply mention the com- 


as an organist. I 
though very 


parison that is made—an original 


specious one—between the vocalisations of plain- 
song with those fine ornamental capitals seen in 
missals, and the same vocalisations characterized by 
demisemiquavers which conclude an organ piece by 
Sebastian Bach. 
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In the passage cited from this latter, | note an 
error that surprises me in so conscientious a writer as 
M. D’ Indy : a foco ritenuto which the composer had not 
indicated. Throughout the entire ‘Course of Musical 
Composition’ we find these superfluous indications, 
unnecessary ties, and added nuances. The system-of 
the perpetual /ega/o did not exist at the time of Bach ; 
the clavecin was incapable of expressing nuances, as 
also was the organ previous to the modern swell. 
This was not the case with other instruments or with 
the human voice, but the probable reason why 
nuances were not indicated is that they were not of 
the same importance as they are at the present time, 
when the nuance frequently forms an integral part of 
the idea ; they were left to the whim of the performer. 
Why therefore impose arbitrary nuances on the artless 
weader, who naturally attributes them to the composer ? 
Chis system, far too prevalent, whilst deserving of 
criticism in a serious edition, has nothing to do with 
a ‘Course of Composition.’ One may well wonder 
why M. D’Indy, instead of taking his quotations from 
the Peters Edition, which is concerned but slightly 
with the question of authenticity, did not have recourse 
to the magnificent edition of the Bachgesellschaft, 
which does not contain a single detail that is not true 
to the composer’s manuscripts. 


To be mtinucd 


Occasional Wotes 





Che arrangements for the first Congress of the 
British Music Society are now practically complete. 
Che time-table appears in our advertisement columns, 
page 220. We have now received particulars of 
some of the music to be performed. The London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Albert Coates, 
will play Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Cortége des Nobles,’ 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘London Symphony,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Summer Nights’ (soloist, Miss Agnes Nicholls), and 
Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben.’ The inclusion of the 
foreign items, especially the last-named, may astonish 
some people, but we may remind them that the 
Society does not exist for the furthering of British 
music by the easy process of excluding that of 
Germany or any other land. The Society is doing 
yood work for our own music by insisting on its fair 
representation side by side with the best of that 
from abroad. ‘The all-British programme, save in 
exceptional circumstances, is a_tatical mistake 
because it implies that our composers can make a 
good show only when they have the field to them- 
selves. The best compliment we can pay them is to 
show our confidence in their ability to hold their own 


in the best of company. We need have no fear for| 


the future if we prevent a return to the ‘dumping’ 
methods from which we have suffered so much in the 
past. The British Music Society does well to make 
its position clear in its choice of music for the 
Congress. Our composers have their best show in 
the choral side of the programmes, as is natural. 
The Hoime Valley Male Choir will sing nine part- 
songs by Elgar, Holst, Bantock, Coleridge-Taylor, 
and Walford Davies. Native works at the Chamber 
Concerts will be Elgar’s Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte (Sammons and Murdoch), and Ireland’s 
Rhapsody, Baines’s ‘ Paradise Gardens,’ and Frank 
Bridge’s ‘Fireflies,’ for pianoforte (Murdoch). Mr. 
(cervase Elwes will give an English song recital, and 
the London and Philharmonic String Quartets will play 
native works At Westminster and Southwark 
Cathedrals some fine old English music will be sung, 


and at the latter a short recital of modern English 
organ music will be given, The whole scheme, both 
in regard to meetings and concerts, is striking in the 
amount of ground covered, and the Society deserves 
congratulations on this further example of the vigour 
and enterprise which have been so conspicuous in the 
short period of its existence. We hope the Congress 
will have the great success it deserves. 


Musical reconstruction is progressing apace in 
Germany. One of the organs of the new movement 
is a fortnightly paper called MWe/os, of which the first 
number is before us. Its drastic methods are 
explained in a portentous editorial which tells us 
that ‘ Tonality is dead.’ The writer uses the martial 
metaphor of ‘Durchbrechung ’—all the ‘pseudo- 
architechtonic forms of the tonality-epoch must abide 
our question,’ he says. The only hope of the art is in 
the study of ‘pretonal and atonal phenomena ’—that 
is to say, of music as it existed before the major and 
minor scales, and as it is likely to exist after the 
process of ‘Tonalitatsdurchbrechung’ is complete, 
This study is not such a simple thing as may appear. 
It can only be carried out by devout souls united in 
humble and loving realisation of Truth—and aloof 
from the world. Only to such can the ‘ Melos’ be 
revealed, which is the inner law, ‘Becoming and 
Being under the rule of its own might.’ We have 
heard all this, or something very like it, before. 
Many well-known writers and musicians are on the 
staff of Ze/os, and some of them write much as 
they used to write before 1914 in spite of the very 
futurist design on the title-page. 


In our correspondence columns appears a letter 
from Mr. F, A. Hadland, suggesting that practical 
steps be taken towards the more frequent perform- 
ance of Purcell’s works, especially the operas. So 
much interest is now taken in Purcell, that the 
moment seems opportune for the formation of a 
society with this end in view. Better still, perhaps 
the Purcell Society could call in a few dramatic 
enthusiasts, and extend its operations. Now that its 
work as an editing and publishing body is practically 
finished, it could not do better than add the coping- 
stone by taking a lead in the direction of making 
Purcell once more a popular composer. At present, 
outside church music circles he is little more than a 
mere item in the musical dictionary. The extra- 
ordinary success of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ at Cambridge 
is proof that, given a fair chance, there is no old 
composer more alive. 


We congratulate Mr. W. G. Whittaker on being 
made an Officier d’Académie by the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. T, J. Gueritte, the honorary secretary ot 
the Société des Concerts Frangais, in his letter to us 
announcing the above, says that ‘Mr. Whittaker 
has succeeded during the past fifteen years in making 
Newcastle so important a centre of study of French 
music, that French musicians conversant with 
British conditions doubt whether any other town, 
even in France, may be found in which French music 
is so well-known in its most intimate developments. 


The League of Arts, as a _ preliminary to its 
projected revival of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and AEneas,’ and 
other works in London parks, is giving four perfo:m- 
ances of ‘Everyman’ at King George’s Hall, Central 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, on March 29, 39 
31, and April 1, under the direction of Mr. Patrick 
Kirwan, 
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Opinions differ as to the Barrie part of ‘The 
Truth about the Russian Ballet,’ but the success of 
\ir. Arnold Bax’s music is emphatic. We under- 
sand that the selection of composer was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Edwin Evans, who promptly chose 
\lr. Bax, and a good choice too. 


The King has been graciously pleased to accept 
the Gold Medal of the Musicians’ Company. The 
presentation was made at Buckingham Palace, 
yn March 23, by the Lord Mayor, Sir Edward 
£, Cooper, who was accompanied by Mr. Hugh 
Wyatt, Deputy-Master; Mr. H. T. C. de Lafontaine, 


Senior Warden; Major A. C. Chamier, Acting 


“3 





|*Don Juan’ still remains one of the full-blooded 


lunior Warden; Mr. W. P. Fuller, Treasurer; Past- | 


Past-Master Sir 
D. Hoblyn ; and 


Master Sir Homewood Crawford ; 
Frederick Bridge ; Past-Master C 
the Clerk, Mr. T. C. Fenwick. 


The Musicians’ Company recently made _ the 
nanimous decision to present the Honorary Freedom 
of the Company to the Lady Mayoress. The 
eremony is to be held at the Mansion House on 
April 27, when the Court of the Company and their 
ladies will be entertained by the Lord Mayor. 


From the /usical Times of March 1 
It was evident at the outset that the singer was a man 
of catholic tastes. . . . His programme did more 
than cover a wild field. 
We hope he went one better, like Orpheus, and 
tamed it 


A ‘PARSIFAL’ SELECTION. 


The Prelude, Transformation Music, and Grail 
Scene of ‘ Parsifal’ are so frequently performed alone 
that their publication in handy form should be 
welcome. Messrs. Novello have just issued these 
portions of the opera ix their Octavo edition. The 
selection may be performed by choir and orchestra if 
no solo voices are available, cuts for the purpose 
being indicated. The extracts are taken from the 
recently published Novello edition of ‘ Parsifal,’ the 
pianoforte score and English text of which have 
‘alled forth so many expressions of approval. 


London Concerts 
3y ALFRED KALISCH 


The most noteworthy thing that has happened 


| conservatory in the South. 


since my last chronicle appeared has been the return | 


to Queen’s Hall of orchestral music by 
German composers. On March 6 Sir Henry Wood 
onducted Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ at a Queen’s Hall 
symphony Concert; on March 16 Mr. Adrian Boult 
onducted ‘Tod und Verklérung.’ In both cases 
Strauss was at the end of a long programme and a 
tew people walked out. How far this was due to 
patriotism, or a longing for tea, or the need for 
atching a last train, it is impossible to say. The 
tudiences were enthusiastic. Strauss wears well. The 
end of ‘Tod und Verklérung’ perhaps shows the 
eflects of time more than anything, but still it remains 
mpressive. Once somebody expressed the opinion 
that it was not heroic, and Strauss said that the man 
whose death was depicted was not meant to be a 
hero—rather the reverse. 


living | 


The big horn theme in} 


things in the music of our day. 

Things did not pass off quite so uneventfully when 
at Aolian Hall on Saturday, March 13, M. Mischa- 
Leon sang a whole programme of German songs 
—Beethoven, Léwe, Schubert, Schumann, and Hugo 
Wolf—in German. After a somewhat noisy quarter 
of an hour which ended in the quiet departure of 
about half-a-dozen objectors, the concert proceeded 
in peace, and the audience was extremely enthusiastic. 
It is to be hoped that there will now be an end of 
heated controversy on the subject. If a sufficient 
number of people want German songs to make it 
worth singers’ while to sing them, they will be sung. 
If those who object are the stronger party, and stay 
away, they will not be sung. Let us remember that 
many soldiers who have fought have no objection to 
German music in general or German songs in 
particular; and that many whose musical judgment 
is sound and whose artistic sensibilities are keen do 
object. It is no less absurd for the one section to 
shout ‘ Traitor’ than for the other to cry ‘ Philistine.’ 

First performances of several new orchestral works 
have to be chronicled. 

At the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert 
February 21, Mr. Granville Bantock conducted his 
new orchestral piece, the ‘Sea Reivers.’ It is a very 
vigorous, rough and ready sort of work conveying 
the impression of having been composed at top speed 
in the teeth of a strong North-Easter. No completer 
contrast can be imagined than Mr. Delius’s Double 
Concerto for violin and violoncello, produced at the 
same concert, which seems to have been conceived 
and executed in the closely guarded aloofness of a 
It is a very delicately 
and carefully wrought composition in the composer's 
typically meditative and languorous mood, and its 
performance by Miss May and Miss Bertrice Harrison 
leaves no room for adverse criticism. 

Mr. Delius was the hero, too, of the Philharmonic 
Concert on February 26, when the new Philarmonic 
Choir, organized by Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, sang 
for the first time his ‘Song of the High Hills,’ which 
is a record of the composer’s impressions of 
Norwegian mountain solitudes on a balmy summer 
night. Fora brief moment the voice of Man intrudes, 
but grows fainter and fainter. A part of the work 
is in Delius’s usual vein, but in the choral numbers he 
displays an amount of vigour unusual with him, and 
there is an unaccompanied section culminating in a 
massive climax which will probably be judged in 
future to be the strongest music he has ever 
composed. An interesting point about the work is 
that the chorus sings no words, but only varying 
vowel sounds. In the ninth Symphony of Beethoven, 
and Bach’s Motet, ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ the new 
choir showed that it has the makings of a body of 
voices that may in the not too far future venture to 
compare with a really high-class North Country 
choir, although it has yet a long way to go. 

Mr. Albert Coates conducted the ninth Symphony, 


on 


and while there was a little lack of massive 
strength in the first movement, the perform- 


ance of the Scherzo will rank amongst the finest in 
London for many a year by reason of its irresistible 
rhythmical impulse and gaiety. The choral portion 
had not been sung in London since the war, and it 


| was interesting to note that the opinion held some 


years ago by a minority that though it is great, it Is 
amongst Beethoven’s great failures, was on this 
occasion apparently that of the majority. 
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The last rehearsal of the Patron’s Fund of the 
Royal College of Music produced two excellent 
works: the first the very fresh Fantaisie-Overture 
by Mr. W. McNaught, the other a Symphonic Poem 
by Mr. H. Collingwood which disclosed unusual 
ease and resourcefulness in the handling of orchestral 
masses. Both ought to be heard again, when there 
will be opportunities for more detailed criticism. 

Brief mention should be made of the revival at the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on March 6 of 
Mr. George Dyson’s ‘Siena,’ a work that attracted 
a good deal of attention when first heard about 
ten years ago. But one would have preferred to 
hear a later work from the same pen. At the last 
London Symphony Orchestra’s concert, on March 8, 
the principal feature was Scriabin’s ‘ Prometheus,’ 
remembered by most people because Sir Henry Wood 
on one-occasion played it twice at the same concert 
on the ground of its unintelligibility. It seemed 
more intelligible this time, but not more 
impressive—indeed, the general opinion even of 
Scriabin’s admirers is that it is not the equal of the 
*Potme de L’Extase’ either in wealth of colour or 
expressive power. The composer’s dogma appears 
to have hampered rather than _ stimulated his 
imaginative powers. He had become its servant 


instead of its master. 


ELGAR’S SECOND SYMPHONY 


Mr. Adrian Boult has for some time been marked 
as a coming man. The polished yet vital 
performance of Elgar’s second Symphony which he 
conducted at Mr. Dushkin’s concert on March 8 
justified one in saying that he has arrived. It made 
one wonder why the Symphony had been neglected for 
so long, and the enthusiasm which it evoked showed 
the surprise to be justified. 

It is regrettable that the series of concerts of the 
British Symphony Orchestra had to be abandoned 
owing to lack of support. At the last concert on 
February 23, the players gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Hubert Bath’s Symphonic Poem ‘The 
Vision of Hannele,’ perhaps the best of his more 
ambitous works, 

rhe orchestral concerts of the past month have 
been so very much more interesting than the others, 
that I may be forgiven for devoting a disproportion- 
ately large amount of space to them. 

\mong the new chamber works produced recently, 
the Violin Sonata of Miss Ruby Holland deserves 
mention as showing considerable but as _ yet 
undeveloped gifts. It was produced at one of the 
London Chamber Concert Society’s concerts at 
Wigmore Hall, and at another concert of the same 
organization we heard again Miss Katherine Eggar’s 
Pianoforte Quintet, which should be played more 
frequently. Yet another of these concerts was 
notable for the fine performance of Bach’s 
‘Chaconne’ by Miss Jellyd’Aranyi. A few excessive 
accents in the opening bars would have caused 
consternation to her distinguished relative, Joseph 
Joachim, but in other respects the performance was 
worthy of his pupil. 


THE VIOLINISTS AND SINGERS 


fo continue with the violinists. Mr. Dushkin, 
whose concert was conducted by Mr. Boult, as 
mentioned above, is a violinist of refined taste and a 
charming sense of rhythm. His playing of the 
E major Concerto of Bach was both classical and 
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human, and he introduced an ‘Etude Symphonique’ 
of Blair Fairchild—Debussy seen through American 
spectacles. Miss Nanette Evans, Mr. Joseph Colman, 
and Mr. Louis Godowsky, are three young violinists 


| who are progressing in the right way, and Miss Joan 
Willis is an artistic ’cellist of whom more should be 


heard in the future. ‘ 

Among vocal recitals, the most noteworthy has 
been Mr. John Coates’s concert of English song at 
Central Hall, Westminster, which unfortunately 
clashed with M. Mischa-Leon’s recital a 
Zolian Hall and made it impossible for me to be 
present. Further hearing confirmed the excellent 
impression made by Mr. Douglas Marshall. There 
was much to praise in the sincere art of Miss Ursula 
Greville. Mr. Roger Gaillard is a tenor whose very 
careful attention to technique interferes occasionally 
with his freedom of expression; but he should 
develop into a singer above the average. A notable 
improvement has been made by Mr. Mirsky, who has 
succeeded in imbuing his interpretations with some 
of the vigour which they lacked at his first recital, 
Mr. Wright Symons, who made his mark when 
appearing in ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’ has also given a 
vocal recital, and proved himself a more than capable 
singer. His stage experience considerably helped 
him, but there were moments when it would have 
been an advantage if he had been able to forget it. 

Of pianists there is not much to say this month. 
Mr. Howard-Jones has, however, re-established his 
claim to a high position among native artists, and of 
the British works which he played, the new Fugue 
and Bacchanale by Harry Farjeon distinctly ‘ made 
good.’ Mr. Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, 
who made his reappearance after a long interval, has 
developed into a serious artist of fully-matured 
technical powers. He plays’ with individuality, 
without eccentricity. 


APPLEBY MATTHEWS 


Mr. Appleby Matthews, conductor of the 
Birmingham City Police Band and of the new 
Permanent Orchestra of the same town, has risen 
very quickly to prominence in the conducting world. 
About four years ago his only opportunity of con- 
ducting an orchestra was in cantata and oratorio 
performances, and in the small orchestral items which 
sometimes find a place in programmes that are 
mainly choral. 

1 think it was in 1916 when I first 
orchestral number played to the beat of this young 
musician. The piece was the ‘ Serenade’ of Mozart. 
The orchestra was a casual gathering of players, and 
the performance was naturally not particularly 
striking. Yet it had individuality, and made one 
imagine that the conductor, already quite famous as 
an interpreter of choral writing, had in him probabl 
equal powers in this department of music. 

By 1919 Mr. Matthews had conducted at a Sunday 
Orchestral Concert in the promising Beecham 
scheme of three years ago, had conducted a 
Promenade Concert at Manchester, had given a 
concert at Queen’s Hall (in the course of which 
Lamond played the Tchaikovsky Pianoforte Concerto), 
had wonderfully developed the Birmingham Police 
Band, and had succeeded in establishing weekly 
orchestral concerts at Birmingham of such 


heard an 


importance that at the concluding (which was about 
the thirty-fifth) concert of the first series he was able to 
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MR. 


iclude in the programme, and to perform in most 
satisfying manner, the ‘ Dante’ of Bantock and 
Elgar’s first Symphony. 

Such a rise is indeed phenomenal, particularly when 
eflected by sheer pluck and pertinacity and without 
the slightest outside help—indeed, effected despite 
many hindrances and inconveniences (financial and 
artistic) and in the midst of busy teaching and 
oncert preoccupations. 

Perhaps, however, it is not altogether correct to say 
that Mr. Matthews effected his without any 
outside help whatsoever, for from the start he had 
the enormous support of Mr. Ernest Newman, whose 
faith in him never faltered, and who week after week 
made very clear that in Mr. Matthews the country 
had a conductor of potential greatness. 

Mr. Matthews is entirely a Midland 


rise 


product. 


He was born at Tamworth in 1884, and from the 
age of ten onwards has in the Midland districts 
studied music, taught, given concerts, worked as 


Church musician, organized choirs and societies and 
the like, all with a striking intensity and consistency. 


He became a pupil of the Midland Institute (under 
Mr. J. D. Davis) in 1902. 
His career is best outlined by a list of his various 


appointments and public activities : 


18g, Organist of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Alcester. 
PXyd, Founder and conductor of the Studley 


Choral Society. 


APPLEBY 





MATTHEWS. 


1yoo, | 
1906, | 
1900, 
1906, } 
1911. j 


1907. | 
IQIQ, ; 
1907. } 
1914. | 
IQIo, 


IgII, } 
1920, } 
1912, ) 
IOT4, } 


1912, 
1915. 
1Q17. 
1917. | 
IgId, } 
1IQId, 
1QgId, } 


IQIQ, ; 
IQIQ, 


Organist and choirmaster of the Astwood 
Bank Baptist Church. 

Annual Concerts at Redditch, Alcester, \c. 

Organist and choirmaster of Oldbury Parish 
Church. Founder and conductor of the 
Oldbury Male-voice Choir. 

Professor of Pianoforte at Westhouse School, 
Edgbaston, 


Assistant-organist at Birmingham Cathedral. 


Lecturer in Music at the Saltley Training 
College. 

Organist and _ choirmaster 
Church, Moseley. 

Conductor of the Midland Institute Students’ 
Choir. 

Conductor of the Birmingham Select Choir 
and Madrigal Society (afterwards the 
Appleby Matthews Choir). 

Yearly performances (six performances during 
Holy Week) of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 

Local chorusmaster, Beecham Opera 
Company. Three days Elgar Festival at 
Birmingham Town Hall. 

Weekly concerts at Birmingham 
Theatre. 

Professor of Pianoforte, Midland 
conductor, City Police Band. 


at St. Agnes’ 


Repertory 


Institute ; 


Sunday Orchestral Concerts, Scala Theatre. 


Founder and conductor of the Peace Pageant 
Choir (from which a number of singers 
were selected to form with the Appleby 
Matthews Choir the present ‘large’ choir). 
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191y,) Sunday Orchestral Concerts, Futurist Theatre. 

1920.) Conductor of the Walsall Philharmonic 
Sox rely. 

1920, Conductor of the Birmingham Permanent 


Orchestra. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Matthews has given 
many organ recitals, a number of pianoforte recitals, 
produced in very individual style a number of the 
established oratorios, and done a large amount of 
accompanying at concerts. 

His interests and ideas are the reverse of academic, 
and his great ambition is to advance music as an 
entirely popular art. He considers that the ‘ people’ 
will take the best music, and prefer it, if musicians 
will but select it judiciously and make it live in 


verformance — 
I S. G. 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 


COVENT GARDEN AND SURREY THEATRE SEASON 


THE REVIVAL OF GERMAN OPERA 


With opera North of the Thames and opera South 
of it, has been plenty to hold the attention 
during the month. Both have been in 
English; and both, apparently, have had _ their 
special object. The remarkable feature is that both 
the undertakings—the Sir Thomas Beecham Opera 
Company, Ltd., at Covent Garden, and the Fairbairn 
Miln Opera Company at the Surrey Theatre—have 
relied largely upon German opera for attracting thei 
\ll that has been said and done in the last 
have made no difference to 
England. Though the fact seems 
strange at first, yet it cannut be forgotten that 
after all it is upon German music that this country 
has subsisted for practically a whole century. There 
is a good deal of talk, and some noise, on the subject 
of German music at the present time ; but many 
forget that we have had it all along. 
Certainly during the war there was no hesitation 
about presenting Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolda’ as 
Drury Lane, even though, with 
exquisite irony, the composer’s countrymen did their 
best to disturb the performance by dropping bombs. 
rhis only shows how strong is the hold of German 
art in this country. And until there is a persistent 
propaganda of the art of other countries, things are 
not likely to be different 

To this knowledge of German opera is due the 
fact that when in due course—on March 10, to be 
accurate—Sir Thomas Beecham revived Wagner’s 
comic opera, ‘The Mastersingers,’ one of the largest 
audiences that was ever attracted in London by the 
performance of opera in English assembled at 
Covent Garden. The house was packed from floor 
to ceiling at half-past six o’clock, and remained in 
that condition until half-past eleven. This, inci- 
dentally, with the contention that the 
public will not come earlier to performances, and 
once more illustrates the fact that if the public want 
a thing they will do anything to get it. Thus I may 
assume that the public want German music, or, at 
least, German opera. 

The performance was in every way notable, and in 
its general effect was entirely satisfactory. Mr 
Frederick Ranalow as Hans Sachs particularly 
distinguished himself. It was an individual reading, 


there 


seasons 


patrons 


few vears seems to 


conservative 


seem to 


an attraction at 


does awa\ 


owing little to tradition and still less to any reading 
by one or other of the various Herren who have sung 
the part in London since I first heard the work in the 
famous ’eighties. But this individuality of treat. 
ment was the distinguishing feature of the whole 
performance, and to my mind demonstrated the fact 
that if we could but have an opera of our own, owing 
nothing to foreign example—lItalian, French, or 
German—there would be some astonishing results, 
At present if we give a foreign opera the executants 
seem always obsessed with the idea of what 
Monsieur, Signor, or Herr So-and-so did in the part. 
Further, it cannot be forgotten that as often as not the 
British Anglo-Saxon is asked to portray a Latin 
—a thing well-nigh impossible to do with conviction. 
Thus the performance of ‘The Mastersingers’ was 
very much in English. Happily it did no harm to 
the music, but of the German spirit it had none. 
Yet nevertheless it was effective. As I have alread) 
mentioned, Mr. Ranalow’s Hans Sachs was excellent. 
It was genial, picturesque, and vocally sound. Then 
Mr. Webster Millar made a good if lyrical Walter, 





Photograph by|\ [Srduey /. 


HANS SACHS’ GRAVE, NUREMBERG. 

always phrasing well and acting with pleasant dignity. 
Mr. Edmund Burke’s Pogner was becomingly heavy, 
and Mr. Herbert Langley’s Beckmesser a creation ot 
his own. It is quite the best thing he has done, fo1 
his special peculiarities of voice were of much service 
and his acting in the right spirit of burlesque. | do 
not think I have ever heard quite such a humorous 
performance of the Serenade. Mr. Langley depicted 
with wonderful fidelity the way in which the cantan- 
kerous Town Clerk ‘got the wind up’ on _ that 
occasion. Mr. Maurice D’Oisly’s David won my) 
admiration for its exactness. Miss Marian Licette’s 
Eva was the least satisfactory part of the pe! 
formance. But the character is unsympathetic at 
best, and the music happens to lie in the least 
attractive part of Miss Licette’s voice, whose costume, 
completed by a somewhat awe-inspiring cap, did not 
help matters. Miss Edith Clegg’s Magdalene was 
useful, as was the work of the councillors. The final 
scene was uncommonly well done, with plenty of 
vivacity in the crowd and good choral singing. The 
seems full of reminiscences In 


score, which to-day 
so widely has it been used 


points of orchestration 
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as an example—was superbly played, the only | 
thing to regret being that in his anxiety to bring it all} Manners did well when, ten years ago, he added it 


out Sir Fhomas Beecham, who conducted, occasion- 
ally forgot that there was anyone singing, a matter 
which the audience probably noticed, since the voices 
were for the most part overwhelmed. The reception 
was enthusiastic to a degree, and Sir Thomas 
will probably never cease to regret that he did not 
put the work on earlier, so great has been the 
demand for seats. 


THE GENERAL REPERTOIRE 


Before ‘The Mastersingers’ was reached there 
were several revivals of works the Company has 
already given at one time or another but did not 
include in the earlier season at Covent Garden. 
| may remark in passing that this plan of wider 
operations has proved of decided advantage 
in the eyes of the public. The audiences have been 
much larger than they were when the mainstay was 
Russian opera varied by ‘ Tristan.’ As to what has 
been done, it is best to make the record chronological. 
The season began on February 24 with ‘Parsifal.’ 
Although it is the peculiar property of this Company, 
since it was the first to represent the work in the 
vernacular, there were small indications of pride of 
possession. Truth to tell, the representation was not 
as good as it had been, save for the Gurnemanz of 
Mr. Norman Allin and the Kundry of Miss Gladys 
Ancrum. Both have improved, but there was a good 
deal of slackness in the remainder. I expected very 
much better tone from the Knights of the Grail, and 
the Flower Maidens’ twelve parts sounded thin. New 
impersonations were found in the Amfortas of Mr. 
Edmund Burke and the Parsifal of Mr. Walter Hyde. 
The latter was particularly good, as having the right 
vocal depth for the music. Mr. Burke was expressive 
but indistinct. The orchestral playing was extremely 
fine, a matter to which Mr. Albert Coates attended 
with consistent success. 

Bizet’s ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’ was revived the 
next evening. It went better than when first given 
by this Company three years ago, but nothing will 
convince me that it is worth reviving. It is not kind 
tothe memory of a genius to bring a thing of this| 
kind against him. It is pretty and tuneful, though 
condemned as ‘ Wagnerian’ in its day ; but it might 
have been written by anyone. However, since 
Manchester approved it—so we are told in the official | 
communique—then London must have it. Of course, | 
‘What Lancashire thinks to-day, &c.,’ still holds | 
good in most things, but not, I fancy, in matters | 
operatic. The audience liked the Serenade as | 
gracefully phrased by Mr. Webster Millar, but as a 
matter of fact it is more in the style of Louisa Puget | 
than of Georges Bizet. There was a new Catherine 
in Miss Sylvia Nelis, a singer whose weakness | 
of method even the delightful acoustic properties of | 
Covent Garden cannot assist, and Mr. Norman Allin | 
took part. Mr. Foster Richardson gave the| 
Drinking Song—the one thing that has survived—very 
finely, and Mr. Walter Hyde’s vocal versatility was of 
service in the part of the Duke, originally written for | 
abaritone. The Carnival dance in the snow was 
overdone. Bizet did his best to write a Scottish 
tune for the number—it served equally well as a 
Spanish tune in ‘Carmen’ —but the steps were| 
anything but ‘reel,’ and savoured too much of the| 
Steppes.’ Sir Thomas Beecham conducted with | 
loving care, ‘Samson and Delilah’ followed. 
M. Saint-Saéns’s masterly work is firmly established 


| 


|}much of 


in the esteem of the English public, and Charles 


and ‘Madama Butterfly’ to the then somewhat 
restricted répertoire of works in the vernacular. The 
Beecham Company—in this instance crystallised in 
Miss Edna Thornton—does it remarkably well. Miss 
Thornton has improved vastly, and there is plenty of 
freedom in Mr. F. Blamey’s Samson ; after all 
‘a big man with a small voice’ is largely true to nature. 
Mr. Richardson was the Aged Hebrew, and Mr. 
Burke the High Priest. The chorus was good and 
the orchestra splendid. Mr. Percy Pitt conducted. 
Next in the operatic sequence came ‘ Tristan and 
Isolda,’ remarkable in this case for Miss Agnes 
Nicholls’s reading of the soprano music. Again 
individuality was the note, and I was much struck 
but the effect of the singer’s pure tone and absence of 


Sprechgesang. Mrs. Gladys Ancrum’s LBrangaene 
was dramatic, Mr. Ranalow was King Mark, 
Mr. Herbert Langley Kurwenal, and Mr. Frank 


Mullings Tristan. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted. 
After ‘Tristan’ the Company seemed to regard 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust ’—which was given at the matinée 
as beneath its notice. I have heard this opera 
under many conditions and in many places, but | 
sincerely trust I may never hear a worse performance. 
Mr. Burke alone stood out, though his Mephistopheles 
was not in the vein Gounod intended. But the 
performance generally disregarded the whole import 
of the story and ignored the charm of the music. 
Mr. Eric Marshall made his first appearance as 
Valentine without showing any particular qualification 
as an operatic singer; Miss Licette was the 
Marguerite, and Mr. O’Brien the Faust. The 
untuneful chorus-singing and the slovenly orchestral 
playing, to say nothing of the fumbling at the organ 
in the Church Scene, and Mr. Eugéne Goossens’s 
attitude at the conductor’s desk, while emphasising 
the fact that England is a free country rather 
suggested that the Company had better have left this 
opera in the country. Some effort might have 
been made to respect the fine Covent Garden 
traditions even if the Company had none of its 
own. ‘Tannhiiuser,’ presented the following week, 
was also a revival. It was not a distinguished 
performance. Madame Elsa Stralia brought her 
experience to bear with good result as Elizabeth, Mr. 
Mullings was a forcible Tannhiauser, Miss Gladys 
Ancrum the Venus and Mr, William Michael the 


| Wolfram, a part M. Dinh Gilly was announced to 


have taken. It was a somewhat rough-and-ready 
performance of a work well-beloved by the British 
public, and the roughness and the readiness were 


| both emphasised by the general acceleration of the 


tempi. The Company badly needs a chorus-master. 
Mr. Albert Coates directed the performance. On 
March 9g Mozarts ‘Seraglio’ was again represented 
by the Company. It is not clear why. The 
work, which has all the charm that genius can 
impart, is not suitable for so large a theatre, and 
its effect was lost. I was glad to note, 
however, that the tendency to run it on the lines of a 
revue had been abandoned. Miss Bessie Tyas took 
the place of Miss Licette as Constance at the last 


| moment, so that all possibility of any hint of the real 


nature of the wonderful soprano music was _ lost. 
Indeed, like the Emperor, she found ‘a deal too many 
notes in it.’ Miss Madeline Collins, who sang Juliet 
with the Company in 1918 at Drury Lane, reappeared 
after devoting the interval, as was wise, to study. As 
Blonde she showed improved methods, but much 
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inexperience. Mr. D’Oisly as Belmont, Mr. Norman 
Allin as Osmin, and Mr. Walter Hyde as Pedrillo 
completed the cast. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted, 
and seemed to derive more enjoyment from the 
performance than anyone else. 


DELIUs’s ‘A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET’ 
rhe one solitary British work in the scheme was 
reached on March 19, when Mr. Frederick Delius’s 
opera ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ was revived 
too late for this month’s notes. 
THE THEATRE 


OPERA AT SURREY 


Che performances by the Fairbairn- Miln Company 
at the Surrey theatre have grown in popularity. 
Chere is no doubt that the Surrey side welcomes the 
opportunity of improving its acquaintance with 
yrand opera. At the Old Vic, where good work has 
been going on for some time, samples have been 
given to the people, with the result that they are 
clearly anxious and ready to take advantage of the 
efforts of a professional organization appearing every 
night, with Saturday matinées. Also wise counsels 
have prevailed in the matter of the orchestra, which, 
if on the small side, is great in efficiency. This is a 
much appreciated feature. On the stage there has 
been much earnest work, but I cannot help thinking 
that the Company would do well to rehearse its 
productions on the stage more thoroughly. In the 
chances have to be taken, and 


circumstances many 


beginners must be tried, but I should like to see 
them a little more familiar with at least their 
entrances and their exits. Two works were 


added to the répertoire during the month, and very 
notable additions they are to a programme for the 
people. The first was Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ and 
the second Wagner’s ‘The Valkyrie.’ They were 
received with ready approval. I should like to 
suggest that matters would be improved if the 
audiences were told exactly what the operas are all 
about. In these days of the adaptability of the 
cinematograph | should say that five minutes with a 
machine, a screen, and some plain wording would 
help immensely. There was some good singing in 
* Don Giovanni,’ particularly by Miss Maryan Elmar 
as Donna Elvira, Mr. Lyon Mackie as Ottavio, with 
a dramatic Donna Anna in Miss Ida Cooper, an 
original Leporello in Mr. P. Valentine, a pretty 
Zerlina in Miss Frances Hall, and an effective Don 
in Mr. Augustus Milner. Dialogue and recitative 
both used. The large audience was clearly 
interested—but also puzzled. 

The performance of ‘The Valkyrie,’ though not 
free from shortcomings, is entitled to the warmest 
commendation for the reason that it made the work 
perfectly comprehensible. It was a thoroughly under- 
standable representation of this significant section of 
the great trilogy, and was received with close attention 
and obvious interest. The performer most at home was 
Mr. Augustus Milner, the Wotan, but high promise 
was shown by Miss Mabel Corran, the Fricka. Miss 
Ethel Peake sang well such portions of the music of 
Brunnhilde as she remembered, Miss Aida Faville 
made good use of a pleasing voice as Sieglinde, Mr. 


were 


Edward McKeown gave fine promise as Siegmund, | 
land at all points reveals himself in a new and 
particularly gratifying light, since he shows the ability 


and Mr. Andrew Shanks sang to good purpose as 
Hunding. The orchestral part was given by Mr. 
Herbert Ferrers as well as means permitted, and the 
production was carried out in a spirit of 
earnestness that was most heartening. 


whole 


The undertaking has very justly received the 
blessing of the Mayor and Corporation of Southwark, 
and it looks as if the Borough would give its support 
in the practical formofarate. There isno reason why 
it should not. The scheme represents a policy of self. 
help, and as the good people of the Borough have 
shown a liking for opera there is no reason why they 
should not have it. Moreover it is vastly more 
informing than the average entertainment, be it music- 
hall or cinema, and represents a combination of the 
arts no other form can supply. 

To complete the operatic record of the month 
mention should be made of the excellent performances 
of Goring Thomas’s charming work ‘The Golden 
Web,’ given at the Royal Academy of Music. The 
students at least made it clear that the opera is 
worth reviving. 

THE LIGHT OPERA FIELD 

Nothing has been put forward in the light opera 
field during the month. The Londoner evidently 
misses the Gilbert and Sullivan works, a point to 
which I wish to draw Mr. Carte’s attention. A new 
work by M. Cuvillier has been produced at the 
Empire in the shape of the Eastern piece ‘The 
Sunshine of the World.’ There is a definite story by 
Miss Gladys Unger and M. K. K. Adraschir, with 
lyrics by James Head. It is a story of 1739 in which 
the Koh-i-noor has a part. But it seemed to me that 


there was too much story for an opera and 
too much music for a play. M. Cuvillier might 
have carried off the effect had his music 


been more adequate. As it is his score sugyests that 
his powers are limited, and are at their best in an 
unassuming gallery like that of ‘The Wild Geese’ 
Some of the numbers are effective, such as the 
‘Vision of the Houris,’ but in the rest there was too 
much of the music-hall and too little of the musician, 


| Miss Clara Simons, Mr. Randle Ayrton, Mr. George 
| Bishop, and Mr. Alfred Clark appeared in it, and 


| the rather ineffective orchestration. 


Mr. Howard Carr, who conducted, made the most of 
I should record 
also a musical version of Capt. Marshall’s farce ‘ His 
Excellency the Governor,’ produced as ‘The Love 
Flower’ at the Kennington Theatre on March 15, 
as the music is by the gifted hand of Mr. Hermann 
Finck. His powers seem to have been somewhat 
checked by the limitations of his exponents. 
THE BARRIE BALLET 

If opinions are divided concerning the exact 
merits of Sir J. M. Barrie’s latest fantasy ‘The Truth 
about the Russian Ballet,’ produced at the Coliseum 
on March 15, there can be no question as to the 
worth of the accompanying music by Mr. Arnold 
Bax. He has done nothing better. The point of the 
piece is that Karissima (Mlle. Karsavina), a member 
of the Russian Ballet who weds a lord, speaks only 
with her feet. Thus a difficult task is assigned to 
Mr. Bax, that of illustrating her remarks. He has 
done it in an exceedingly felicitous manner. The 
music is tuneful, graphic, and at the same time 
thoroughly modern. A Wedding March and a Funeral 
Dirge are among numbers that are_paticularly 
striking, while the composer has his own joke by 
imparting to the orchestral introduction a strong 
flavour of Scottish music. Elsewhere he hints at the 
Russian origin of Mlle. Karsavina with much skill, 


to grasp the requirements of the situation without 
sacrificing his art. The music is well played under 
Mr. Alfred Dove’s direction. 
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Choral Wotes and Wews 
By W. MCNAUGHT 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

Amid the present repairing of our musical life 
nothing is more typical of a return to old conditions 
than the Handel Festival, which looms large over 
the coming summer season. The measure of its 


success will throw some light on that vague and| 


fluctuating thing—public taste. Probably the Old 
Guard will be there in force ; it is still a strong body, 
and in these Scriabin days it has no rallying point. 
But it does not depend entirely on loyalty and faith. 
The new generation of musicians is said to be weary 


of the emotional ; it wants no more heart-beats in | 


and Wagner led only to the 
blind alley of Strauss, &c. It is re-discovering in the 
past—in Palestrina, Boyce, Purcell, and Haydn— 
some of the spirit it wants to infuse into present- 
day music. May it not draw some inspiration 
from the Handel Chorus with its dauntless progress, 
its proud superiority to all doubts and hesitations? 
As with all great music of the past, that of Handel 
has elements that are only revealed to perceptions 
sharpened by modern ideas, and our enterprising 
younger composers and their host of admirers might 
acquire some new and suggestive outlook from a good 
dosing of ‘ Israel,’ * Judas,’and ‘ Samson.’ Ofcourse 
Handel’s choral music has other parts to play that 
make it worthy of preservation. It is the best choral 
exercise in existence. A choir well-grounded in 
Handel is better qualified for its Elgar, its Delius, 
and its Wilbye than one whose early studies have been 
confined to the part-song school, and the more 
incentive there is given to choralists for Handelian 
practice and enjoyment the better it will be for their 
singing in all kinds of music-—even if they only 
learn to breathe better. 


music. Beethoven 


Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock, the general factotum of 
the Festival, reports that recruiting both for choir and 
orchestra is proceeding busily, but that there is stil 
room for an improved membership. Dr. Henry 
Coward has arranged to send a numerous contingent 
of singers from Sheffield, Leeds, and Huddersfield. 
The rehearsals of the London contingent are to 
commence on May 10, at 7.30 p.m., at Westminster 
Chapel, Buckingham Gate. 

The following is the probable programme of the 
Festival : 

JUNE I9 (12.30 p.m.) 
(Rehearsal Day) 
PART I. 

Soloists: Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Walter 
Hyde, and Mr. Robert Radford. 

‘God Save the King.’ 

Chorus ‘For unto us’ * Messiah’ 

Double Choruses eal - 
* He spake the word ° 
* He gave them hailstones’ 
“He rebuked the Red Sea’ 
* He led them through the deep’ 
* Athaliah ° 


‘Israel in Egypt’ 


Overture ee “ eae - 
Double Chorus ‘ Thy right hand’ ), 
Solo and Chorus, ‘ Sing ye to the Lord’ } 
Aria... * Let the bright Seraphim’ 
Aria ian ..  *Tell fair Irene’ * Atalanta ° 
Recit. and Air ‘O ruddier than the cherry’ ‘ Acis’ 
Aria... ‘Angels ever bright and fair’ ‘* Theodora’ 
Double Chorss * Praise the Lord’ ‘Solomon’ 
(Interval, 40 minutes) 


Israel in Egypt’ 


*Samson ° 


PART I. 
Chorus...‘ Then round about the starry throne’ 
‘Samson’ 


Aria * Light is my heart’ * Partenope ’ 

Aria * Where’er you walk ’... “Semele ’ 

Selection * Judas Maccabeeus’ 
JUNE 22 (2.30 p.m.) 

Oratorio * Judas Maccabzeus’ 


Soloists : Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Robert 
Radford, 

JUNE 24 (2.30 p.m.) 
(Selection Day) 

Soloists: Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Lunn, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Norman 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 


PART I, 


Madame Kirkby 
Allin, and 


Selection ‘Israel in Egypt’ 


(Interval, 40 minutes). 
PART IL. 
Overture on ein _ * Athaliah ’ 

Recit. : ‘ Deeper and deeper,’ and Air; * Waft her, 


Angels’... oe ove - *Jephtha ’ 
Air .. ... ‘Let the bright seraphim’ ‘Samson’ 
Double Chorus * Your harps and cymbals’ ‘ Solomon ’ 
, ae .." Return, O God of Hosts’. ‘Samson’ 
ee . ‘ Love sounds the alarm’... * Acis’ 
ee ...  * Honour and arms’ * Samson ’ 
Chorus ‘ Then round about the starry throne’ ‘Samson’ 
Air ... ons * Love in her eyes’ *Acis’ 
a _ ‘Light is my heart ’ * Partenope ’ 
Air ‘ *Si trai ceppi’ * Berenice’ 


Double Chorus * Praise the Lord’ * Solomon * 
JUNE 26 (2.30 p.m.) 
“The Messiah ’ 

Soloists: Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Robert Radford. 
Musical Director and Organist, Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. 
Conductor, Sir Frederic Cowen. 


Congratulations to Mr. C. Kennedy Scott and the 
Philharmonic Choir on their excellent start. The 
experience of hearing the full orchestral and choral 
rehearsal of Delius’s ‘Song of the high hills’ was 
sufficient evidence that London’s new choir is 
destined to rank high. The precision with which it 
threaded its way through the harmonic maze of 
the unaccompanied music, and kept perfect intonation 
for the re-entry of the orchestra, was a notable 
technical feat. Not many choirs could be certain of 
doing this—perhaps even the Philharmonic Choir 
would not make a ‘bull’s-eye’ every time. 
Incidentally, this is an example of unpractical—one 
might say unfair—writing on the composer’s part. 
There is always a tendency for unsupported voices to 
sing in the untempered scale, and when they make 
modulation after modulation, it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic that they will lose the original pitch. 
Perhaps in the continual balancing of error they will 
maintain or return to it. But when accompaniments 
are to be re-introduced after an unaccompanied 
passage, there is more to be gained than lost by 
doubling voice-parts unobtrusively by a few instru- 
ments. It can be done so that the impression of 
unaccompanied singing is not destroyed. However, 
the Philharmonic Choir made good without this 
help. The words of Mr. Kalisch in another column, 
and various tributes in the daily Press, have registered 
the success of the Choir’s first venture. During the 
early rehearsals, it appears, the Choir’s form was not 
encouraging, but at a later stage there was a marked 
rally. 
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THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
\ large audience came to the Royal Albert Hall on| 
March 13 to hear‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ the work 
in which the Royal Choral Society is at its best. | 
The choir seems to understand the intimate type of | 
interpretation and at the same time the vitality of | 
expression which this music demands. Under Sir | 
Frederick Bridge’s direction these qualities were well | 
marked in the choral singing, and moreover the} 
technical demands of the work—once considered | 
exorbitant—were met with apparent ease. The solo} 
music was in good hands, being entrusted to Madame | 
Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Captain 
Herbert Heyner. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Under Dr. Thomas Keighley’s 
direction a concert performance of *Carmen’ was given at 
\lbion School on March 9, with a choir of eighty voices 
and a small orchestra. 

BATTERSEA.—A concert was announced bythe Battersea, 
Clapham, and Wandsworth L.C.C. Institute’s Choral Union 
on March 19, at Battersea Town Hall, under Mr. George 
Lane’s direction, The programme _ included Bridge’s 
‘Ballad of the Clampherdown,’ Elgar’s ‘The Black 
Knight,’ and part-songs by British composers. 


BROMLEY.—~* Elijah’ was performed with admirable effect 
by the Bromley Choral Society on February 17, under the 
direction of Mr, Frederic Fertel. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Dora Gibson, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Herbert Heyner. 

/ROYDON.—Under Mr. Alan J. Kirby’s direction, Parry’s 
* The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ was excellently performed by 
the Croydon Philharmonic Society at the Baths Hall, on 
February 28. The expression was lively, and the tone good. 
The choir also joined Mr, Frederick Ranalow in Stanford’s 
“Songs of the Sea.’ A contingent of the London Symphony 
Orchestra took part, being also heard separately in | 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and other works under 
Mr. W. H. Reed’s direction. 


EALING.—High praise was won—and well deserved— 
by the Ealing Philharmonic Society for its performance 
of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ at Ealing Town Hall on 
February 21, under the direction of Mr. E. Victor Williams. 
There are few local choral societies that could undertake so 
exacting a work with so full command of its executive 
difficulties and realization of its depth and subtlety as were 
shown by this choir. The standard of the choral work was | 
maintained in the solo singing of Miss Astra Desmond, | 
Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Dan Richards. The perform- 
ance was repeated on February 23. 

GRANTHAM.—The Grantham Philharmonic Society, | 
founded in 1869, celebrated its jubilee season on| 
March 4 by a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s | 
Wedding-Feast ’ and Gounod’s * Faust.’ The excellent choral 
singing was well supported by an orchestra of forty, and | 
this concert brought a most successful season to a close. | 
The soloists were Miss Jennie Hook, Miss Gladys Parker, 
Mr. John Collett, and Mr. Bridge Peters. Mr. Edward | 
Brown conducted. 


The operations of the various choral committees connected | 
with the Nonconformist Choir Union, suspended by the | 
war, have now been resumed. This has been rendered | 
possible by the Crystal Palace authorities offering special 


facilities for the Festival Concerts to be given at Sydenham |. 


as in former years. The Nonconformist Choir Union is | 
arranging its twenty-seventh Festival for Saturday, 
July 10, when it is hoped to give a concert by three | 
thousand singers under the baton of Mr. Frank Idle. 

A concert by the Novello Choir is announced for May 8, 
at Central Hall, Westminster, under the direction of 
Mr. H. L. Brooke. The choral works to be performed are | 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and Parry’s | 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and the orchestra, led by | 
Mr. W. H. Reed, will be heard in Balfour Gardiner’s 
“Comedy Overture.’ The soloists are Mr. Frank Websterand | 


| Stanford’s 


ee, 


The first concert of the Cecilia Ladies’ Choir, given at 
Wigmore Hall on March 20, was both interesting and novel, 
for choirs of ladies’ voices are rarely heard on London 
concert platforms. Mr. Herman Klein, the organizer and 
conductor of this choir, has brought together some rich 
voices, which produce an ensemble pleasing to the ear, and 
it was shown in the couse of a long programme that he has 
taught them unity and expressiveness. Two works by 
British composes received their first performance, viz, 
Dr. C. B, Rootham’s ‘The Quest,’ with accompaniment of 
pianoforte and strings, and ‘As the leaves fall,’ by Harold 
>. Darke, for soprano solo, women’s voices, and small 
orchestra. 


The concert of the Alexandra Palace Choral and 


| Orchestral Society drew a large audience to the Norther 


Polytechnic on March 6, The chief interest in the 
programme was the first performance of Sir Charles 
‘Merlin and the gleam,’ for baritone (Mr, 
Frederick Ranalow), chorus, and orchestra, a work of warm 


melody and rich colouring. Under the composer’s direction 


|the choir gave a performance that was full of life and 


interest. Sir Charles Stanford also conducted his ‘ Songs of 
the Fleet’ and the programme further included Parry’s 
* Blest Pair of Sirens’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ given under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction with 
Mr. Hubert Eisdell as soloist. 

The Mansfield House Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. Ernest Coward, gave a_ well-designed concert on 
February 26 at the Public Hall, Canning Town. Parry’s 
‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ was creditably performed, 
with Miss Kathleen Markwell and Mr. Arthur Ackerman 
as soloists ; Elgar’s ‘ From the Bavarian Highlands’ was also 
given; the orchestra played Sterndale Bennett’s Overture, 
‘The Naiades,’ and Luigini’s ‘ Ballet Egyptien’ ; and the 
choir was heard alone in Eaton Faning’s *‘ Moonlight.’ 


*MAYFLOWER’ TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Three hundred years have passed since the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed in the ‘Mayflower’ from Plymouth. 
For several months past preparations have been made 
for an adequate celebration of the historic event 
which led to the founding of the American Republic. 
The celebrations will be carried out under the joint 
auspices of a committee dealing especially with the 
international relations, with Lord Weardale and 
Lord Bryce for its chairman and vice-chairman; 
and by a council, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Rendel Harris, dealing with the religious aspect 
of the movement. Commemoration gatherings are 
planned for Plymouth during the first week in 
September. Pilgrimages are being organized to 
Scrooby, Southampton, and other places with which 
the ‘ Mayflower’ Pilgrims were connected, and a great 
meeting will be held in the Royal Albert Hall. The 


| ‘Mayflower’ Pageant will be given nightly in the 


Horticultural Hall, London, during the month of 
October, and the same Pageant will be represented in 
several of the large provincial cities. 

In all these celebrations music will play an 
important part. The services of Dr. Henry Coward 
of Sheffield have been secured for the Plymouth 
gatherings. Strong local committees have been 
formed—one dealing with music. It is proposed to 
organize a choir of five hundred adult singers, who 


| will sing anthems and choruses, and a young people’s 


choir will be formed for performing a cantata, ‘The 
Ship of Adventure,’ that has been specially composed 
for the celebrations. In addition, there will be a great 
open air gathering of children and young people on 





Mr. Joseph Farrington (vocalists), and Miss Winifred Small | the Hoe, when it is expected that upwards of ten 
(violin). | thousand will assemble to sing choruses and songs, 
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and probably to witness part of the Pageant suitable 
for the occasion. Already in several large cities | 
arrangements have been made for celebration of the | 
tercentenary, in which the aid of choirs will be| 
enlisted. For religious services ‘Orders of Worship’ | 
have been prepared—(a) for adults, (6) for young | 
people. (For public gatherings, selections of suitable 
hymns are being issued. Already the ‘ Mayflower | 
Song Book,’ compiled by Dr. Rendel Harris and the | 
Rev. Carey Bonner, has been published. 

Representative committees have been at work in| 
America and other countries, and there will be a| 
large contingent of Americans present at the various | 
gatherings, with representatives from Holland, 
Switzerland, France, and other European countries. | 


Chamber Music for Hmateurs 


[Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who | 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall | 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us | 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. | 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted | 
three times. } 


Lady viola player seeks chamber music or orchestral practice 
in S.W. district, Streatham or Brixton preferred.— | 
‘OmEGA,’ c/o Musical Times. 





Viola and clarinet player wishes to join in practice of any | 
kind of good music. Most evenings free. Within two} 
miles of Charing Cross. —CLARIVIOLA, c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. [He is also al 
clarinet player. —WILLIAM ROLLISON, 104, Cadogan | 
Terrace, Victoria Park, E.9. | 


Leeds | 
Terrace, | 


trio or 
STEAD, 


Violinist wishes to join 
district. —RICHARD P. 
Wortley, Leeds. 


quartet party. 
8, Thornhill 


Pianist desires to form quartet for study of good music. 
Violinists and ’cellist. Any afternoon or evening. “| 
N.E., or N.W. district preferred. —N. V. C., c/o Musical | 


Times. 


Violinist wishes to meet players for study of classical trios or 
quartets. Must be good players. He would also like to 
join a good musical society in Norwood or district. Any 
afternoon or evening. —CREMONA, c/o Musical Times. 


A splendid opportunity for recital work in a well known 
Central London Church is offered to a really competent 
string quartet and vocal quartet. Beautiful building 
with fine acoustic properties: easily accessible by tube, | 
train, tram, or’*bus. A room in the crypt, containing a 
grand pianoforte, is available for rehearsals. It is hoped 
to arrange (week-day) monthly recitals of classical chamber | 
music and unaccompanied motets, &c.—F. G. P., 52, 
Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


Pianist would like to meet with number of players, stringed | 
instruments preferred, for practice of classical and modern 
music. Would also play with amateur orchestra. 
Manchester district. —‘ Alceste,’ c/o M/usical Times. 


Good amateur string players required for symphony | 
orchestra, and to co-operate with choral Society. Short | 
test required. Rehearsals Wednesday evenings, near 
Liverpool Street.—J. H. CuisHam, 30, Broke Road, 
Dalston, E. -8. 

Pianist (male) wishes to join other men in practice of classical 
chamber music. Ealing or Acton.—H. S. 45, Myrtle 
Road, Acton, W.-3. 


Flautist (not a beginner) desires co-operation with pianist 
and small party, locally. Not too advanced. Evenings. 
Mr. M. MATHEW, 97, Cromwell Road, Wimbledon. 
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| sufficiently realised. 


| music is 


performing the same music over and over again, and 





THE CONCERT PROGRAMME 
By 


It is a common experience for the musical critic on 
his daily round of the London concert-halls to meet 
with badly constructed programmes, and one cannot 
help thinking that the importance of the selection 
and arrangement of the music to be performed, in 
view of the success of the whole concert, is not 
As so many factors have to be 
taken into account the choosing is not an easy 
matter, but that is no reason why the question should 
not be very carefully considered from every point of 
view so as to get the best possible results. Take 
first the programme of a new-comer. Herewe havea 
young artist to whom it is a prime consideration that 
a favourable impression should be made. What 
shall he or she play or sing? Obviously the music 


NICHOLAS C, GATTY 


| should seek to display the young musician’s technical 


skill; it should also give a decided clue concerning 
matters of taste and artistic leanings, while on no 
account must the choice neglect works likely to test 
interpretative ability and the emotional side. As | 
do not think it is the new-comer’s business to attempt 
to attract attention in any other way, there should be 
no fear that in drawing up a scheme suitable for 
effecting what I have named it may be deemed 
hackneyed in character or uninteresting. The whole 
essence of the matter is that the interest should lie in 
the performance. It so happens that the most 
hackneyed music is that which is the best adapted for 
this particular purpose, and it should not be forgotten 
that those who call it so are professional people and 
not the general public. Nowit is to the latter that 
the young recitalist in the long run makes appeal, 
since the artist who cannot impress a mixed audience 
can never hope to be successful. The new-comer 
indeed cannot do otherwise than look for a com- 
parative judgment. When, for example, a young 
pianist plays the ‘ Appassionata’ Sonata, the hearers 


|naturally refer the performance to some previously 


acquired standard set up in their minds by past 
experiences. The layman cannot do this if the 
unfamiliar. Then with regard to the 
personal side of the matter it is highly important that 
there should be no confusion. I find that frequently 
the selection made is so wide in scope and style that 
it becomes impossible to analyse the powers of 
interpretation properly, the truth being that the 
particular artist having formed no style at all is still 
in the experimental stage, and apparently is attempt- 
ing to find out which class of music goes down best. 
The folly of such a procedure is great. These 
musicians must learn that without personal conviction 


|they can never get control over an audience, and 


that the note of conviction is never struck unless the 
artist really honestly and sincerely cares immensely 
for the music sung or played. This conviction, this 
individual colouring of the performance, entirely due 
to enthusiasm over the charm of the music itself, is 
comparatively rare, but I think it might be met 
with much more frequently if young artists would 
make a point of never performing those things with 


| which they do not really feel themselves to be in 


sympathy. After all, there are many different styles 
and tastes, and it is not atall necessary that everyone 
should try for the same kind of reputation. 

With experienced artists—those who have made a 
name for themselves—the case is, of course, different. 
They are the people who should be blamed for 





for not introducing new music more frequently, or 
reviving that which has been half-forgotten. The 
chief evil of repetition is that the artists themselves 
get tired of the work, and, to overcome this, try to 
infuse a fresh interest by making new readings 

a practice that grows sometimes to such an extent 
that the most fantastic and absurd licences are taken 
with masterpieces. This has of course a bad effect 
upon the public, who naturally take the performances 
as being authoritative, anda wrong standard is set up. 
before the war various conductors 
playing Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, each 
apparently bent far more upon giving a different 
reading from that of the other man than upon inter- 
novelties, 


One remembers 


preting the composer’s meaning. As to 
well-known artists naturally draw such good audiences 
that it is easy for them to experiment in_ then 
programmes. I do not suggest that the inclusion 
of new music, or the exclusion of famous 
should be extremes; but, rather, a 
reasonable mixture should be aimed at. The same 
thing applies, of course, to serial concerts of estab- 


pier es, 


carried to 


lished reputation, alike of chamber and _ orchestral 
musi 

Happily, in both directions, this policy obtains 
nowadays much more than formerly, and I am 
pretty sure that London audiences are quite 


A certain amount of the performance of 
is, indeed, 


S¢ he Tt ls. 


satisfied. 
classical music is absolutely necessary ; it 
quite as necessary as that of the newer 
None would seriously propose to close the National 
Gallery, take down the masterpieces of the past, 
exhibit only present-day paintings; and why 
music should be subjected to a similar 
process it is hard to see. An audience cannot be 
entirely composed of people who have heard the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony many times; there are, indeed, 
always many present who have never heard it at all. 
Such works will drop out of the repertory when there 
are enough equally interesting things to take their 
place, and not till then; that is, if the public has 
anything to say in the matter, and | rather fancy 
that the public will remain master of the situation in 
this respect. 


and 
old world 


Church and Organ Music 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 
*O praise God in His Holiness’ 
voices), Robert Whyte. 

*O God, Who hast prepared,’ John Mudd. 
* Lead us, Heavenly Father,’ F. W. Wadely. 
‘I heard a voice from Heaven,’ C. Macpherson. 
‘Opening Sentences from the Burial Service,’ George 
Holmes. 
‘Turn Thee unto me’ (anthem), William Boyce. 
‘ By the waters of Babylon,’ H. Goetz. 
[ Novello. ] 


Robert Whyte (c. 1530-74) was one of the 
noted little group of English composers who did so 
much for English Church music about the time of 
the Reformation. He was organist of Ely from 
1562 to 1567. His anthem for four voices, ‘O praise 
God in His Holiness,’ has been edited by John E. 
West from a MS. in the British Museum, and is well 
worthy the consideration of lovers of old polyphonic 
From the strong opening theme to. the 
close it is full of stuff. Especially 


anthem for four 


music, 


’ 
state good 
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telling is the Ai mosso section, * Praise Him in the 
cymbals and dances,’ with its reiterated notes 
against a running counterpoint. Readers of the 
Musical Times hardly need to be reminded that 
music of this type cannot be judged merely }y 
playing it over. It needs to be sung; and choirs 
who confine themselves to modern vocal works. 
mestly accompanied, are depriving themselves and 
their hearers of much in ignoring the music of oy 
fine old English polyphonic writers. 

Another example of the same school, though in 
different vein, is the setting for four voices of the 
Collect for the sixth Sunday after Trinity, ‘O God. 
Who hast prepared,’ by John Mudd, 
Peterborough Cathedral, c. 1580-1620. Mr. H. Elliot 
Button has edited this charming little 
which provides ample opportunities for expressive, 
unaccompanied singing. 


Organist of 


work, 


The anthem for four voices, ‘Lead us, Heavenl 
Father,’ displays the hand of the cultured 
musician. Mr. Wadely has provided a gracefu 


tune for this well-known hymn, the treatment of 
which is effectively varied for each of its three 
verses. The first verse is in four parts throughout, 
and contains some melodious, smoothly-flowing 
writing for all the voices. In the second 
two upper parts are silent. The melody is sung by 
tenors and basses in unison for the first two phrases, 
and is then continued by the tenors, while the 
basses add an expressive countertheme. A change of 
key for the last two lines gives point to the words 
and affords welcome contrast. At the resumptionof 
the original key, the sopranos take up the melody, 
the altos and tenors joining in two beats later. The 
basses enter at the sixth bar, and some effective work 
follows. A sudden change of key leads to a final 
repetition of the last line of the hymn, forming an 
effective close (ff). The organ part is tastefully 
written, and is nowhere obtrusive. Well-balanced 
choirs, capable of refined singing, will welcome this 
admirable little work. 


verse the 


Choirmasters will be glad to see that the beautiful 
little movement, ‘I heard a voice from Heaven,’ 
which occurs in Dr. Macpherson’s fine anthem ‘ Sing 
unto God’ (recently reviewed in the Musical Times 
may now be obtained separately. It is set for 
soprano solo and chorus (or quartet), and forms an 
ideal anthem for use at funerals, &c. 


George Holmes was born in 1681, and held the 
post of organist of Lincoln Cathedral from 1705 till 
his death in 1721. He appears to have been a 
composer of considerable activity, though much of 
his work is to be found only in the choir books of 
Lincoln. In the Wusical Times of July, 1913, the 
late Dr. W. H. Cummings wrote: ‘The opening 
sentences of the Burial Service, “I am _ the 
Resurrection and the Life,” were set by Ho!mes in 
such an admirable manner that they have been in 
continuous use from the time of their first production 
until now, being much preferred to the setting ot 
Dr. Croft. It is very desirable that this composition 
should be published and made available for general 
use : at present it is only to be found in the Lincoln 
Cathedral books.’ Thanks to Dr. G. J. Bennett, the 
present organist at Lincoln, choirs will now be able 
to make acquaintance with this work, which has been 
carefully edited and provided with expression marks. 
Sung unaccompanied, its simple but beautiful 
harmonies are perfectly fitted for use at funerals. 


Continucd on page XA.) 
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William Boyce (1710-79), best known, perhaps, 
by his collection of Cathedral music of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, was a voluminous composer of 
vocal and instrumental music, both secular and for 
the Church. He wrote over forty anthems, the main 
characteristics of which are a solid dignity of style 
ind sound musicianship. Choirs of adequate 
resources who are acquainted with and appreciate 
the merits of this composer’s well-known ‘O where 
shall wisdom be found’ and ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon,’ may safely be recommended to try their 
powers on ‘Turn Thee unto me,’ which has been 
edited by Mr. John E. West. It is for five voices 
(S.S.A.T.B.) and in three movements. In the first and 
last, contrapuntal methods largely prevail, the voices 
occasionally coming together in masses of harmony. 
The middle movement is an expressive little duet for 
A misprint occurs at the top of 
page 6, where the tied E in the second soprano part 
should be a crotchet. 

The first movement from H. Goetz’s cantata * By 
the waters of Babylon’ may now be obtained 
separately. It makes a serviceable anthem of 
moderate difficulty. There is much smoothly-written 
imitative work for the voices, and an independent 
accompaniment adapted from the full score adds 
materially to the effect. 


two sopranos. 


SECURITY OF TENURE FOR THE ORGANIS1 

In the A/usical Times of August, 1917, we printed in full 
the Royal College of Organists’ memorandum io the 
Archbishops on the above subject, and in the November 
number following an article appeared on ‘ The Organist’s 
Position.” The matter has been less to the fore of late, but 
the formation of Parish Councils under the Church of 
England Assembly Act has revived interest. It will be 
remembered that after the R.C.O deputation’s interview at 
Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop wrote to Dr. Harding 
pointing out that the security of tenure which organists 
desired might be gained through these Councils. The 
R.C.O. Council has recently discussed the subject, and as a 
result has issued a note suggesting that every organist 
should attend the meeting of the Parish Council of the 
Church at which he holds office, and propose the following 
resolution : 

* That the Organist and Choirmaster shall be appointed 
by the Vicar and Churchwardens, acting jointly, but 
shall not be compelled to relinquish his appointment 
except at the request of the Vicar, the Churchwardens, 
and the Parish Church Council.’ 

We believe that such hard cases as were described in the 
Wusical Times of November, 1917, would be impossible 
under the conditions set forth in this resolution. It is to 
be hoped that organists will seize this opportunity of 
securing themselves against the capricious dismissals which 
have been far too frequent in the past. 

NEW ORGANIST OF BIRMINGHAM PARISH CHURCH 
Mr. Richard Wassell, who has been appointed organist 

and choirmaster of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, the Parish 
Church, is a well-known Midland organist, teacher, and 
conductor who has done a good deal of late for the develop- 
ment of music in the district. He goes to St. Martin’s from 
St. Michael’s, Handsworth, where he has officiated since 


1906, his previous posts having been St. John’s, Ladywood, 4 . 
RK. Gaul was organist for| Romford, Essex, on March 15, by an augmented choir of 


1902-06 (where the late A. 
many years), St. Thomas in the Moors, Balsall Heath, | 
1990-02, St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Handsworth, | 


1897-1900, Gospel Oak Wesleyan Church, Tipton, 1896-97, | 
Mr. 
He is conductor of 


and various minor posts from the 1890, 
Wassell was born at Tipton in 1880, 
the Birmingham Choral Union, founder and conductor of | 
the Wassell Orchestral Concerts, professor of singing at the | 


Midland Institute, and head music-master of (Queenwood 


year 
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| Public School, Clapham Park, London. The organ at 
St. Martin’s is a fine modern instrument, at present 
|unfinished. Mr. Wassell’s appointment is the result of a 
wide search on the part of the Rector (the Rev. E. Grose 
Hodge) to discover the best available musician for the post, 
Mr. Wassell’s ambition is to make the Church a centre of 
congregational singing and organ recitals. 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL! 

On Saturday afternoon, March 20, Bach’s Passion 
Music (‘St. Matthew’) was sung at Southwark Cathedral, 
under the conductorship of Mr. E. T. Cook (Cathedral 
organist), accompanied by a _ full orchestra led by 
Mr. W. H. Reed. A feature of the performance was the 
unaccompanied singing of al! the chorales. Mr. Francis W, 





Sutton (sub-organist) was at the organ, and Mr. FE. Stanley 
Roper (organist of H.M. Chapel Royal) played the 
pianoforte accompaniments to the recitatives. There was 
a crowded congregation. 
; The Holy Week music to be sung at St. John’s, 
| Wilton Road, is worthy of note. Here is the list : 
| 
| PALM SUNDAY (10.45 a.m.) 
* Hosanna‘ en —_ - ‘ . Gibbons 
| “On the Mount of Olives’ os ; De Vice 


Lo! the children of the Hebrews’ 


* All Glory, Laud, and Honour * -_ «. Bach 

The Passion (according to St. Matthew) . Vittoria 
| (7.0 p.m.) 

* Magnificat’ - ou - .. By 

*O all ye that pass by ’*.. one _ bitteria 
' 

GOOD FRIDAY (10.45 a.m.) 
The Passion I itterta 


(according to St. John) .. 
The Reproaches — — - Palestrina 
8.0 p.m. (WITH ORCHESTRA). 

The ' St. John’ Passion on ‘ Bach 
As a sequel to the highly successful fortnightly organ 

| : 4 . f : . . 

| recitals at St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, St. Thomas Church 

| (City) decided to give recitals on alternate Mondays, which 


| have been attended by very large congregations. Mr. R.T. 
Morgan, of St. Mary Redcliff, was the player on 
| February 16, and selected his programme from Handel, 


| Martini, and Saint-Saéns. A Toccata by Arthur Baynon, 
a Bristolian, was also in the programme. Mr. Eric Luton 
contributed several violoncello solos. A Bristol organ, 
that at old King Street Baptist Chapel, in which, among 
other improvements, tubular pneumatics replace the old 
tracker action, was re-opened by Mr. Charles Stear on 
February 24. 

Dr. Alan Gray’s recitals in Trinity College Chapel during 
Lent term are, as usual, an interesting blend of good things 
| old and new. We are glad to see that the whole of Bach’s 
| Little Organ Book’ is to be played, in groups arranged 
| according to the Church’s seasons. Dr. Gray gives a short 

lecture on each programme in the Choir Vestry balf an hour 
| before playing. It is through such methods as these that 
fine organ music will eventually meet with the appreciation 
| it deserves. 


| Villages 


with a population of four hundred to five 
hundred inhabitants are generally poorly catered for 
| chorally. Childe Okeford, in Dorset, is an exception. 
| Not onlg is it blessed with a flomishing choral Society, 
| but its activities in the matter of Church music leave 
| some much larger centres far behind. On Maundy Thursday 
| the choir will sing ‘ The Crucifixion,’ and on Easter Day 


| Wesley’s ‘Blessed be the God and Father,’ Smart’s 


} 


| Te Deum in F, and Garrett’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
| in F. 


‘Messiah’ was sung at St. Edward’s Parish Church, 
fifty voices. The soloists were Miss Joan Cross, Madame 
Mabel Hammond, Mr. Fred P. Hammond, and Mr. Cyril 
J. Whipps. Mr. H. Alden (organist of St. Lawrence, 
Upminster) presided at the organ, and Mr. A. C. Chappell- 
Haverson (organist of St. Edward’s) conducted. 

In the Parish Church at Calne, Wilts, on February 17, 
*St. Paul’ was sung by the Musical Society, with orchestra 
and organ, conducted by Mr. W. R. Pullein. 
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ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. Matthew Kingston, St, Luke’s, Hampstead (three 
recitals) Meditation, F/gar ; Overture, ‘The Naiades’ ; 
Madrigal, Zemare ; Pritre et Berceuse, Guz/mant., 

Mr. James I. Taylor, St. Peter’s Italian Church, Hatton 
Garden—Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Grand Cheoeur in 
C, Hollins ; Finale in E flat, Guz/mant. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— Marche 
Pontificale, Widor ; Allegro Commodo, Frank Bridge ; 
Fantasia in C, Franck ; Toccata (Gothic Suite), Boél//mann, 

Mr. Edgar Smith, Parish Church, Chipping Norton— 
Theme with Variations, Fau/kes ; Finale (Sonata in F 
sharp), Rheinberger ; Toccata, a Evry. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Albert Hall—Overture to ‘The Master- 
singers’ ; Corcert Overture in C minor, Ho//ins ; Gothic 
Suite, Botlimann ; Finale, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Harold Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Voluntary 
inG minor, Stanley; Prelude to ‘Colomba,’ Mackenzie ; 
Rhapsody No. 1, Howe//s ; Lied and Scherzetto, }7erne ; 
Finale in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. Fred. J. Tarris, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Festive 
March in D, Smart; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach ; March on a Theme of Handel, Guz/mant. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—Fugue in D, 
Bach ; Andante from the String Quartet, Dedussy ; Song 
of Triumph, West ; Scherzoin F minor, Sandiford Turner. 

Mr, Julian Farmer, Parish Church, Andover (two recitals)— 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach; Prelude on *‘ Rorate 
Celi,” Bernard; Scherzo in C minor, Guz/mant ; Scherzo 
in C minor, Z/oyd; Dithyramb, Harwood; Idylle (Sonata 
inC), Rhetnberger ; Toccata, 7Zombelle. 

Mr. Maurice Besly, Queen’s College, Oxford (three recitals) 
—Passacaglia, Bach; Gothic Suite, Aoé//mann; Pxan, 
Harwood ; Finale from Pathetic Symphony, 7chazkevsky ; 
Entr’acte from ‘Rosamunde’; Andante from String 
Quartet, Debussy. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Three Short Pieces, Byrd ; Voluntary, Gzbdons ; Andante 
Cantabile, Hopkins; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ and Aria in F, Bach. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Suite in F 
minor, Driffi// ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach: 
Concert March, Colertdge-7ay/lor. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, Church at St. Vedast Foster (three 
recitals)—Fugue in B minor, Back ; Andante con moto, 


Guilmant ; Offfertoire, Stephens; Berceuse, Cu? ; 
Mélancolie, Mafpravnzk. 
Mr. Sydney Crookes, Maxwell Parish Church—Concert 


Overture, @ Evry ; Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor, Bach; Rhapsody No. 2, Howells ; 
‘La Nuit,’ Aarg-Elert; Adagio, Allegro, and Finale 
(Symphony No. 5), W7dor. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (four recitals, 
-Sonata da Camera, /eace ; Scherzo in G minor, Aossz ; 
Marche Héroique, /emare ; Variations, Hu//:; Arcadian 
Idyll, Lemare. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Thomas D. Huxley, organist and choirmaster, Frodsham 
Parish Church, Cheshire. 


Mr. S. Webster, organist and choirmaster, St. Luke’s, 
Liverpool. 
Mr. Harold Wilkinson, organist and  choirmaster, 


St. Wilfrid’s, Bradford. 
Mr. C. H. Wood, organist and choirmaster, Grahamstown 


Cathedral. 


The committee of the League of Peace and Freedom 
announces six concerts of chamber music to be held at the 
West Central Jewish Girls’ Club on Friday evenings from 
April 9 to May 14. The British works chosen for per- 
formance are the Romance from B. J. Dale’s Suite for viola 
and pianoforte (Mr. Raymond Jeremy and Madame Lily 
Henkel), and John TIreland’s second Violin Sonata 
(Mr. Ernest Whitfield and Mr. Arthur Alexander). 


| Wew Music 


By WILLIAM CHILD 
SONGS 

Among the most promising of our composers cut off by 
the war was the young organist Bristow Farrar. He had 
shown a genuine talent in many fields, and though his flights 
were mostly short, they were undoubtedly flights. There 
was nothing pedestrian about his music. His delightful 
song ‘ Brittany’ was a good example of his ability to produce 
a real impression by simple means, The same happy skill 
is shown in his Two Pastorals, ‘Come you, Mary,’ and 
“Who would Shepherd pipes forsake?’ just published under 
one cover by Novello. They are settings of poems by 
Norman Gale, and the combination is of the happiest. 
Both are genuine love-songs, but there are neither storms 
nor languor in them—just a kind of homely grace with a 
hint of real feeling beneath. 

“Come you, Mary, there’s a dear ! 
Mind no more the plaguy dairy ! 
Milk can never match your white 

Come you, Mary !’ 

This ts the light-hearted note in both, and the music fits 
like a glove. The songs are not difficult, but call for a 
dainty style in singer and accompanist. Given that, they 
will make an instant appeal. Two keys—medium and high. 

A very different type of love-song is Harold Rhedes’s 
setting of Mrs. Browning’s *A Woman’s Love’ (Novello). 
Here a more declamatory vocal part and a varied and well 
laid out accompaniment fully express the fervour of the poem. 
An excellent feature is the care shown in the matter of 
| verbal accentuation, the result being a freedom of rhythm 

that has much to do with the expressive quality of the 
|song. It is fairly difficult, and calls for a high voice. 

| The same composer’s ‘An Evening Confession’ (Novello) 
is that all-too-rare thing, a really original sacred song. The 
words are a translation by Newman from St. Gregory 
Nazienzen. Mr. Rhodes’s music is of the right breadth and 
dignity, with one or two daring modulations. Here, as in 
the song reviewed above, he gets well away from the 
conventional square rhythm that wrecks so many lyrics. 
Very impressive are the middle section, with its finely march- 
ing bass, and the close, which gives scope for a voice with 
good low notes. Throughout it needs a real bass singer to 
do it justice. “An Evening Confession’ would serve 
admirably for use at organ recitals. The accompaniment is 
easily adapted to the organ. 

H. Claiborne Dixon’s * March Song’ (Novello) is on frankly 
popular lines. It has, however, a merit none too common 
in popular songs—a really good swinging tune, with a rhythm 
vigorous, as becomes a march, and yet saved from being 
commonplace by an occasional hold-up. A rousing baritone 
would be well suited with it. 

A dainty affair is W. McNaught’s ‘ The Piper’ (Novello). 
Some fanciful words by Patrick Chalmers are provided with 





|a tune that has much of the character of folk-song, with the 


modest compass of an octave. The pianoforte part is 
appropriately simple, being almost entirely in three-part 
harmony. Simple as it is, however, it says a great deal. 
A very happy touch is the delicate accompaniment at the 
commencement of the second verse. ‘The Piper’ (which 
is published in three keys) is further evidence of the 
composer’s ability to write good light music. 

Paul Corder is a composer of whom we have heard too 
little of late. His *‘ Four Sea Songs’ (Enoch) are very vivid 
and original settings of poems by Masefield. All have the 
advantage of tunes of the right racy quality, with accom- 
paniments abounding in suggestive touches. There is rough 
humour in ‘ Hell’s Pavement’ and ‘Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy,’ and genuine pathos in ‘ The Turn of the Tide’ and 
‘The Emigrant,’ so the temperamental singer is well 
provided for. The songs are published in album form, and 
are for bass or baritone. 

Publishers do not often break out into composition. 
Winthrop Rogers is one of the select band, and one of the 
fewer still who can claim serious attention. His ‘Old 
Floyd Ireson’ and ‘ To a Waterfowl’ are first-rate songs. 








Thoroughly modern in style, they are not for every palate, 
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especially the former, a powerful setting of words by 
Whittier that do not at first sight appear to lend themselves 
to musical purposes. They describe the tarring and 
feathering of a hardhearted old sailor who left a shipload of 
fellow townsmento drown. The music is brutal and fierce, 
und would be thrilling sung by a ‘all out.’ 
There is scope for fine, soft singing in the passages that treat 


vorce 


high 
of the drowning. A good pianist is necessary. 
PIANOFORTE MUSK 
Excellent teaching Nos. 09, 74. 
the Chester Series (J. & W. Chester) The first contains ten 
es by Rebikoff, moderately difficult, and requiring 


material are and 75 of 
short prec 
fancy rather than technique U nambitious 
r, the best of them contain matter that will interest 
players far beyond the modest stage of those to 
the work is addressed. Th other albums contain 
little pieces by C. P. E., W. F.. and J. C. F. Bach. 


Thev are very slight in suitable for 


as the y are, 
howe 
whom 


and are 
Preface in French 


texture, 


lementary play rs. her is a and 


English, and the ornaments are fully explained. 


lec Rowley’s Georgian Suite (Winthrop Rogers) 
consists of three pieces—Air, Hornpipe, and Jig. 


Whether Mr. 
Four (seorges or the present time ts not quits cleat The 
style at the in which case 
some modern touches later on seem rather out of the picture, 
However, it is possible to be too precise in such cases, so I 
pass on to say that the pieces are thoroughly attractive, and 
would make grateful recreative work for a fairly a 
pupil. The composer has adopted colloquial English for his 
directions 


Rowley means to suggest the period of the 


tart makes us think of the former, 


vanced 


‘Just in a jovial manner’ is one quite in the 
Percy Grainger vein, 

lo that racy composer Cyril Scott dedicates his * English 
Waltz’ (Elkin), a brilliant piece that will appeal to many 
who are left cold (or irritated) by the nebulosities that we 
om Mr. Scott. It is rather difficult, and should 
be a popular item in the lighter side of recital programmes. 
work 
composer who although still a youth has been hailed in print 
“Hats off, gentlemen! a 
o appear grudging, and yet he 
wisdom of the salutation. Is it 
so hailed ? Be that as it 


may, one need have no hesitation in saying that in William 


usually get fr 


The reviewer is in a fix when faced by from a 


by a Schumann's 
genius!” Ile 
may have doubts as to the 


repetition of 


loes not wish 
good for a young composer to be 


Baines we have a pianoforte writer who shows remarkabk 
talent 


work from his pen, 


I recently reviewed in these columns. a lengthy 
and was struck by 
Had 
I known that the composer was a mere lad, and _ practically 
would have blended 
Here isa set of Seven Preludes (Elkin) 
fully 
There Is i 


* Paradise Gardens,’ 
the resourcefulness of his treatment of the keyboard. 
been 


self taught, my commendation 


with astonishment 
shown, though the 
hint of 


that Chopin 


in which his gifts are quite as 


essays are much shorter. decided 


Scriabin here and there. and it is easy to see 


has a high place in Mr. Baines’s young affections. But 
there is so much originality that one does not feel disposed 


to dwell unduly on the imitative side which is inevitable 
in such early work. We must keep our eyes on this youth, 
! 


soon to n ible to yom Dr. 


noping-—indeed, expecting 


Hull in his cry of * Hats off!’ 


Letters to the Editor 
PURCELI 


Sik ine of the 


PERFORMANCES 
most English 


we agree as to the 


curious anomalies in 


musical matters is the fact that whil 


greatness of Ilenry P 
thing like its due 


urcell, and give his Church music some 


place im our Cathedrals, hardly any 


attention Is given to his secular works, with the exception of 
in occasional performance of a few songs. 
Infrequen performances of one or two of Purcell’s works 


are not an adequate rec 


} ognition of his genius, and the-‘only 


be the Purcell 
Performing Society to produce the works from time to time 
Such a scheme by including other 
compositions worthy of association with Purcell, and thereby 


an important step would |. 


way would seem to establishment of a 


might be extended 
taken towards the encourage- 


ment of Enulish opera 
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I shall be glad to receive the names of those who are » 
agreement with this suggestion, with a view to an ear 
attempt to put the matter into a practical form.— Yours, &¢., 

A. HApDLANp, 

15. Bellevue Mansions, 

Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 


\ NEW FINGERIT ORGANEIS1 
Will you allow me space in which to reply to Dr, 
Grattan Flood’s comments on my article under above title, 
which unfortunately escaped my attention too long for an 
answer to be in time for your March issue ? 

(1.) The date 1250 is not that of the troduction of the 
organ into Scotland, but of its first recorded wse; and the 
comparison drawn is between what was the fact in Scotland 
and what, by ‘most Englishmen—and even Scotchmer 
themselves,’ was commonly szf/osed to be the fact. To say 
that Scotland was ‘ more advanced’ than certain historians 
realise involves no comparison with England at all. And 
if Dr. Grattan Flood will re-read his own first paragraph 
carefully he will see that there is no contradiction whatever 
and the quotes 


Sik, 


between the facts he: states sentence he 
from me. 

(2.) In thanking him for the additional instances he gives 
of the simultaneous use of the lute and organ, I must point 
out that my use of the word ‘unique’ was qualified. He 
quotes it as though it was absolute. 

(3.) Dr. Grattan Flood says thatthe Van der Goes panel 
is “now in Buckingham Palace.’ This is not the case. It 
is now in Holyrood Palace, and (except for temporary 
removals) has been there since 1857, when it was removed 
from Hampton Court. Apparently it never was in Bucking 
ham Palace, though it was once in Kensington Palace. | 
have seen it at Holyrood several times myself during the last 
quarter of a century—for instance, last August, when | 
obtained the photograph so excellently reproduced in your 
January number. Dr. Grattan Flood further says that ‘the 
Provost is represented as kneeling before St. Cecilia, who is 
playing the organ.’ This also is not the case. The Provost 
is at the player’s left hand, and has his back towards hm 
(or her). The position strikes one at once as_ peculiar 
The explanation is that if the folding panels were closed th 
Provost would appear as worshipping the Holy Trinity, 
represented on the corresponding panel. The angel at the 
organ is identified by Mr. David Laing as representing the 
deceased Queen, Mary of Gueldres. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
calls this ‘an ingenious conjecture.’ Neither he nor Mr. 
James Caw, both high authorities, mention St. Cecilia. 

Sir J. G. Dalzell’s reproduction, which of course I have 
seen, is not in my opinion a whit better than that reproduced, 
by Royal permission, in your columns.-—Yours, Xc., 

CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIs. 


Obituary 


MpOAKLI BARR! had been so long out of the limelight 
that his death in the last days of January passed unnoticed 
save for an account in the Aensington / ost, yet this forgotten 
Irish composer deserves recognition if only for his once 
enormously popular ballad ‘The Boys of the Old Brigade,’ 
which he composed for his compatriot Signor Foli in 1874 
Curiously enough both of these Irishmen Italianised their 
names, as Barri’s real name was Slater, while Foli’s » 
Foley. Born in Dublin on September 13, 1844, Edward 
Slater showed an early aptitude for music, and was sent 2s 4 
boy to Rome, where he studied singing and joined an opera 
company. He fought as a Papal Zouave in defence of the 
Holy See, and then settled for seven years at Malta under 
the patronage of Sir Patrick Grant, whose wife was the 
daughter of the famous Irish soldier Viscount Gough, G.C.B. 
In 1872 he went to America, and narrowly escaped with his 
life in the great fire of Chicago, Returning to England he 
became reader for Cramer & Co., in succession to Sullivan, 
and composed numerous songs, including * The Shadow of 
the Cross,’ * The River and the Maiden,’ ‘ The Land o 
Dreams,’ *The Good Shepherd,’ ‘The Dream Flower,’ 
* The’ Shilling.’ &c. He passed away at Fitzroy Street, 


London. at the age of seventy-five. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC lthe numbers were 81,260, thus made up:—Saturday, Re- 

A students’ chamber concert took place on Wednesday hearsal, 19,680; Monday, the J% sstah, 17,109 ; Wednesday, 
iitemnoon, March 10, in the Duke’s Hall. The programme | Je Deum, 17,044; Friday, /srael in Egypt, 20,827,—so 
pened with Bach’s * Brandenburg’ Concerto in G, for strings, | that there was an increase of 32,840 persons im 1859 over 
played by the Junior Orchestra under Mr. Spencer Dyke— | 1857. The pecuniary results in 1859 were no less gratifying, 
; movement from Dvorak’s String (Quartet (Op, 106) | as the following extract will show :—** Total receipts, 
and one from Beethoven’s (Quartet (Op. 18, No. 4) coming | £34,913 12s. 9d. 5; total expenditure by the Sacred 
ater in the concert. The solo items included Prelude and | Harmonic Society and the Crystal . Palace Company, 
Gavotte from Bach’s Sonata for violin in E, played by | £10,003 7s. 8d. ; balance, £18,910 5s. id. Including the 
Mr. Cecil M. White, Wieniawski’s Romance and Rondo, | Property acquired by the two bodies,—the ( rystal Palace 
played by Master Israel Schlaen, Chopin’s Fantasie Im- | Company, in the unrivalled orchestra and fittings—the 
prompt U (Mr. Alan Bush), and Nocturne in B flat minor (Miss | Sacred Harmonic Society, in music available for future 
irene Hyman), and Albeniz’s * Triana’ (Mr. Reginald Paul). festivals, musical instruments, Xc, and the cash balances 
Several songs, including * Agnus Dei’ by Bizet and ‘Sea | carried to their respective accounts, the profits of the two 
Wrack’ by Hamilton Harty, completed the programme. festivals may be stated to amount to the large sum of 











On Thursday and Friday, March 18 and 19, the scudents £ 34,000, 
gave two performances of Goring Thomas’s comedy-opera 

The Golden Web.’ The opera was produced under the! ( “OMIC SONG—THE RIFLE FEVER, by H. 
jirection of Mr. Cairns James and Mr. Henry Beauchamp. WALKER (with a humorous illustration). Price 2s. 
The usual terminal orchestral concert took place at (Jueen’s 

Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 23, when several items | LL IS LOST, arranged as a Pianoforte Duet, in a 
of more than ordinary interest were heard, Phe programme | / familiar style, by A. MULLEN. Price 2s. 

opened with the performance of a MS. Overture, * As you | aieiieeiies - 
like it, by Mr. Paul Kerby, holder of the Carl Rosa . : : a : uaceiantiinat ’ . eine 
; . : ; ; GIVE ME N JEAR SUNNY LAND IN THE 
Scholarship and a young composer of very considerable () + ay pe I E sd einen = ~ FE. Berry: 
promise. Miss Doris Hobson played the Variations from oni” ee sa wos idl F ‘ 
La . : . . the music by J. W. CuerkyY. Price 2s. 
Glazounov’s Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 92, and Miss Norah 7¢ 





Blaney two movements from = Saint-Saeéns’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor. The otheritems included Saint-Saéns’s 
Violoncello Concerto ( Miss Lilly Phillips), the first movement 
f Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto (Master Jean Pougnet), 
Prlogue from ‘ Pagliacci’ (Leoncavallo). Liszt’s * Loreley,’ 
andthe Dialogue from Parry's * Judith.’ | 


(Music in the Provinces 
(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BELFAST 
Mr. Benjamin J. Dale, Mr. W. H. Reed, and Mr Musical activity has been very marked here during 
. > a . « ec. . . . * . « . ' - +. = . 
William Wallac, ‘have recently been elected Fellows of | February and March. Since the concert on February 14 
the R.A. M = ee : . ‘ |(mentioned in our March issue) several notable music- 
The Sterndale Bennett Prize (pianoforte) has been makings have been held. Chief among these, on February 
‘ é 5 \s é > @ *c | “we >. . 
awarded to Lillian W. Southgate (a native of London), 6, was the ay agg ene of the Beecham Symphony 
Denise Lassimonne being very highly commended. Th Orchestra, with Mr. Albert Coates conducting, when Belfast 
sas > heing ory = ec. 2 | 2 a ° 
Madices ae wees ; Mr Blanch a Mr , oM shel musicians and music-lovers had a treat such as they had 
atc re s. é e V1, s. A. i . . pa . 

~ cm an. and Mis Mar s. t Bennett (in the chair) not known for a long time. . The first part of the programme 

_ ‘ ‘ P\ » 2 re « = . « . . > . . 
The Goldbe rg Prize e sate can en aa rd do to| W38.0f Wagner numbers, while the second part comprised 

z > > (sing as =e awe e o ar . ~ os . T . 

> a. , \ . AP ¢ Z ~ ¢ ‘ > se ac ia s 
Rey D. Russell (a native of Anericy), Leonard F. Hubbard ( yril Scott, Liadoff, and Scriabin. The selection was 
being veer Miehiy commento’. The olfedionies wa admirable, although there were probably not many auditors 
Mr. John >, ‘ } ‘ — : “| who could honestly say that they appreciated the * Poéme 

“ _— < | > Ly © »? > 2 ‘ > ~ >» , - ¥ 
The Midsummer Term begins on Thursday, April 22. de PExtase’ of the last named a tr. Miss Edna 
As the Academy i » full, no further students can be Thornton was the vocalist. Mr. Peter Dawson, although 

s ACE s x " > ¢ > > 
y 1s 7 : “ed, appear. 

accepted before September. onsequently the usual announced did ae egges : : ‘ 
entrance examination in April will not be held Another fine concert of the (Quinlan series took place on 
’ ; iia F . ie February 25, with a brilliant array of talent including Misses 
| Caroline Hatchard and Astra Desmond, Messrs. Lenghi 
| Cellini and Peter Dawson, and Madame Renée Chemet 


~_s . | (violin). 
Sirty Dears Ego On March 4 the Winifred Burnett Quartet gave a 
b ; charming concert of chamber music, presented by women 
From the A/usical 7imes of April, 1860; artists. The quartet comprised Mesdames_ Burnett, 
PROF ESSIONAL YOUNG LADY , act ustomed to EF. Valentine, E. Harper, and vd Taylor. Mrs. John Seeds 
lead a Choir or Congregation, wishes for a re-engage- | “5 the vocalist, Mrs. Herbert Warnock | was the pianist, 
ment. Address, (.E.C., care of Mr. Novello, 35, Poultry, | 2% Mrs. Herbert Nixon accompanied. The gee lle oigg by 
inl “" | Debussy, John A. Carpenter, Haydn, Scarlatti, Hardebeck, 
> ’ - and Schubert—a sufficiently catholic selection. Elgar’s 
wie accdickaiied ond Bank , M: ~~" |Op. 84, were among the most enjoyable items in a refined 
al performers were Miss Banks and Madame 
ee ae ean” oa The Railway Benevolent Concert on March 5 brought: a 
Maycock ; and the latter sang pens air oom Handel’s number of ieading artists, ViZ., Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
Admetus—in adil to which each fade ang . ballad Carmen Hill, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Harry Dearth, and 
. wer" a ge ea Oba. | Miss Marjorie Hayward (violin). Detailed notice of the 

The instrumentalists were Messrs. Willy W estlake, Webb, | ‘ . “d ld be “rfl 

Pettit, Reynolds, and Maycock. . . A quaint trio, by woke mag ne rath i aye f 
iticcer Gcett: eae shee eens adeted i si ber Bs, The Belfast Symphony Ore hestra, under Mr. E. Godfrey 
violin, and violoncello The effect of the two letter instru- Brown, qpows steadily in proficiency and popularity, affording 
ments being employed with a_ pizzicato movement was | ee proof of local es or aghhs songs coltere, At 
oo . . ®S/ the concert on March © Captain Horace Stevens was the 


programme, 


Pretty enough. vocalist, and Miss Carrodus Taylor solo violoncellist. The 

| orchestra was heard in the Prelude to Act 3 of * l.ohengrin,’ 
_ THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AND THE SACKED HARMONIC | the Overture to ‘ Tristan and Isolda,’ * Entrance of the Gods 
Sociery. . . It is stated that while the total number of | into Walhalla’ (*‘ Rheingold’), and the Prelude to Act 3 
visitors to the Handel Festival in 1857 was 48,414. in 1850 of ‘ The Meistersingers. * 
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Orchestra (Mr. E. Godfrey Brown conductor), which was 
given on March 20, brought the series to a close. The 
soloists were Miss Clytie Hine, who delighted the audience 
with songs of Mascagni, Wagner, Arne, and Purcell, and 
Mr. John Chine, who was much appreciated in clarinet 
solos. The Orchestra played a varied selection comprising 
the March from *‘ Prince Igor,’ Stanford’s * Irish Rhapsody,’ 
the * Unfinished’ Symphony, the * Bartered Bride’ Overture, 
Holbrooke’s ‘ Variations on an Old English Air,’ and the 
* Entrance of the Gods’ (* Rheingold’). 

The Philharmonic Society’s season closed with a fine 
performance of Berlioz’s * Faust’ on March 19, the soloists 
being Miss Ethel Dyer and Messrs. John Coates, Charles 
Knowles, and James F. Newel. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. Mathew Stevenson’s fine series of Orchestral Concerts 
is gradually growing in favour, and is certainly entitled to 
rank among the great features of our busy musical season. 
The excellent support given to the concert at the Town 
Hall on February 12 was doubtless due to the presence of 
M. Mischa-Leon, Miss Olga Haley, and the local pianist 
Miss Rosemary Savage. The orchestral programme was 
somewhat restricted, and with such an excellent array of 
fine instrumentalists one would have been glad if some 
symphonic work had been given. The principal orchestral 
ftems were Wagner’s Funeral Marchand Siegfried’s ‘ Journey 
to the Rhine,’ from *‘Gétterdammerung’; Borodin’s Over- 
ture to ‘ Prince Igor,’ and March from the same opera; and 
Moussorgsky’s “ Gopak.’ 
enlisted the greatest admiration. M. Mischa-Leon sang the 
Prize Song from the ‘ Mastersingers,’ and three English 
songs that completely held the audience. The pianoforte 
soli chosen by Miss Rosemary Savage were scholarly and 
intelligently interpreted. Mr. Stevenson had the orchestra 
under complete control. 

The Midland Musical Society’s concert given at the Town 
Hall on February 14, under its painstaking and capable 
conductor, Mr. A. J. Cotton, was of more than ordinary 
interest, inasmuch as the programme contained Beethoven’s 
Mass in C and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ a crucial test 
for any choir. The choristers infused the right character, 
tone-power, and phrasing into their fine ensemble. Miss 
Helen Anderton’s rich contralto voice was once more heard 
to advantage in an excerpt from Bach, and Miss Dorothy 
Freeman sang pleasingly Senta’s Ballad from ‘The 
Flying Dutchman.’ The orchestra was quite efficient and 
well-balanced. Variety was given to the programme by the 
inclusion of Grieg’s * Peer Gynt’ Suite—not a perfectly 
appropriate choice. 

The Hytch String (Quartet (Messrs. Arthur Hytch, Frank 
Cantell, Harold Mills, and Frederick Boze) gave the first 
of two chamber concerts at the Midland Institute on 
February 19. Mr. Hytch is an excellent leader of con- 
siderable experience in the domain of chamber music, and 
he and his colleagues gave a vivid and quite artistic 
performance of Haydn’s (Quartet in G, one of the most 
taking of all Haydn’s string quartets. They were also 
successful in Tchaikovsky’s famous Quartet in D, Op. (1, 
which contains the lovely Andante Cantabile. English 
composers were represented by some short folk-tune 
movements composed by Frank Bridge, Julius Harrison, and 
Percy Grainger. 

Mr. Hubert Brown’s concert given at the Midland 
Institute on February 21 was of a popular order, but good 
of its kind, the principal attractions being Miss Perceval 


Allen and Mr. Alfred Heather. Mr. Percival Hodgson 
contributed some violin solos in excellent style, and 
our local baritone, Mr. Alfred Askey, Miss Dorothy 


Hemming (pianoforte), Miss Audrey Evans (violoncello), 
Mr. U. H. Ridge (reciter), and the concert-giver as 
accompanist completed an efficient group of artists. 

To Mr. Appleby Matthews we owe the first Birmingham 
performance of Edward German’s ‘Theme and Six 
Diversions,’ given at the Futurist Theatre on February 15. 
The work was greatly appreciated, and will shortly be 
repeated. He also gave for the first time here Granville 
Bantock’s ‘Overture to a Greek Tragedy.’ first produced at 


Madame Olga Haley’s fine singing | 
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The sixth orchestral concert of the Kelfast Symphony; the Worcester Festival of 1911. It is an earnest and 


appealing work, rich in tone-colouring and expressive moods, 

Of considerable interest was Mr. Hubert Brown's 
concert that took place at the Midland Institute op, 
February 28. He was fortunate m securing Mr. Benham 
a notable pianist, who joined Mr. Howard Rutter (violin) 
in a fine reading of Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, Fo, 
his pianoforte solos Mr. Benham selected Schumann’s 
‘Carnaval,’ Liszt’s Transcriptions of Schubert’s * Erl-King,’ 
and Wagner’s ‘Spinning Song’ from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman.” The vocalist was Miss Mabel Manson, 

At the Midland Institute, on February 28, the Birmingham 
Bach Society, founded by Mr. Bernard Jackson, produced 
Bach’s ‘ Coffee’ Cantata, also the ‘ Peasants’ Cantata and 
“Phoebus and Pan.” There was a small orchestra of 
strings, flute, and pianoforte, conducted by Mr. Bernard 
Jackson, and the vocalists were Miss Emily Broughton and 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer, two of our best local singers. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan’ has already 
been given by the Birmingham Choral Union on various 
occasions, and once more this charming work was included 
at their concert in the Town Hall on March 6. Choir 
and orchestra are now quite familiar with the work, and 
their expression, fine tone-quality, and general grasp of 
rhythmic art helped to make the performance the best yet 
given under Mr. Richard Wassell’s conductorship ; indeed, 
he infused a great deal of spirit and dramatic effect into the 
task he undertook. In addition, the principal artists— 
Miss Emily Broughton, Miss Elsie Morgan, Mr. Sydney 
Halliley, and Mr. James Howell—contributed a well-chosen 
selection of songs. 

The last concert in aid of the National Institute for the 
Blind was given at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, 
| March 7, again arranged by Mr. Sidney Stoddard. With 
the exception of Miss Joan Willis’s excellently played 
violoncello solos, the programme was made up of songs, 
variety being imparted by the introduction of some finely 
delivered dramatic recitations by Miss Katrina Lund. The 
vocalists included Miss Lilly Aston, Miss Madge Priest, 
Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Sidney Stoddard. A great success 
was achieved by Mr. John Coates, who was in excellent 
form. 

Mr, Mathew Stevenson’s Orchestral Concert, which took 
place at the Town Hall on March 8, was principally 
noteworthy on account of the inclusion in the programme of 
the Transformation scene Grail music from ‘ Parsifal.’ Much 
of its success must be attributed to Mr. C. W. Perkins’s 
magnificent playing of the organ part, which was substituted 
for the choral contingent. The presentation was deeply 
interesting, and showed Mr. Mathew Stevenson’s keen 
appreciation of Wagner. The Overture to the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ the ‘ Prelude and Liebestod’ from ‘ Tristan and 
Isolda,’ Debussy’s Prelude * L’aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ and 
Chabrier’s Rhapsody ‘Fspafio’ were also items in the 
programme. The vocalist was Miss Doris Vane, an artist 
gifted with a full and sympathetic voice which she uses with 
perfect art. Pianoforte solos were played by Miss Mildred 
Langley in a somewhat conventional manner. Miss Vera 
Beringer gave a dramatic recitation. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews and his well-trained thoir gave a 
concert of British Choral Music at the Town Hall on 
March 9. The great novelty was Granville Bantock’s 
‘Pageant of Human Life,’ a musical setting of verses by 
Sir Thomas More. In addition to the choir, a number ot 
children from the Acocks Green Council School, so ably 
trained by Miss Ford, rendered excellent help, the 
young female voices sounding fresh and pleasing. To form 
a decided opinion upon Granville Bantock’s work it & 
necessary to hear it again, as the writing presents difficulties 
which at a first performance were hardly mastered. The 
choir was of course quite safe in Elgar’s unaccompanied 
part-songs, which have often been sung on previous 
occasions. The children’s choir was heard to advantage in 
Schubert’s ‘To Sylvia’ and Dunhill’s ‘A lake and a fairy 
boat.’ The finest singing of the evening was heard 
Wesley’s ‘In exitu Israel,’ where the whole body of singers 
realised magnificent tone and power. Violin solos were 
played by the talented young violinist, Miss Margaret 
Fairless, and Miss Doris Watkins contributed some 








pianoforte solos. 
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The last Hubert Brown concert of the season, given 
at the Town Hall on March 11, was devoted to a pianoforte 
rcital by Mark Hambourg, who was in excellent form. 
Miss Anne Thursfield assisted with a number of songs. 

A concert recital of Edward German’s popular opera 
‘Tom Jones’ was given by the Birmingham Choral and 
Orchestral Association, conducted by Mr. Joseph H. Adams. 
The choir and orchestra were quite familiar with the score, 
and the result achieved reflected great credit on the 
executants. The important parts assigned to the principals 
were admirably sustained by Madame Parkes-Darby, Miss 
Kathleen Miller, Mr. James Howell, and Mr. Herbert 
Simmonds. 

At the last International Celebrity Concert of the season, 
held at the Town Hall on March 16, Vladimir de Pachmann 
gve a Chopin recital which greatly delighted the large 
wdience present. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Attractions of various kinds at the Symphony Concerts 
ae still well to the fore, the répertoire of the Municipal 


Orchestra appearing to be as inexhaustible as ever. The 
wealth of fine orchestral music, both well-known and 
unfamiliar, that is produced in this town is almost 


inconceivable, and so long as the civic fathers continue their | 
present enterprising policy of encouragement to music, for | 
Orchestra, on February 14, followed its excellent custom 


so long will Bournemouth’s reputation for artistic attractive- 
ness be secure. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
any drastic curtailment of the municipality’s musical activity 
would considerably damage local material interests. Shorn 
af its orchestra, Bournemouth might easily descend to the 
level of the traditional Slocum-sur- Mer. 

Any, too, who despair of ever catching glimpses of a 
musical progressiveness in this country—and such persons 
are to be found—should cast a roving eye towards the 
Bournemouth Symphony Concerts. We do not think they 
would be disappointed. If sufficiently wise to recognise the 
futility of ‘scrapping’ all the classic works, surely they 
would find a few words of praise for the catholicity of the 
Bournemouth programmes, representative as they are of 
every age and school. Here, for instance, is the tale of the 
compositions, both familiar and novelties, that have been 
played during the past month at the Winter Gardens: 
Chabrier’s *Gwendoline’ Overture and ‘* Espaiia’ 
Rhapsody, Schubert’s C major Symphony, Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, Martin Shaw’s ‘Cockyolly Bird’ 
Overture, Elgar’s two Interludes from ‘ Falstaff,’ Scriabin’s 
first Symphony, a new Violin Concerto by G. O’Connor- 
Morris, Guiraud’s 
D minor Symphony, Eugéne Goossens’s ‘ Four Conceits,’ 
Mozart’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto, Smetana’s ‘ Bartered 
Bride’ Overture, Brahms’s Symphony in F, Eric Coates’s 
‘Summer Days’ Suite, Glazounov’s Violin Concerio, 
Weber's ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ Overture, Goldmark’s Symphony 


in E flat (No. 2), Gabriel-Marie’s Symphonic Sketch, 
‘En Réve,’ and Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Pianoforte 
Concerto. Versatility with artistry and the avoidance of 


4 groove is the policy that Mr. Dan Godfrey consistently 
advocates. 

The orchestral playing throughout the month has reached 
auniformly high standard. Especially excellent were the 
performances of the Scriabin Symphony, the ‘ Bartered Bride’ 
Overture (in which the precision of the strings was particularly 
apparent), and Weber’s beautiful Overture, played with an 
expressiveness that even the Bournemouth Orchestra has 
rarely equalled when interpreting this romantic music. 

Good all-round ability, too, has been shown by the recent 
solo performers. Miss Violet Clarence did not quite explore 
the depths of the lovely Schumann Concerto, but allowance 
must be made for the handicap of a pianoforte that was not 
m perfect order. Mr. Godfrey Ludlow was the introducer 
of Mr. O’Connor-Morris’s new Violin Concerto. The work 
‘sa powerful one in many respects, and it was a compliment 
to Bournemouth that the town should have been selected for 
its first performance. The composition reveals certain weak- 
hesses in design, but the slow movement is an exceedingly 
moving piece of writing, while possibly a little structural 
fevison in the other sections would make them fully as 
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*D’Arteveld’ Overture, César Franck’s | 
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effective as the charming middle movement. Mr. Ludlow’s 
performance of the work—which the composer conducted— 
was facile and resourceful. Nothing more delightful has been 
heard at the Symphony Concerts this season than Mr. 
Lloyd Powell’s interpretation of the Mozart composition— 
it was imbued with the very essence of Mozart. The 
Glazounov Violin Concerto was in the safe hands of Miss 
Katie Goldsmith, a young performer who reveals much 
natural ability and an admirable technique. Miss Maud 
Agnes Winter is a thoroughly sound artist, who vindicated 
her powers in the formidable ‘Emperor’ Concerto. She 
has, however, still one or two defects to subdue, such as, in 
particular, the inclination to accelerate the time where 
steadiness is the chief requisite. 


BRADFORD 


At the Bradford Subscription Concert on February 27, 
the Hallé Orchestra appeared under its new permanent con- 
ductor, Mr. Hamilton Harty, who gave striking evidence of 
his fitness for the post by his very brilliant and vital per- 
formances of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony and the 
extract from Delius’s opera, ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ 
which is known as ‘ The Walk to the Paradise Garden,’ 


| this being a fitting compliment to a composer who, though 


of foreign extraction, owes his birth to the city of Bradford. 
Miss Sylvia Nelis was the vocalist. The Bradford Permanent 


of recognising living native composers by giving Josef 
Holbrooke’s Pianoforte Concerto based on * The Song of 
Gwyn Ap Nudd,’ which, with Miss Hilda Lacey as 
pianist, made a good impression by its abundant fancy and 
romanticism, that atone for a certain diffuseness of treat- 
ment. Very enjoyable was a Suite, * The Toy Cart,’ which 
the composer, Mr. A. C. Reynolds (who conducted), has 
compiled from his incidental music to a play. It is unpre- 
tentious, lyrical, and graceful, and is very effectively orches- 
trated. Mr. Julius Harrison conducted, among other things, 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony, and Miss Olga Haley was a 
vocalist of quite exceptional distinction. The Bradford 
Festival Choral Society, on March 5, gave a concert chiefly 
of unaccompanied choral music, its outstanding feature 
being a very virile performance, under Dr. Bairstow, of 
Bach’s Motet, ‘Singet dem Herrn.’ Mr. Erik Brewerton 
played groups of pianoforte pieces by Brahms and Chopin 
respectively, and Miss Agnes Nicholls was the vocalist. 
On March 12 the Edgar Drake Quartet played Arnold 
Trowell’s well-written and interesting String Quartet in G 
(Op. 25), and, with Mr. George Smith as pianist, Dvorak’s 
delightful Pianoforte Quintet. Miss Nellie Judson was the 
vocalist. It was unfortunate that this event clashed with 
an exceptionally interesting recital in connection with 
the Bradford Home Music Study Union, at which a 
most promising young pianist, Mr. Norman Constantine, 
played sonatas by Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms, 
together with pieces by Oliver King, Ireland, Grovlez, and 
Percy Pitt, an ambitious programme in which the soloist 
distinguished himself. At the Free Chamber Concert on 
February 16, Mr. Dunford and Mr. Midgley played Violin 
Sonatas by Ireland (A minor), Walford Davies (E minor), 
and Dvorak (F), Miss Alice Moxon being a pleasing vocalist. 
On March 1, Medtner’s Violin Sonata in B minor, which 
had been heard at a previous concert, was repeated in order 
that its merit might have a better chance of appreciation. 
In this and in J. B. McEwen’s short Violin Sonata in 
F minor, Miss Mabel Priestley and Mr. Midgley were the 
executants. Miss Ida Bellerby was a delightful pianist, and 
Miss Nellie Judson the vocalist. At the last concert of the 
series, on March 15, the Edgar Drake Quartet was heard in 
Elgar’s String Quartet, and, with Mr. Midgley as pianist, in 
Arensky’s Pianoforte Quintet. Vaughan Williams’s song- 
cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge’ was another feature of an 
exceptionally strong programme, Mr. Anthony Beck being 
the vocalist. At the last of his organ recitals in All Saints’ 
Church, on March 4, Mr. Charles Stott introduced Reubke’s 
masterly ‘Sonata on the 94th Psalm,’ one of the most 
distinguished of modern organ compositions ; Miss Kathleen 
Moorhouse played some violoncello solos, and Mr. W. Lovell 
was the vocalist. 
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Beecham Orchestra visited Huddersfield or 


The 


February 19, when Mr. Albert Coates gave a fine, poetic | hampered — by 
reading of Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, in which the} the Orchestra 
quality of the orchestra, and especially of the double- | in such items as Dvorak’s ‘New 


basses, was manifested. Madame Renée Chemet playec 
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a 


1| have been submitted, starting on February 29, and though 


restricted opportunities for rehearsal 

has certainly made more than good 

World’ Symphony 

1} and Kalinnikov’s G minor Symphony. The attendances 


Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto in B minor in faultless style, | have demonstrated increasing interest on the part of the 


and the concert was one of the _ best 


Huddersfield, making it a matter for regret that it was not | 
On February 27 the Huddersfield Choral 


better attended. 


ever heard at} public. 


There are developments on foot for the establish 
ment of a Bristol professional orchestra, and the project may 
bear fruit next season. 


Society gave Sullivan’s * Martyr of Antioch,” under Mr. Clive Carey and Mr. Steuart Wilsor, well-known 
Dr. Coward. Miss Evans Williams, Miss Margaret Balfour, | song recitalists, gave a very artistic performance of 
Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Charles Tree were the} classical and modern works before a large audience at 


principals, and during an interval a presentation was made | Victoria 


last 
whose 


to the conductor, who November 
septuagenarian, but age cannot be 


reconciled to his extraordinary energy and enthusiasm. 


one 


On March 10 the Music Club recital was by Mr. William | 


Murdoch, who, beginning with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, 
paid particular attention to contemporary native 
playing pieces by Ireland, Frank Bridge, Cyril Scott, and 
Julius Harrison, whose ‘ Four Worcestershire pieces * formed 
a pleasing novelty. 

At Halifax, on March 4, the Choral Society 
successful but uneventful season with a creditable perform- 
ance of ‘Elijah,’ with Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Etty 
Ferguson, and Messrs. Coltham and Herbert Brown as 
principals, and Mr. C. H. Moody as conductor. A most 
promising young pianist, Miss Marion Brearley, gave a 
recital at Halifax on February 27, and played, with Miss 
Moorhouse, Beethoven’s Violoncello Sonata in A, as well 
as solo pieces by Chopin, Brahms, and Schubert-Liszt, in 
which she made a very favourable impression 


BRISTOL 


We have had an interesting and varied month at Bristol, 
with choral, orchestral, and * great-artist’ concerts to satisfy 
all tastes. 

On February 14 a service that took the triple character of 
festival, rehearsal, and hymn exposition was given by the 
Bristol branch of the Church Music Society at St. Mary 
Redcliff Church. Prof. Walford Davies conducted a lesson 
for the congregation in singing on quite original lines. 
Mr. R. T. Morgan acted as organist, and Mr. Hubert W. 
Hunt conducted the choir. Prof. Davies gave a lecture in 
the evening on ‘Chorus singing’ at the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical the supplying the choral 
illustrations. 

At Bristol Post Office Benevolent Concert, on February 16, 
at Victoria Rooms, Mr. Frank Webster, the young D’Oyly 
Carte tenor, and Mr. Willie a London entertainer, 
brought forward some delightful items. 


College, audience 


Rouse, 


The Clifton Chamber Concert Party gave their third 
concert at Victoria Rooms on February 17. The first 
movement of Schmitt’s Quintet in B minor, Warner’s | 
* Phantasy,” Purcell’s ‘Golden Sonata,’ and several pianoforte 
solos contributed by Mr. Herbert Parsons—who drew 
upon Debussy for two items—made up an _ educative 
programme that concluded with Haydn’s (Quartet in D, 
for strings. It was stated that m the building of future 
programmes suggestions from subscribers would be welcomed 
and considered. 

Miss Doro.hy Godwin and Mr. Edward Hawke, well 
known harp and violin players, gave a successful recital at 


Victoria Rooms on February 24. Miss Godwin’s principal 


selection was Pierné’s Concerto for harp and _ pianoforte, 
in which she played with confidence and strength. Assistance 
Miss Gertrude Winchester (vocalist) and 
Paylor (pianoforte). 

the third Powell * Celebrity’ Concert on 
Madame Clara Butt, Mr. Kennerley 


Buckman, Miss Adela Verne. and 


was given by 
Miss Ruby 

[he artists at 
February 26 were 
Rumford, Miss 
M. Melsa. 

The Bristol New Symphony Orchestra, a body of thirty 
a little venture promoted by 


Rosina 


six all-Bristol 
several local enthusiasts has given a series of four concerts 


musicians, in 


at the Empire on Sundays, the only day available, in order 
to test the of the public for the local permanent 
orchestra Well-chosen programmes 


desire 
Bristol badly needs. 


became a| 
easily | Kennedy Fraser and Miss Patuffa Kennedy Fraser gave an 


music, | 


ended a} 


March |. Another highly artistic 
March 4, at the same hall, when Mrs. 


Rooms on 


evening was on 


| exquisite performance of the facscinating ‘ Folk Songs of 
the Hebrides’ collected by the former lady. 
Signor Milani, one of the brilliant Continental school of 
violinists, gave a recital at Victoria Rooms on March 8, in 
| which he showed great technical mastery in several difficult 


| 


| solos. 

| Kingswood Congregational Choir, numbering — with 
orchestra about a hundred and_ sixty performers, 
gave a vigorous and highly creditable performance of 


‘Elijah’ on March 10. Mr. George Riseley, who paid the 
Choir a visit, congratulated Mr. E. J. Bees upon the 
excellent singing that he had heard, and, referring with regret 
to the lack of instrumental concert facilities at Bristol, he 
foreshadowed an improvement in this direction next winter 
if he could procure sufficient support. 

On March 13 Mr. Riseley directed a performance of 
*Elijah’- at Colston Hall which fully maintained the 
reputation of the Bristol Choral Society for work of a high 
standard. There must have been very nearly four thousand 
people in the hall, every seat being taken, a popular 
demonstration that may be regarded as a great tribute to the 
Society and to its conductor. Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. Ilerbert Brown 
sang the solo music with fine intensity of feeling. The 
clean-cut precision and well-balanced tone of the choir were 
marked features of the performance. There was an excellent 
band led by Mr. Maney, of London. 


CORNWALL 


Male Choirs continue to flourish in Cornwall, and their 
value cannot be over-estimated. Concerts have been given 
| by Stithians Male Choir (Mr. J. H. Bowden), on 
| February 29, at St. Day, and on March 6 at Halwin; 
Germoe Male Choir (Mr. Pryor) on March 10; St. Ives 
Male Choir, on February 2t, at Porthleven ; Mabe Male 
Choir (the Rev. C. Daly Atkinson), on February 21, at 
Treverva (‘ A wet sheet,’ “In this hour,’ ‘We rock away,’ 
‘The Beleaguered,’ ‘Shepherd of, Souls,” *O peaceful 
night,’ and * Hallelujah Chorus’); St. Erth Male Choir, on 


February 23, at St. Erth; Luxulyan Male-Voice Quartet, on 
February 24, at Bugle; Gunnislake and District Male 
| Choir (Mr. W. FP. Leverton), on March 1, at Bodmin 


| (‘Comrades in Arms,” ‘ In absence,’ ‘ As torrents in summer,’ 
‘Echoes,’ ‘ Soldier’s Farewell,’ and ‘ Give me thy heart’); 
Mousehole Male Choir (Mr. Fred Roach), on March 6, at 
Tredavoe; and Tincroft Male Choir (Mr. J. C. Uren), on 
March 0, at Greenbottom. 

Truro People’s Palace Male Choir gave its first concert 
since resuscitation on March 12, when the new conductor, 
Major A. W. Gill, secured excellent renderings of ‘ When 
evening's twilight” (Hatton), and Dudley Buck’s cantata 
‘King Olaf’s Christmas.” Pendeen Male Choir, formerty 
conducted by Mr. Tregurtha Williams, has been re-formed 
with Mr. Viol as conductor. 

| Of mixed choir performances must be mentioned the 
|cantata ‘The Light of Ages’ by Calstock Wesleyan Cho 
}on February 10, and the cantata *The Day of Rest’ by 
| Constantine Wesley Choir. ‘Messiah’ was performed by 
| Launceston Chora! Society on February 12, when Mr. C. S. 
Parsonson, the conductor, completed twenty-five years 
service. The choral singing was of a high standard, and a 
good orchestra was led by Mr. Alfred Serle. The principals 
were Miss Nellie Stephenson, Miss Joan Ashley, Mt. 
Aldrovan Maynard, and Mr. A. E. Old 
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Looe Choral Society, revived on February 12, sang 
Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ and Gade’s ‘Erl_ King’s 
Daughter,” conducted by the Rev. E. A. Saunders. Miss 


Florence Woolland led the orchestra, and the principal 
socalists were Miss Samina Farish, Miss Phyllis Chadney, 
and Mr. S.J. Bishop. The choir numbered fifty voices, and 
in attack, light and shade, and finish, the performance was 
all that could be desired. 

Miss Maria Yelland, contralto, gave a concert at 
Austell on February 12, assisted by Miss Harriet Solly, Miss 
Gertrude Tomalin (elocutionist), and Mr. Joseph Farrington. 

Redruth Operatic Society, on March 2-4, gave three 
gerformances of ‘The Pirates of Penzance.’ conducted by 
Mr. H. Dennis, who also led the orchestra. 


St. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRIC1 

The range of concerts given at Coventry during the past 
six weeks has been typical of the wide field over which the 
present-day musical activities of the city extend. Per- 
formances by local organizations have been particularly 
jumerous, and the vital need of a Town Hall or similar 
building in which such concerts could be given has been 
again en phasised. 

On February 15 Miss Phyllis Lett paid another visit to 
the Opera House, and was capably supported by Mr. 
Edward Isaacs, a pianist of assured ability who made his 
first appearance locally, and Mr. Douglas Marshall (vocalist). 
Mr. Marshall, whose choice of songs was unusual, is to be 
commended upon prefacing the singing of both groups by 
interesting explanatory remarks. 

The following Sunday (February 22) was marked by the 
sppearance of the Portuguese tenor, M. José de Moraes. 

For the week commencing February 23 the Coventry 


\mateur Operatic Society occupied the boards of the| 
with an excellent presentation of ‘ The | 


Empire Theatre 
Gondoliers’ (Sullivan). Some fine singing was heard from 
the soloists, and the chorus, which was large, proved very 
eficient. This year’s production added yet another success 
toa long list of predecessors. 


Miss Rosa Dallow (vocalist) was the principal soloist at | 


the Opera House Sunday Concert on February 29. 

On March 3, at the Baths Assembly Hall, came the first 
post-war concert of the Coventry Orchestral 
happily revived after enforced inactivity since the season of 
1915-10, Mr. Herbert R. Clarke, released from military 
service, again occupied the conducior’s desk. The principal 
feature of the programme was Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, 


of which the second and fourth movements were given. 
he‘ Leonora” Overture (No. 3) also received a fine 
interpretation, and other items included Bizet’s Suite, 


‘L’Arlesienne.’ The vocalist was Mr. Aubrey Millward. 
The following evening, March 4, was the occasion of the 
third and last concert this season of the Coventry Chamber 
Music Society. The event took place in St. Mary’s Hall, 
and the programme included (Quartets by Schubert (Op. 29, 


No. 13) and Beethoven (Op. 50, No. 1t), and Percy 
Grainger’s ‘Molly on the Shore.’ The Arthur Hytch 


String (Quartet, which had appeared with success at a 
previous concert of the Society this winter, once more 
provided the instrumental music. Miss Alice Vaughan sang 
‘Fare thee well,’ ‘Convalescent’s Ode to llope’ (Hugo 
Wolf), ‘Elaine’s Song.’ and ‘Tears, idle tears’ 
(F. C. Nicholls). 

The Armstrong-Siddeley Mr. 
Mathew Stevenson, gave the fifth concert of its season at 
Parkside on March 6. The programme included the ‘ 1812’ 
Overture, Moussorgsky’s *Gopak,’ Percy Grainger’s “County 
Derry Tune,’ and the Nocturne from * A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Major Vernon Brown sang the Prologue to 
‘Pagliacci,’ and two songs by Vaughan Williams. 

Miss Sibyl Cropper made her first appearance at the 
Opera House on March 7. 

The Coventry Choral Society, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Potter, is to be congratulated upon affording the 
local musical public opportunities for hearing works by local 
composers. Last year at its mid-Lent concert in Coventry 
Cathedral the Society gave a sacred cantata, ‘The 
Temptation,’ by Mr. F. W. Humberstone (of Coventry). 
This time (March 8)-its selection was a setting of the 


Orchestra, conducted by 
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Stabat Mater by Mr. Frederick Rollason, a Warwickshire 
musician. Mr. Rollason’s comparatively simple score 
contains effective passages, and light and shade are well 
contrasted throughout the work. The Society gave a very 
creditable performance, and good work was secured from 
the soloists—Mrs. Biddle. Mrs. Burlingham, Mr. L. Moore. 
and Mr. E. A. Smith. The Cathedral organist, Mr. Walter 
Hoyle, provided the accompaniments. 

Two works previously unheard at Coventry were given by 
the Coventry Philharmonic Society at its concert in the 
Empire Theatre on March 9, viz., ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ 
(Coleridge-Taylor), and * The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ 
(Hubert Bath). Mr. Charles Matthews conducted an 
excellent performance. The choir marked im 
provement in the matter of forte attack. The Oriental 
atmosphere of the Japanese love-tragedy and the pulsating 
energy of the heather-hills were well contrasted both by the 
choir, who sang throughout with sympathy and under- 
standing, and the soloists, Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Elsie 
Chambers, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. George Baker. 
The orchestra played the ‘Di Ballo’ and ‘ Fingal’s Cave ’ 
Overtures. 

Mr. S. J. Wisdom, the conductor of the Armstrong- 
Siddeley Male-Voice Choir, showed happy foresight in 
arranging a programme that was interesting but not too long, 
when the third concert of the season took place in the Baths 
Assembly Hall on March 10, The principal items included 
‘The Sailors’ Chorus’ (Parry), ‘King of Worlds’ 
(Dard-Janin), ‘The Mulligan Musketeers’ (Atkinson), 
“Down among the Dead Men’ (arranged by Bantock), and 
‘Crossing the Plain’ (Price). The were Mr. 
Charles Morley and Mr. Walter Saull. The latter gave a 
dramatic reading of * The Erl-King’ (Schubert). 

Miss Alice McGowran’s students’ concert took place in 
St. Marvy’s Hall the same evening. 

Signor Lenghi Cellini, the Italian tenor, created a most 
favourable impression upon his appearance at the Opera 
House on March 14. 

The principal musical event of the month at Leamington 
has been-the pianoforte recital by Miss Myra Hess at the 
Town Hall on March 4. This artist, who. was received 
| with enthusiasm, gave a notable interpretation of the Liszt 
| Sonata in B flat minor. 


showed 


soloists 


DEVON 

Sidmouth Choral and Orchestral Society has been 
re-formed, and will give ‘ Messiah’ on April 8, conducted 
| by Mr. J. A. Bellamy. Exeter Male Choir (Mr. W. J. 
Cotton) showed distinct progress on February 11 by its 
singing of ‘Father of heroes’ (Callcott), ‘ Soldier, rest’ 
(O. King), ‘Lass of Richmond Hill’ (arranged by the 
conductor), ‘Happiest land* (Hatton), ‘ Vintage song’ 
(Mendelssohn), ‘A Franklyn’s Dogge’ (Mackenzie), ‘ Strike 
the lyre’ (Cooke), and ‘Down in a flowery vale’ (Festa). 
St. Peter’s (Quartet (Plymouth) sang excellently on 
February 13, and Barnstaple Y.M.C.A. choir (Mr. A. Long) 
showed evidence of good training on February 23 in 
* Martyrs of the Arena’ (Rillé) and *Give me thy Love’ 
(H. J. Edwards). 
} Torrington Choral Society does good work in an isolated 
district, and on February 11 a hundred voices, supported by 
an orchestra led by Mr. W. Pickard, were conducted 
by Mr. F. J. Webber in an excellent programme. 
Newton Abbot Wesleyan Choir sang Nichol’s cantata, 
‘Earth and Heaven,’ on February 17, conducted by 
Mr. Coleridge White. 

Massed choirs at Barnstaple on February 23 sang very 
finely, under the direction of Mr. Sydney Harper, in 
selecticns from ‘Hymn of Praise,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and ‘The Rose 
Maiden.’ Plymouth Ladies’ Choir (Mr. Percy E. Butchers) 
showed real musical progress on March 10 in Lahee’s 
|cantata, ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ and in _part-songs 
by Ethel Boyce and Elgar. Assistance was given in the 
| programme by Miss E. White, Miss May Keene, Mr. Peter 
Dawson (vocalists), and Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh (pianoforte). 

The band of the R.M L.I., Plymouth Division, has 
again been selected to escort H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
on his travels, and has given farewell concerts at Torquay 
(February 12-16) and Plymouth (February 25), conducted 
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by Mr. P.S.G.O’Donnell. On the latter occasion the band 
was heard in Howard Carr’s Sketches for Orchestra, 
memorialising ‘Three Heroes,’ and Handel’s first Concerto, 
with Dr. Harold Lake at the organ. 

Dr. Markham Lee gave a lecture-recital at Exeter on 
February 28 of music by Roger Quilter, Elgar, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Walford Davies, Balfour Gardiner, Percy Grainger. 
and by himself. Miss Phyllis Smith (vivlin) and some 
vocalists assisted. The only other chamber music event of 
the month was given by Mr. Harold Rhodes, Miss Marjorie 
Hayward, and Miss Maud Arnold at Torquay on March 3. 
A Trio by Arensky, a Phantasie in C minor by Frank 
Bridge, and Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Trio were given, 
also solos by each artist. 

In a tour of Devon, directed by Mr. Philip Ashbrooke, 
a party visited Plymouth, Torquay, and Barnstaple in the 
week beginning March7. Theartists were Madame Adelina 
Delines and Mr. Robert Radford (vocalists), Mr. Vivian 
Langrish (pianoforte), and Miss Katie Goldsmith (violin). 

Exeter Amateur Operatic Society, conducted by Mr. 
Allan Allen, made great success with eight performances of 
*Tom Jones’ during the week beginning February 14; also 
during the same week Exmouth Operatic Society gave good 
performances of ‘ The Gondoliers.’ 





DUBLIN 


Dr. G. H. P. Hewson, who has been organist of Armagh 
Cathedral since October, 1916, and who had formerly been 
assistant-organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, has 
been appointed organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
succession to the late Dr. Charles Marchant. This appoint- 
ment has given very great satisfaction in Dublin musical 
circles, where Dr. Hewson is well known. 

At the conferring of degrees in the theatre of Trinity 
College, Dublin, on February 17, Mr. Arthur Knox Duff 
received the degree of Mus. Bac. 

Mr. (Juinlan is genuinely to be congratulated on having 
presented the Beecham Orchestra at the Theatre Royal on 
February, 17. \ packed and discriminating audience 
welcomed this magnificent combination under the baton of 
Mr. Albert Coates. The first part of the programme was 
devoted to Wagner selections—rather an embdarras de 
richkesses—-the * Siegfried Idyll’ completely captivating the 
vast audience. In the second part a. novelty was presented 
by Mr. Cyril Scott in the shape of two Passacaglias founded 
on Irish airs, “The Famine Song’ and ‘The Poor Irish 
Boy’ (the latter was taken down by Handel when in Dublin 
in 1742). These works were well received, albeit the con- 
trapuntal devices were more clever than really melodic. A 
Scriabin item was a puzzle, although a Dublin newspaper 
classes this composer as ‘the successor of Bach and 
Beethoven.” Miss Edna Thornton sang with much 
expression, and well received in her selection from 
* Rienzi.’ Mr. Coates was accorded quite an ovation—a 
regular cead mile failte. 

Miss Rhoda Coghill’s pianoforte recital at the Aberdeen 
Hall, on February 23, was well attended, and gave unstinted 
pleasure to those who have watched the career of this gifted 
young pianist since her appearance as a child-prodigy. 
Miss Jean Nolan contributed songs. 

The last (Quinlan Concert of the season took place at the 
Theatre Royal on February 27, with Misses Caroline 
Hatchard and Astra Desmond, Messrs. Lenghi Cellini and 
Peter Dawson, and Madame Renée Chemet. Among the 
vocalists Miss Desmond charmed all by her unaffected 
singing of Sir John Stevenson’s * Oft in the stilly night’ 
(which he palmed off on the public as a ‘ Scotch air’), while 
Mr. Peter Dawson charmed equally by his interpretation of 
* Drink to me only with thine eyes.” Madame Chemet was, 
however, the bright particular star of the occasion, proving 
herself an incomparable violinist, especially in her Sarasate 
selection. The audience fairly revelled in the Quartet from 
* Rigoletto,” and the Trio from ‘Faust.’ Mr. Harold 
Craxton was an admirable accompanist. 

Dr. George H. P. Hewson (the new organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral), and Mr. B. Warburton Rooke, have 
been appointed professors of the organ in the Royal Irish 
Ac idemy of Music 





was 





a 

The O’Mara Opera Company concluded a month 
successful season at the Gaiety Theatre on March 6; th. 
three most attractive operas were *‘ Lohengrin,’ * Tannhiauser,’ 
and * Madame Butterfly.” As conductors, Mr. R. J. Forbes 
and Mr. W. Hecker were most efficient. 

Dr. R. R. Terry gave an interesting lecture in th. 
Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society on March 3, speaking 
on a subject in which he is particularly well-versed, ‘The 
Medixval Mind in Music.’ His illustrations on the 
pianoforte were very happy, and he had the advantage of , 
select choir, under the direction of Miss Culwick, for some 
quaint items of pre-Reformation days. 

A Dublin music shop announces the arrival of a large 
first consignment of violins, bows, &c., ‘direct from the 
famous firm of Messrs. C, G. Gteir & Sohn, Marknenkirchen, 
Saxony, the home of the violin-making industry.’ 

On March 14 began the seven-hundredth anniversar 
celebrations of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, as it was of 
St. Patrick’s Day of the year 1220 that this famous Irish 
Church was given the status of a Cathedral by Archbishop & 
Londres. Although Christ Church is the older Cathedral, 
yet, in 1300, both Cathedrals were regarded as metropolitan, 
and ever since, Dublin has boasted of two official] Cathedrals, 
The celebrations continued during the week, and the 
ever-popular ‘Breastplate of St. Patrick’ was sung on 
March 17. 

Miss Petite O’Hara gave a violin recital at the Gaiety 
Theatre on March 18, when she played Elgar’s beautiful 
Violin Sonata, also Tartini’s Variations, and _ selections 
from the modern school, including Debussy. Mr. John 
Coates was the vocalist, and Miss Annie Lord and Mr, 
J. F. Larchet were at the pianoforte. Miss O’Hara’s 
playing was a sheer delight, while Mr. Coates added to his 
already high reputation. 


EDINBURGH 


On February 16, at Paterson’s Orchestral Concerts, Miss 
Jelly D’Aranyi was solo violinist in Beethoven’s Concerto. 
The work had not been heard here for many years, and 
nothing but praise is due to the soloist for her clear and 
individual reading. The remainder of the programme was 
on popular lines. 

The concluling concert of this series, on February 23, 
was entirely orchestral, and perhaps the most perfect of 
the Patersonseason. Mr. Landon Ronald gave an excellently 
balanced reading of Tchaikovsky’s sixth Symphony. The 
second half of the programme contained the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ Overture, the Good Friday music from * Parsifal,’ 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and Introduction, Dance of Apprentices, 
and Procession of the Masters from * Die Meistersinger,’ all 
of which received excellent treatment. 

The Reid Orchestral Concert on February 21 revealed an 
interesting programme. Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ Symphony 
was performed for the first time at Edinburgh. Miss Patuffa 
Kennedy Fraser sang a group of Hebridean songs which 
introduced not only the melodies that form the themes of the 
Symphony, but created the right atmosphere for appreciating 
the same. They were sung as an introduction to the 
Symphony. The idea is recommended to other conductors. 

Madame Guilhermina Sugzia played with the orchestra 
Dvorak’s B minor Violoncello Concerto at the same 
concert, and needless to say left nothing to be desired in 
technique or interpretation. 

On February 28, at the same series of concerts, the 
Bantock Symphony was repeated, and M. Fleury, flautist, 
was soloist in two seldom-heard works—the third Soprata 
in D major for flute and figured-bass accompanied” on the 
harp, by General Reid (the founder of the Reid Chair of 
Music), and the G major Flute Concerto by Mozart. 


Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora ’ Overture No. 2 opened the concert, 
and the ‘Leonora’ No. 3 formed the concluding 


number. It is a question if any other audience in the 
country has had an opportunity for comparing these two 
Overtures at the same concert. As a solo, M. Fleury 
contributed * La Flite de Pan,’ by Debussy. ; 

We have before referred in these notes to Prof. Tovey’ 
enterprise in compiling programmes, and in every case his 
selection of pieces and his schemes of arrangement have 
been amply justified by the results. 
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On March 4 the Reid Orchestra gave an 
concert, when the programme consisted of Bantock’s 
‘Sappho,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Conte-Feerique,’ Op. 29, 
Haydn’s hundredth Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 


‘invitation’ 


in G minor. 

At the International Celebrity Concert on February 14 
the following artists appeared: Madame Clara Butt, Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford, Miss Rosina Buckman, M. Melsa, 
and Miss Adela Verne. Miss Grace Torrens the 
accompanist. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick pianoforte 
February 21. His programme, in addition to 
F minor Sonata, included selections from Scarlatti, Handel, 


was 


gave a recital on 


Brahms’s | 


Leo, Couperin, Graun, Palmgren, Debussy, Ravel, and | 
Liszt. 
A new Choral Society, under the baton of Mr. A. 


M‘Pherson, gave its first recital on February 17. The 
chief item was Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha.’ 
The choir is a well-balanced organization, and presented a very 
satisfactory reading of the work. Miss Marie Thomson, 
Miss Chrissie Macfarlane, and Mr. Gordon Brown were the 


soloists. 


Miss Marion Richardson, one of our prominent teachers | 


f§ singing, gave an excellent recital of vocal music on 
February 18. She drew upon a wide range of composers, 
fom Purcell to Landon Ronald and Hamilton Harty on the 
British sile, and Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, and Puccini on 
the classic and operatic side. 

On March 1, the Royal Choral Union gave a fine 
interpretation of Elgar’s ‘Scenes from the Saga of 
King Olaf.” Mr. Greenhouse Allt is to be congratulated 
on the steady advance that the Union is making in tone 


and articulation. The male section of the choir is not yet 





“er gine : 
astonishing Capriccio Espagnol. 


back to pre-war standard, but from all points of view ‘a/| 


The solo 


fine interpretation’ is not too laudatory. 


srazell. 


Mr. D. 


GLASGOW 


The Choral Union gave Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delilah * at the thirteenth Classical Concert on February 17. 
A successful performance has to be recorded, but one 
naturally wonders why the committee for per- 
formance works written for and so definitely connected 
with the stage—Bantock’s * Pan’ another instance 
this season—when there are so many fine choral works avail- 
able and suitable for bodies like the Choral Union. The 
soloists—Madame Doris Woodall -and Messrs. Frederic 
Blamey and Robert Watson—sang their parts admirably, 
the last-named (a local singer who took the baritone parts 
at short notice) deserving a special word of praise. The 
accompaniments were played by the Scottish Orchestra, and 
Mr. Warren T. Clemens conducted with 
judgment and skill. The last of the Classical Concerts, on 
February 24, was one of the most enjoyable of the series. 
No finer reading of the Prelude and Liebestod from * Tristan 
and Isolda’* has ever been given here, andon this Mr. Landon 
Ronald is to be congratulated. Mr. Albert Sammons as 
solo violinist collaborated in Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
inG minor, and the programme included the ‘ Euryanthe’ 
Overture, and pieces by Mendelssohn and Coleridge-Taylor. 
The Choral and Orchestral Union’s season just ended has 
been very successful in some respects, notably in the 
crowded audiences that have been the rule at the Saturday 
Popular Orchestral Concerts, but the many deviations from 
the programme-prospectus and a somewhat unfortunate 
method of taking the plébiscite vote for the last Saturday 
Concert evoked some adverse criticism. 

The smaller musical organizations are now bringing 
forward the results of their winter’s work, and of these the 
William Morris Choir must first be noticed. The personnel 
of this choir is quite ordinary, but in the hands of a very 
competent conductor (Mr. William Robertson) presentations 
of exacting choral music on the competitive festival standard 
are readily secured. At the annual concert of the choir on 
March 11 a large number of attractive part-songs were sung 
by the Children’s Choir, the Male-Voice and Female-Voice 
Choirs, and the Mixed-Voice Choir. Some groups of 
ensfone solos were played by Miss Hilda Saxe. 


select 


was 


parts | 
were in the hands of Madame Nicholls, Mr. Blamey, and | 
| Josef Suk. 


te 
™N 
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Hamilton Choral Society, under the experienced direction 
of Mr. T. S. Drummond, gave two successful concerts on 
March 10 and 11, presenting an all-British programme which 
included pieces by Parry, Elgar, Macfarren, and Percy E. 
Fletcher. The accompaniments were played by Mr. Horace 
Fellowes’s string orchestra, ably supplemented by Mr. Percy 
Gordon at the organ and Miss FE. M. Somerville at the 
pianoforte. Miss Flora Woodman was the vocalist. 
The annual concert of the Glasgow University Choral 


solo 


| Society, conducted by Mr. A. M. Henderson, took place on 


March 15. The choral numbers in the programme were 
well within the choristers’ powers, and were sung with good 
effect. Groups of songs, beautifully interpreted by Miss 
H[elen Henschel, and pianoforte solos by Mr. Henderson, 
completed an enjoyable evening’s music. Mr. R. L. Reid’s 
Music Classes at the Young Men’s Christian Association (in 
abeyance during the war) brought their session to a close by 
a performance of ‘ Messiah’ on March 15. The solo music 
was given by local singers, and Mr. W. J. Clapperton played 
the organ accompaniments. On the same evening a vocal 
recital was given by Miss Denne Parker, who sang most 
artistically a large number of songs representative of different 
periods. The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company is fulfilling 
a two months’ engagement at the Theatre Royal, playing 
its repertory to large audiences. 


HASTINGS 


On Shrove Tuesday we heard some super! playing from 
Mr. John Dunn, when he was associated with Mr. Julian 
Clifford in a striking exposition of Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto. The same cencert introduced Rimsky-k orsakov’s 
A few days later Miss 
Fanny Davies appeared. She was inimitable in the 
“Emperor ’ Concerto, and in some solos by Schumann and 
Brahms, bringing forward also a captivating Allegretto by 
Mr. Albert Sammons played Max Bruch’s 


| well-worn Violin Concerto on February 28, when we were 





| perhaps a 
commendable | 


sorry to hear such fine playing marred by a newly-acquired 


vibrato. All else was as perfect as ever, and the 
Max Bruch lived again in his hands. 
Besides Mr. Clifford’s highly-finished readings of the 


* Pastoral’ Symphony and Tchaikovsky in E minor at the 
symphony concerts, he has awakened intense interest in 
Rimsky-Korsakov by a truly-inspired performance of 
the ‘ Scheherazade,’ while Glazounov’s ‘ Une Fete Slav’ 
and * Moyen Age’ evoked unbounded admiration. Elgar’s 
‘Enigma Variations,’ were singularly well-played. 
Liszt’s ‘Danse Macabre,’ for pianoforte and orchestra, 
found a gifted exponent in Miss Maud Agnes Winter. 
Liapounov’s Rhapsody, for the same combination, found 
in the hands of Mr. William Lindsay an executant who was 
little over-conscientious. Miss Rita Neve 
introduced Holbrooke’s *Gwyn-ap-Nudd’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra; but all her dashing delivery failed to make 
the work really enjoyable. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
demands rather more fastidious playing than it received at 
the hands of Mr. Ernest Whitfield; though, with more 
experience, his big tone ought to win him a place among 


too, 


violinists. 

The numerous schools here 
Mr. Clifford’s orchestral propaganda when he gave a lecture 
on ‘The Orchestra’ with illustrations by his own players. 
Subsequently many excellent essays poured in as a result of 
the educational value of a municipal orchestra. Anamateur 
body of players, conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford, jun., 
performed a Haydn Symphony and other things to the 
credit of themselves and their conductor on March 9. 

Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’ is being heard at nearly every 
church, the best presentations so far being at Christ Churc!} 
and St. John’s. Interesting recitals have been given at 
Christ Church by Mr. Allan Biggs and Dr. Speer. 


evinced their keenness for 


LEEDS 


The most delightful concert I.eeds has enjoyed during this 
busy season has been, beyond a doubt, provided by the visit 
of the Beecham Orchestra, under Mr. Albert Coates, at the 
last of the Quinlan Concerts, on February 20. It is not 


often that we have the chance of hearing a_ first-rate 
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orchestra in a thoroughly rehearsed programme and under 
He gave contrasted ‘Vers la Flamme.’ 


a conductor who is so fine an artist as Mr. Coates. 


| highly individualised *‘Potme Nocturne’ and the strongly 
Finally, on March 17, 


a masterly and entirely sympathetic reading of Brahms’s| M. Vladimir Rosing gave one of his remarkably individual 


first Symphony, in which he made every point tell, yet 
without the least over-emphasis, 


effects are there, but they come as a means of expression, 
and one feels with him that he is not a mere virtuoso, but 
an interpreter. 
had an opportunity of realising what Mr. Coates can do with 
the most advanced type of music, and here again he was 
completely successful. Madame Renée Chemet, in Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ confirmed the impression that she is 
a worthy successor to Sarasate, and Mr. Peter Dawson was 
a somewhat unnecessary, but quite satisfactory, vocalist. 
The Leeds Philharmonic Society has, in this its Jubilee 
season, been unusually active. On February 18 it gave, 
under Dr. Bairstow, a vivacious performance of Berlioz’s 
‘Faust,’ in which the big choruses—notably * laust’s 
Dream’—were very finely sung, and Miss Rosina Buckman, 
Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Herbert Brown were all very 
happy in their respective characters, Mr. Samuel Mann 
making the most of Brander’s ungrateful part. On March 6 
the Society gave a concert, the bulk of which was devoted 
to Wagner—a lengthy extract from Act 3 of ‘ Meistersinger,’ 
and shorter pieces from * Lohengrin,’ *‘ Die Walkiire,’ and 
* Parsifal.’” The ‘ Meistersinger’ selection showed how 
infitted a large chorus is for such a task, and without the 
ction the humour of the drama missed fire, although the 
various solo parts were ably sustained by Messrs. Alfred 
Heather, Frederic Austin, Plunket Greene, and Samuel Mann. 


One of the most enjoyable things in the programme was | 


James Dear’s cycle of ‘Songs of the Open Air,’ which, 
though they may owe something to Stanford, are most 
delightful and effective pieces, full of swing and _ well- 
contrasted. Mr. Plunket Greene was at his best in these, 
and infused great vitality into his reading. On March 17 
the Society gave a purely orchestral concert, at which 
Mr. Albert Coates conducted the Hallé Orchestsa in a 
programme that included Scriabin’s third Symphony, * The 
Poem,’ and while 
Madame Suggia was heard in violoncello concertos by Lalo 
and Saint-Saens, making a remarkable 
distinguished artistic personality. 

The last two of the Saturday orchestral concerts—which 
are doing such a great work for music at Leeds, and have 
attracted audiences that have crowded every part of the 
Town Hall—have to be _ recorded. On February 258 
Schubert’s great Symphony in C—No. 9, according to the 
usual reckoning, No. 10 if the late Sir George Grove’s 
surmise ever materialises—met with a revival that was 
timely, for it had not been heard at I eeds since the 1907 
Festival. Mr. Hamilton Harty, under whom the efficiency 
of the Leeds Orchestra has advanced materially during the 
past season, gave a capital performance, full of the right 
rhythmical energy, and only wanting more string tone to be 
quite satisfactory. Miss Kathleen 


Divine a couple of Wagner pieces, 


success by her 


Moorhouse, a very 


artistic young violoncellist, played Tchaikovsky's * Variations 


on a Rococo Theme,’ and Miss Elsie Suddaby was an 
equally artistic vocalist. On March 13, at the eighth and 
last concert, Miss Fanny Davies gave us a pure delight in 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in A (Kéchel, No. 488), in 
which we have Mozart at his best, and in its highly 
sympathetic interpretation we had Miss Davies at her best. 
Another feature of the programme was to have been 
Mr. Hamilton Harty’s Violin Concerto, but the parts 
were lost in transmission, and Miss Bessie Rawlins had 
to fall back on Tchaikovsky's Concerto, of 
gave a brilliant performance. 
pleasant a feature of University life have been 
continued, On February 17 Miss Isobel Purdon and Miss 
Kathleen Frise Smith played violin sonatas by César Franck 
und John Ireland (the slow movement only from the 
work in A on March 2 Miss May Summers 
introduced *Ftudes 
the most inferesting event was the rec‘tal 


Leeds 


minor) ; 
Schumann’s Symphoniques*; but 
or demonstra- 
given by Mr. Edward Mitchell 


on February 25 of Scriabin’s music, 


tion, as it might be called 


rare insight a series of his pieces in chronological order, 
from the early Preludes in the manner of Chopin to the 


He is not one of those 
conductors who search for effects for their own sake ; his| included, along with a Mozart String Quartet. 


In Stravinsky’s * L’Oiseau de Feu’ Suite, we | 


which she} 
The recitals which are so} 


when he played with | 


| vocal recitals. On February 23 the Ghent Quartet gave a 
| concert at which some unusual chamber music with flute was 
On March! 
| Miss Doris Grover gave a recital of songs at the pianoforte, 
|} with Mr. Alex. Cohen as violinist; and on March 6 q 
recital by Mr. H. P. Richardson, on the fine organ in 
St. Chad’s Church, was given on behalf of the local ‘ Music 
in War-time ’ scheme, which up till now has provided over 
| fourteen hundred concerts for soldiers in Yorkshire centres, 

At Wakefield the Choral Society, on March 3, gave 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Bon-Bon Suite,’ pleasing if undis- 
| tinguished music, which would have had more effect had 
|} it been interpreted in a rather more playful vein. Mr. 
| Charles Knowles was the soloist, and Mr. H. H. Pickard 
} conducted. On February 13 the last of the chamber 
| concerts, the organization of which has been a labour of 
love for Miss Clarkson for over thirty years, took place, 
Miss Marjorie Sothan being the pianist and Miss Dorothy 
Silk the vocalist. The York Musical Society, under 
Dr. Bairstow, gave Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ on March 17. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 


The seventh Philharmonic Concert, on February 24, was 
conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Toye, whose programme opened 
with the ‘Leonora’ Overture No. 3. and closed with a 
well-tried popular favourite in Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd 
| Fennel’s Dance.’ For Sibelius’s ‘En Saga’ Mr. Toye 
secured without undue demonstration a highly effective 
| performance of the complex score; not only did he realise 

the din and tumult of the battle-music., but sensed the 
ghostly atmosphere of the deserted hall. The work is a 
| powerful example of programme-music, which stamps its 
composer as an original force whose ‘ Finlandia’ at least is 
a national asset. 

Miss Isolde Menges chose as her chief solo the Violin 
Concerto in D minor, No. 2, by Max Bruch, a_ work of 
which it may be said that it is orchestral music firstly and 
virtuoso music secondly. Its mood is ponderous, an 
impression of heaviness being given at the outset in the 
| opening symphonic Adagio. In the Concerto there is far 
more of constructive skill and clever orchestration than 
inspiration, but at least the opportunity was given to Miss 

Menges for displaying her astonishing skill as an executant 

and deep feeling as an interpreter. Her Bach-playing in a 
familiar Prelude and Gavotte in E was less notable. We 
have heard lesser players come nearer to the Bach spirit. 
It was in the tender feeling of a MS. ‘Samoan lullaby’ that 
Miss Menges made the irresistible appeal of a great artist. 
| In Ernest Bryson’s impressive short choral work * The 
| Stranger’ it proved singularly advantageous that the 
baritone solo was transferred to a contralto and sung by 

Miss Astra Desmond. This second performance of Mr. 
| Bryson’s highly imaginative work deepened favourable 
impressions already made of the music. The composer 
|seems acmirably to have caught the spirit of the poem in 
| which Miss Baines has been inspired by Watts’s picture 
| * Love and Death.’ The choral part, in its modern elusive 
harmonies, is not easy to sing, but affords one or two forceful 
passages which came out well. Miss" Desmond was recalled 
| for her splendid singing, and was also heard in an attractive 
| vocal ‘Nocturne’ by T. R. Heath, suggestively scored for 
| flute, harp, horn, and strings. 
| The Philharmonic Society’s choir and orchestra gave 4 
} 

} 





striking performance of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams’s great 
work, ‘A SeaSymphony,’ at the Society’s eighth concert on 
March 2. For so much perfection the chief credit is due 
to Sir Henry Wood, whose interest in the production 
| impelled him to make several special journeys to Liverpool 
|to hold exacting rehearsals that were entered upon 
con amore by the choir, and resulted in one of the finest first 
| performances of a big work in the organization’s long 


}record. From first to last the choralists sang extraordinarily 


well. It was a triumphant march over a pathway strewn 
with choral difficulties demanding of the vuices that they 
themselves as 
played 


instruments. The 
amply 


orchestral 
magnificently, and 


| comport 


} : 
| Philharmonic band 
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yindicated its reputation; but it is the choir’s per- 
formance which compels chief and cordial recognition. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams is evidently an admirer of 
Walt Whitman, who, however, as R. L. Stevenson said, 
was neither a Milton nor a Shakespeare. But what the 
rugged American poet had to say is another affair from how 
he said it, and considered not as verse or even prose, but as 
speech, a great deal of the text that Dr. Williams has chosen 
is full of strange and admirable merit. And it is the 
evident sincerity of the composer’s appreciation of the fine 
thoughts—often uncouth and gaunt in expression—tound in 
‘Sea Drift’ and ‘ Passage to India,’ that led him to base 
his tremendous musical edifice upon the subject of the Sea. 
In his sequence of four symphonic movements Dr. Williams 
shows extraordinary ability in finding musical expression for 
Whitman’s oracular utterances. [is music is ablaze with their 
spirit. He reproduces their ‘ fine processional movement’ 
with vivid touch, and whether in depicting the sea itself, or the 
steamers coming and going, the sea-captains, the mates, 
and all intrepid sailors, or the beach alone: at night, or the 
waves of the ocean as depicted in the Scherzo, or, in the 
Finale, the transcendant speculations of the soul bound for 
the unknown sea, the entire setting takes an unexampled 
place in modern English music. America has produced a 
Walt Whitman—she has yet to produce a Vaughan Williams. 
His music is quite remarkable in the sustained strength of 
its individual manner and strefuous, even overpowering 
realism. His climaxesare constructively great and imposing, 
so that the quieter passages come with all the more relief, 
as, for example the suggestion of stillness and immensity in 
the orchestral ending to the second movement, and the 
tranquil and almost sacred atmosphere of the closing pages. 


To melody in its ordinary acceptation the composer makes | 


no obvious concessions, and vet there are some fine themes, 


noticeably that of the fugal episode, ‘Token of all brave | 


captains,” which is so masterly and outstanding in the series 
of choral declamations. The* performance made a deep 


effect, especially on those who could recall first impressions | 


at the Leeds Festival of 1910, 

Fully adequate vocal principals were found in Miss Carrie 
Tubb and Mr. Herbert Heyner. The remainder of the 
programme was devoted to Wagner in ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ 
and ‘ Fire Spell’ (solo, Mr. Horace Stevens), Kundry’s Aria, 
*Heart-Sorrow’ (Miss Carrie Tubb), and ‘O Star of Eve’ 
(Mr. Herbert Heyner). 

Sir Henry Wood received a greeting of especially hearty 
significance, for it was remembered that his fiftieth birthday 
fell on March 3, the day following the concert. 
place are our redoubtable English musicians and great con- 
ductors more welcome than at L‘verpool. 

Miss Vivien Hughes gave a violin recital in Crane Hall on 
February 21, which revealed her as a player of considerable 
executive ability and taste. 
C minor Sonata and Mozart’s Concerto in D major (with its 
three cadenzas), she was perhaps chiefly concerned with 
technical difficulties that she cleverly surmounted, but 
without displaying especial impulses of tenderness or 
passion. Her intonation is generally extremely accurate ; 
there were few deviations, and when she adds a singing 
quality to her resolute tone she will further improve her 
present position as a player of high attainments and 
promise, who does credit to her training as a pupil of Auer. 


Miss Hughes had the advantage of sympathetic pianoforte | 


accompaniments played by Mr. Walter Bridson. 

The performance given bv the British Sympheny 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Raymond Réze at the 
Philharmonic Hall on February 21, afforded quite sufficient 
testimony, if such were needed, to the unsurpassable 
quality of our native orchestral players. In this particular 


instance the combination led by Mr. Barry Squire is a very | 


fine one, comprising powerful strings, smooth and liquid 
wood-wind, rich and sonorous brass, with resounding drums. 
But it is possible to take serious exception to the programme. 
Glinka, Wagner, Tchaikovsky (‘ Romeo and Juliet’), and 


Borodin (* Prince Igor’ dances), were all represented, but | 
Elgar’s Overture, | 


not one British composer was played. 
‘Cockaigne,’ had been announced, but unfortunately the 
band parts had miscarried. And it made one regret that 


such a commanding artist as Miss Dora Gibson should have | 


confined her attention to vocal items by Verdi and Puccini 


At no other | 


In her performance of Grieg’s | 


—which, be it Said, she sang splendidly. Mr. Raymond 
Réze made a favourable impression as a conductor az courant 
with the music, and well in touch with its performers. 
Elgir’s * King Olaf’ was a rather ambitious choice for 
the Post Office Choral Society to sing on March 10, 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Davies. The performance, 
however, reflected credit n the choral material, and on the 
Service from which it is drawn. The vocal soloists were 
Miss Mahel James, who made a favourable impression, 
Mr. Barrington Tlooper, and Mr. Edward Dykes. The 
orchestra was led by Mr. Alfred Ross. 
| Concerts at Rushworth Hall have included a pianoforte 
| recital on February 26 by Mr. Frank Merrick, an admirable 
| plaver, especially well heard in Chopin’s B minor Sonata, 
}and in his own paraphrase on a Somersetshire folk-song, 


‘Hares on the Mountains’; also the trio recital on 
February 28, given by Miss 


Emily Giles (pianoforte), 
Mr. G. V. Roche (violin), and Mr. E. A. Wright (’cello). 
The programme included an interesting performance of 
Elgar’s Vielin Sonata, Op. 82. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, at his recital at St. George’s Hall 
on March 13, again displayed his masterly technique and 
mental illumination in a long programme which included the 
*Waldstein’ Sonata, Ireland’s ‘Island Spell,’ Bridge’s 
* Fireflies,’ Scott’s *‘ Parad‘se Birds,’ and examples of Debussy 
| and Ravel. the latter represented by ‘ Ondine,’ * Jeux d’Fau,’ 
and a paraphrase of the ‘ Pavane pour une Infante défunte.’ 
Fourteen composers were included in a scheme carried 
through with abounding skill and vitality. 

Interest in the musical Wednesday afternoons at Crane 
Hall has been well sustained, and among the soloists that 
brilliant pianist Miss Una Truman played one of Dr. James 
Lyon’s new Album pieces, ‘ Across the Moors.’ Tler sister, 
| Miss Irene Brooke (formerly Truman), also played on 
| March 3, and under her new name bids fair to increase the 
| interest of her interpretations by reason of the sense of 
| maturity added to her equipment. This was shown in some 
| cleverly played items by Delussy, Rebikov, and Cyril Scott. 

Mr. Gordon Stutely, well-known as Messrs. Rushworth & 
| Dreaper’s concert-agent, has been appointed conductor of the 
Southport Corporation Military Band ata salery of £200 for 
the season of nineteen or twenty weeks commencing in May, 
In Mr. Stutely the committee has made an excellent choice. 

A huge audience attended the Welsh Choral Union’s 
| * Elijah’ on March 13, and was not disappointed—alt hough, 
| fine as was the singing and splendid in places, taken all 
| round the performance was not surpassingly outstanding. 
The chain of essay and achievement was occasionally 
| broken; itcertainly was by the poor singing of the semi- 
| chorus, but in the big choruses the torrent of vocal tone and 
| responsive intelligence of the singers preserved the beauty 
land undimmed freshness of the glorious music. Mr. 
Lewys James’s assumption of the Prophet’s rdle was marked 
by strong personality, although departing from the 
conventional idea that the part, at any rate on the concert- 

platform, gives opportunity for dignity of style and vocal 
beauty of tone as well as vehemence. Greater restraint 
would have been acceptable in a reading at least remarkable 
for its unflagging spirit and vigour. Excellent principals 
were also found in Miss Eva Rich, Miss Astra Desmond, 
| Miss Lilian Read, and Mr. Sidney Coltham. The orchestra 
|} was commensurate, but did not shine in a_ hurried 
| pesfoomance of the overture. A line is due to the steady 
| singing of the imported London boy, Leslie Sorensen, and 
| nothing but high appreciation can be expressed of the 
| 
| 
} 
| 





admirable powers of suggestion and command which 
Mr. Hopkin F vans displayed as conductor. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

Memories of the Beecham which closed on 
February 26, the most successful ever given at Manchester, 
are tinged with regret that Lancashire will have no 
further opportunities for hearing this Company for another 
twelve months, the reason being that the Manchester Spring 
season and the Blackpool Summer visit have both been 
abandoned for this year. The genuine greatness of this 
season is more clearly discerned in retrospect. The years 
which brought to us ‘ Othello,’ ‘Boris,’ or ‘Ivan the 
Terrible’ merited that description, but were not comparable 


season 





THE MUSICAL 
with the grandeur attained by the recent 
adequate productions of ‘ The Mastersingers’ and * Parsifal.’ 

Hearing ‘ Parsifal’ tor the third time during the final week 
only intensified views already expressed here. One marvels 
increasingly at Miss Ancrum’s Kundry—how dramatically 
uncouth and sullen, almost demoniacal, in Act 1; then her 
Klingsor, and the subtlety of the 
temptation with Parsifal. And perhaps most 
wonderful of all, the pathos of the final Act, neither sung 
nor spoken—just eloquent gesture and facial expression. To 
fin<| these four-fold qualities in an actress would be sufficiently 
great, but to find them uniquely developed in association 
with such exceptional lyrical gifts is one of those miracles 
that happen perhaps This 
performance showed how much an adequate presentation of 
the sacred drama is linked up with a Klingsor whose art is 
sufficiently If a satisfactory 
proof of this character is to be pulled, the etching-needle and 
acid of the actor’s imagination must have bitten deep into the 
plate. Herbert Langley has this mordant quality. Another 
member of the Company who plays this rdle might almost 
be likened to translation of the 
character, and then Kundry’s defiance of 
Klingsor lost much of its power. 
perfect in their purely musical aspect, make one’s blood run 
cold when Klingsor has strung up her mind to such an 
intolerable pitch of intensity that her entire being revolts in 
that shattering climax. 

As an all-round conception of the part, I should prefer 
Walter IIvde’s Parsifal to that of Mullings, although the 
latter’s intellectuality would not be denied in the Kundry 
second Act and onwards to the end. 


frantic de fiance of 


scene 


once every few generations. 


drastic in its graphic force. 


a soft, mellow, mezzotint 
tremendous 
Those dungeon shrieks, so 
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numerous and | simpler and later in its more complex forms. 


If | process, 
* Parsifal’ is again included next winter, I hope Manchester | been given may be imagined. 
may have the privilege and responsibility of providing the | this, our oldest musical Society, cannot continue. 
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As an aid to 
such an end its educational committee might do much worse 
than institute in numerous areas series of lectures on 
composers, instruments, how to listen, and other similar 
points in intelligent appreciation. 

The Parks Committee of the City Council, through its 
chairman, Mr. William Melland, adopts the following 
features in its Summer scheme: Band _performances— 
Choral concerts—Music for children’s dancing—Folk- 
dancing—Punch and Judy shows for the tiny tots. On 
account of expense noted military bands will not be 
engaged this year. £200 will be devoted to the choral 
concerts, and massed choirs will sing on four different 
occasions in the largest parks. We have at Manchester 
numerous rather dreary wastes, often railed round and 
known as ‘open spaces’: in the centre a low wooden 
platform. Last summer somebody conceived the idea of 
using a street piano-organ as an accompaniment to children’s 
dancing (on hard earth, mind you). Twenty trials were 
made, the cost being £14. So satisfactorily was the experi- 
ment received that this year the Parks Committee shoulders 
the burden. May one suggest that for the hurdy-gurdy there 
be substituted a stentorian gramophone playing records of 
dance music by an orchestra or reed and wind band ? 

Mr. Landon Ronald, on March 11, brought us back to 
a solid programme of the Richter régime. Mr. Arthur 
Catterall in the Brahms Violin Concerto and_ in 
Novacek’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile” played with brilliance, 
virility, and great emotional power. 

The Gentlemen’s Concerts have provided chamber music 
| or recitals throughout the season, and have lost £200 in the 
What would have happened had orchestral work 
Unless public support alters, 
Owing to 





chorus of Grail Knights ; and if, further, we could command | investment depreciation the funds now available are almost 
an orchestra of, say, a hundred players, the two defects of | negligible ; the old basis of a social musical function is no 


the production will have been cured. ‘Pars‘fal’ had a 
dozen performances, and naturally matured more rapidly 
than * Mastersingers,’ which was played only three or four 
times. The genius of this is not alien te Brit's interpreta- 
tion, but many things point to the ripening process being a 
slower one than in the case of ‘ Parsifal.’ Despite our 
stage limitations, Manchester may now reasonably hope soon 
to enjov Wagner festivals in all essentials as great as 
Bayreuth. 

Last month I foreshadowed the return next season to an 
approach to pre-war strength in the Hallé Orchestra. 
Mr. Brand Lane engages the band, and, ever a believer in 
getting his blow in first, he characteristically announces a 
force of a hundred for his two March Saturday concerts, 
although the mid-March programme scarcely calls for the 
greater numbers so much as did a Handel-Beethoven-Wagner 
programme on February 28. I think I am correct in 
stating that apart from ‘ Elijah’ (at these concerts also) 
the EHlandel *Zadok the Priest’ coronation anthem on 
February 28 was the only choral item of any consequence 
heard so far this year in Central Manchester. 

The conspicuous defect of this winter’s musical schemes 


| longer possible. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 
The outstanding event of February was the impressive 
| performance of Byrd’s Mass for four voices, given in the 
Cathedral by the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
}on February 11. The work was sung in the Lady Chapel 
| behind the high altar, by which an ethereal effect was 
| created that considerably heightened the intense devotional 
atmosphere of this sublime masterpiece. The fact that such 
a work had been written by an English composer must have 
opened the eyes of many who had hitherto been ignorant of 
the greatness of our 16th century Church music. The choir 
also gave a fine interpretation of Frank Bridge’s ‘ Prayer,’ 
with Mr. William Ellis at the organ, who, by his skilful 
suggestion of the salient features of the score, made up for 
the lack of orchestral accompaniment. The violoncello 
solos of Mr. Carl Fuchs, with organ accompaniment, were 
beautiful features in the programme, and comprised move 


| ments from Bach, Stradella, Schubert, Durante, and Elgar. 


at Manchester has been the comparative dearth of good | 


big-scale choral work (although Brahms’s ‘ Song cf Destiny’ 
and Hamilton Harty’s ‘Mystic Trumpeter’ are yet to be 
heard). In the smaller forms of choral art the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s male choir, the Sale and District Mixed- 
Voice Choir (both conducted by Mr. Alfred Higson), and 
the Manchester and Stockport Vocal Societies (both 
conducted by Dr. T. Keighley), have all maintained their 
standard of comparative excellence if not of absolute 
perfection, in frequent performances during the winter. 

The musical policy of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
throughout South Lancashire appears to be of a definitely 
propagandist character. A packed Free Trade Hall, at 
their prices, possibly meet much less exceed 
expenses. The Society’s educational aims take precedence 
of commercial ones in the matter of high-class lectures and 
music. Its audiences too, are of quite a distinct type, and 
if only their guidance is controlled in a sane and enlightened 
manner this public—like the old Harrison and other 


cannot 


promoters’ ballad public of former days—should proceed 
naturally from such musical fare as is to-day provided (good 
appreciation of orchestral work 


of its sort) to an in its 


On February 14the Beecham Orchestra, under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Albert Coates, gave a welcome performance 
of Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, which had not been 
heard here for many years. Other items were the Good 
Friday music from ‘Parsifal,’ Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro for Strings, and the last movement of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s* Scheherazade.” Miss Edna Thornton and 
Mr. Peter Dawson were the vocalists. 

The Newcastle and District Church Musicians’ Union. 
new Society resulting from the amalgamation of the local 
centres of the Free Church Musicians’ Union and the 
Organists’ Association, held its first meeting on February 2!, 
when Mr. George Dodds gave an interesting lecture on 
* Modern British Songs.’ There was a full and varied pro- 
gramme of illustrations, including examples from Granville 





| 
| 
‘ 


Bantock, Frank Bridge, Gardiner, Farrar, Warlock, Scott, 
Whittaker, Vaughan Williams, Dale, Clulow, Ireland, and 
Weston-Nicholl, which were sung with much taste by the 
lecturer and Mrs. Dodds, with Mr. H. Y. Dodds as 
accompanist. 

On Sunday, February 29, the Newcastle Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. E. L. Bainton, gave 
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| 
awell-balanced performance of Glazounov’s sixth Symphony. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of Balfour- 
Gardiner’s ‘Overture to a Comedy ’ (first performance at 
Newcastle), the *‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite (No. 1), the Hungarian 
March from bBerlioz’s ‘Faust,’ the Scherzo from 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and the Gavotte from 
Morart’s *“Idomeneo.’ Miss Edith Scorer sang Elgar’s 
‘Sea Pictures.’ 

On March 3 Messrs. Alex. Cohen and F. Anderson-Tyrer 
gave a violin and pianoforte recital, at which the novelty 
was Catoire’s second Sonata (Op. 20). The programme was 
completed by the new Elgar Sonata, and that in A major of 
César Franck. All three works were well interpreted, 
though perhaps the violin was a little too insistent, and 
inclined to treat the pianoforte as a mere background. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg visited the town on March 9, 
and gave a programme ranging from Bull to Malipiero. 
The outstanding features of the performance were the 
rollicking English humour which came out very strongly in 
the selections from Bull, Blow, Arne, and Grainger; and | 
the wonderful verve in the player’s interpretation of the 
‘ Variations on a theme by Paganini’ of Brahms. After all, 
Malipiero is no worse than Schonberg, and betrays the 
influence of the latter very markedly in places. 











NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a concert-recital of | 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah’ on February 19. | 
Local concert-goers were greatly pleased by Madame | 
Kirkby-Lunn’s reappearance at Nottingham after a too-long | 
interval, and her interpretation of the part of Delilah was | 
instinct with all the warmth and subtlety it demands. Mr. | 
Maurice D’Oisly was an effective Samson, Mr. Steward | 
Gardner’s baritone was admirably displayed in the part of | 
the High Priest, and Mr. Haroid Beresford sang well as| 
Abimelech. Local talent was represented by Mr. W. | 
Downing, in solo and concerted work, and minor parts | 
| 


filled by Mr. G. A. Allen and Mr. P. W. Pendleton. 
Under Mr. Allen Gill the choral numbers were finely given, 
exhibiting admirable balance, spirit, and precision. 

The final International Celebrity Subscription Concert 
was held on February 23, when Madame Clara Butt, Miss 
Rosina Buckman, Miss Adela Verne, and M. Melsa 
attracted a crowded audience. These concerts have proved 
a great success, and we understand that arrangements are 
being made for their continuance next season. 

Mr. William Turner’s celebrated Girls’ Prize Choir was as 
delightful as ever on February 29, when the invariably 
pure tone of the singers was heard to admirable advantage in 
all the numbers presented. The soloists included Miss 
Mabel Linwood, the Misses Grace and Miriam Allington, 
May Ward, Flora Webb, and Ida Woolley. The last of 
this season’s Wilson Peck Subscription Concerts drew a very 
full house on March 3, when four Beecham Opera singers 
filled a delightful programme, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. 
Frank Mullings, Mr. William Michael, and Mr. Norman 
Allin being responsible for the vocal items, and Mr. Jacques 
Van Lier contributing violoncello solos. 

The Philharmonic Society concert on March 6 for the 
first time supplemented the choir by an orchestra of a 
hundred and twenty. Under Mr. William Turner’s 
direction the choir sang with fine incisiveness in Stanford’s 
‘The Revenge,’ a choral fantasia on the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ 
‘Hail, bright abode’ (* Tannhauser’), and Granville 
Bantock’s ‘ Emer’s lament for Cuchulain.’ The principals 
were Miss Florence Mellors, Miss Lucy Jones, the Misses 
G. and M. Allington, and Mr. G. A. Quinton. 

As already indicated, the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
Henry Wood, on March 10, presented Beethoven’s second 
Symphony, and as was to be expected gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the work. Other items were Weber’s Overture 
to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ and some attractive modern works. These 
comprised ‘ A Shropshire Lad,’ by the late Lieut. George 
Butterworth, Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour une Infante Défunte,’ 
and Arensky’s Variations on a Tchaikovsky theme. The 
band, together with Sir Henry Wood, were most enthusiast- 
ically received, and the concert brought the series to a 
triumphant conclusion for the present season. 
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The William Woolley Choral Society once more vindicated 
its high reputation when on March 11 this choir gave 
fine examples of unaccompanied part-singing in a setting of 
‘Mary Morrison,’ by G. J. Bennett, Granville Bantock’s 
* They that go down to the sea in ships,’ and Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music.” Solos were sung by Miss:s L, Sheraton 
and Ada Watson, and Messrs. E. Carnall and B, E. Aske. 

Mr. Llewelyn Bevan secured a triumph in his pianoforte 
lecture-recital at Loughborough on March 4, For an heur 
and a half he delighted a large audience by talk, play, and 
song, all concerned with Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions, 
Mr. Bevan’s illustrations included excerpts from the * Petite 
Suite de Concert,’ ‘ Forest Scenes,’ ‘African Suite,’ and 
‘Valse Suite,’ and as vocal examples * Eléanore’ and 
selections from * Hiawatha.’ 

The Midland Federation of Competitive Choirs gave a 
performance at Iikestonon March 6, The choirs assembled 
comprised Mansfield, Ilkeston, Kirkby, Sutton, and 
Annesley, the vocal principals being Miss Pansy Moore and 
Mr. J. H. Markham. Mr. J. Hancock presided at the 
organ. 

The Derby Railway Servants’ Orphanage forty-first 
annual concert was held on February 14. Mr. Norman 
Allin, who had been announced, was unable to appear, his 
place being taken by Mr. William Michael, and other 
contributors to a pleasing programme were Miss Hilda 
Dedericn, a clever young pianist, Mr. Albert Sammons, 
Miss Flora Woodman, Miss Carmen Hill, and Mr. Hubert 
Eisdell. The children of the Orphanage sang two part- 
songs very charmingly under M. A. W. Wilford’s direction. 

The staff and students of Belmont School of Music and 
members of All Saints’ Choir (Derby) gave an excellent 
concert on February 17 in the Temperance Hall, for the 
benefit of All Saints’ Church funds. The British Symphony 
Orchestra visited Derby on February 18, and under Mr. 
Raymond Réze gave an interesting and varied selection of 


work. Miss Dora Gibson’s vocal numbers were appreciated, 
On March 5 the Derby Orchestral Society revived its 
suspended activities. Mr. F. Stanton’s conductorship 


produced excellent results, and his handling of the band 
was excellent. Unfortunately Mr. Tom Burke was unable 
to fulfil his engagement, but the committee was fortunate in 


| securing Miss Rosina Buckman and Mr. Maurice D’Oisly in 


his stead. Miss Adela Verne and M. Melsa completed a 
quartet of artists who could not fail to satisty even the 
most critical audience. The Derby Orpheus Society’s 
concert on March 10 taxed the capacities of the Temperance 
Hall to their limits. Under Dr. A. G. Claypole’s clever 
management the unaccompanied choir of male voices gave a 
fine reading of ‘Music all Powerful’ (Walmisley), * Must I 
then part’ (F. Otto), ‘How dear to me’ (Pinsuti), * Bold 
Turpin’ (F. Bridge), and other items. Mr. Paul Beard 
contributed violin solos, and Miss Marjorie Claridge’s 
singing evoked hearty applause. 

We are requested to draw attention to the fact that the 
Leicester Chamber Concert Society has given a series of 
highly successful concerts during its season 1916-20, the 
dates being October 21, December 19, and February 17. 
Miss Grace Burrows, Mr. Frank Dyson, and Mr, Percy 
Jones were responsible for the pr gramme on the last- 
named date, with Miss Constance Hardcastle as vocalist, 
Old English work was admirably presented in Purcell’s 
“Golden Sonata,’ ard Boyce’s Sonata in A major. Miss 
Hardcastle’s examples were drawn from beth old and 
modern works, and added charm to an artistically satisfying 
evening. 

The chief feature of Mr. Bernard Johnson’s programme on 
March 7 was Beethoven’s Symphony in D, given in a 
transcription for pianoforte duet and organ. 





OXFORD 


On Sunday, February 28, Brahms’s * Requiem’ was given 
in the Sheldonian by the Bach Choir and Choral Society, 
under the able direction of the Professor of Music, Dr. Allen. 
The audience was very full and attentive to the musi 
throughout. The choir is now a large one, and the 
infusion of the young fresh voices of the undergraduates has 
vastly improved its tone—indeed the keenness of the singers 
may be gauged when it is stated that the * Kequiem’ was 
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prepared by Dr. Allen for performance in, roughly speaking, | 


one term, Where the whole was excellent it seems 


invidious to mention any particular items, but we shoul] be | 


inclined to give the palm to the interpretation of the first 
chorus, and * Behold all flesh is as the grass,’ 
were Miss Ethel McLelland and Mr. John Huntingdon. 
Miss MecLelland’s artistic singing of * Ye noware sorrowful’ 
was indeed beautiful to listen to, while Mr. Huntingdon sang 
with the greatest care, and with excellent insight of the 
composer’s demands. Miss Venables led the band with her 
cus’ omary distinction, and the Professor is to be heartily 
congratulated on the excellent performance. 


DISTRICT 

The last Promenade Concerts 
attracted a full audience, from which may be adduced a 
growing regard for orchestral music of good type. The 
resumption of these important concerts—interrupted by the 
war—is due to the initiative of a small committee whose 
faith in the musical judgment of the Sheffield public is at last 
being justified. In place of the usual symphony 4 group of 


SHEFFIELD AND 


of the season’s orchestral 
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The soloists | 


selections from Wagner’s works took pride of place in the | 


programme, All were played with regard for the traditions 


of this fine Sheffield band, but especial brilliance and authority | 


were revealed in the Prelude and Love-Death from ‘ Tristan | 
and Isulda,’ the Overture to ‘ The Mastersingers’ and the | 


* Entrance of the Gods’ (closing scene, ‘The R':eingol 1’). 
Mr. J. A. Rodgers. who conducted, wrought some effective 
climaxes, while his instrumentalists were sympathetically 
responsive to his feeling tor nuance in the more emotional 
‘Tristan.’ The 
Noisette’ Suite, 


passages, especially in the selection from 


programme also included the ‘Casse 


“Shepherd Fennel’s Dince,’ and Moszkowski’s rarely-heard | 


Pianoforte Concerto. In the last-named Miss Helen Guest 
played the solo with technical certitude, and in the changing 
m ods demanded by Moszkowski’s exuberant fancy. The 
Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir sang with orchestra in works by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Gustav Holst (‘To Agni,’ from the Rig- 
Veda), and Wagner, in which the singers added to their 
already favourable local reputation. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society performed Elgar’s 
* King Olaf’ under its new conductor, Mr. A. S. Burrows, 
at one of the Victoria Hall Saturday popular concerts. 
Thoroughly reorganized, the choir now reveals a fair balance 
of parts, and a general bracing-up of technical and interpre- 
tative details. The choralists sang in spirited style, being 
seconde! by a competent little orchestra and a satisfactory 
trio of soloists—Miss Sarah Crook, Mr. William Burrows, 
and Mr. Stanl-y Beckett. 

The Barnsley St. Cecilia Choral Society is also expe- 
riencing the stimulating influence of a new conductor. 
Mr. J. F. 
Colerilge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ and there is 
promise that this old-established Yorkshire choir will resume 
its former high place. The soloists were Miss Lilian 
D llingham, Miss Hilda Cragg-Jones, Mr. A. M. Giddins, 
and Mr. James Mason. 

At the Foxon Five o’Clock Concerts a couple of gifted 
young musicians, Mr. John E. Bingham (violin) and Mr. 
Stanley Kaye (pianoforte), collaborated in a nicely poised 
performance of César Franck’s duet Sonata, and Miss Etty 
Ferguson sang some songs with great beauty of tone and 
warmth of temperament. 

Among other interesting events of the month have been 
a pleasantly varied music-making by the Eva Rich Ladies’ 
Choir and Orchestra, a performance of ‘Elijah’ by the 
Victoria Hall Choral Society, and of ‘Hero and Leander’ 
by the Anston Musical Society; also the last Wilson Peck 


| promoters, 


Staton secured some striking choral results in | 


Subscription Concert (Miss Olga Haley, Miss Lilia] 
Kanevskaya, Mr. Herbert Heyner, and Mr. Albert 
Sammons). 

SOUTH WALES 


At Cory Hall, Cardiff, on February 18, Mr. Arthur Hirst 
lecture-recital on 
mucic.” He 


gave an instructive pianoforte 


average man’s attitude towards treated his 


subject broadly, and in tracing the development of music as| * The 


an art to interpret the human emotions, he succeeded in 


interesting a keenly-appreciative audience. 
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On March 4, at the same hall, M. Jaques-Dalcroze gave 
}an educative lecture-demonstration of his method of 
eurhythmics. He was assisted by four lady students from 
his Institute at Geneva. 

On Thursday, February 26, the Cardiff Musical Society 
| gave its second concert of the season under the conductor. 
ship of the veteran Mr. T. E. Aylward. The programme 
consisted of unaccompanied part-songs by the choir, which 

| numbered some two hundred and sixty voices, and also of 
solos by Miss Marjorie Perkins, Mr. John Coates, and 

| Miss Nannette Evans (violin). The programme included 
Parry’s ‘ Music, when soft voices die,’ Oliver King’s * Echo 
song,’ and Reginald Somerville’s * Who rides for the King,’ 
The gem of the evening was Gibbons’s * Hosanna to the 
Son of David.’ 

The Empire, Cardiff, was packed to the doors on February 
28, the occasion being the matinée of the International 
Celebrity Concerts. The artists were Madame Clara Butt, 
Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford, and M. Melsa, with Miss Grace Torrens at the 
pianoforte. 

The Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, under the baton of 
Mr. Jenkyn Morris, gave its thirty-ninth annual concert at 
Cory Hall on March 6 to a crowded audience. The items 
performed were Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ and a composition by the conductor 
entitled *‘Sandalphon.’ 

The sixteenth annual concert of the Choral Society of 
University College, Cardiff, was held on March 11, These 
concerts, always chuice and elevating, are looked forward 
to, and this one was no exception. The evening was 
devoted to Bach, the conductor, Prof. David Evans, 
wielding the baton worthily. His conception was idealistic, 
and the choir excelled itself in ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ 
and * God’s time is the best.’ 

The Welsh National Orchestra is at last no longer in a 
nebulous state. Primar‘ly formed to accompany the choirs 

| in the Welsh National Festivals to be held at Neath, Barry, 
Swansea, and Newport, in the third week of April, the 
with Lord Howard de Walden as chairman, 
intend it as a forerunner of the Welsh National Orchestra. 
Already forty-five instrumentalists from South Wales have 
been selected, and a group of performers from London have 
been engaged to stiffen them. Mr. Phil. Lewis, of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, is the leader, and 
rehearsals have begun. It is hoped that as time goes on the 
Principality wilt be able to supply all the members of the 
Orchestra. Cardiff appears to have held itself aloof from this 
movement. However, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff is reported 
to have promised to call a meeting of Cardiff musicians to 
discuss the question. 
Guarantees for support of the Orchestra are being given by 
each of the towns where the Festivalsare to be held, but the 
question of its permanent suppert has already been mooted, 
and the idea of a special grant looms large in the public 
mind. The promoters have high ideals, but it is patent 
that it will take some time to effect a degree of proficiency 
that will place the Welsh National Orchestra alongside the 
great orciestras ‘across the Lorder.’ 
In the matter of small orchestras Cardiff is rather well 
serve. The Arthur Angle and the Cardiff Symphony 
Or-hestral Concerts are held every Sunday evening, the 
former at Park Hall and the latter at Olympia, and generally 
a special vocalist is engaged as well. On February 29 the 
celebrated Aberdare Male Party took part in Mr. Angle’s 
concert, and the Cardiff Symphony company secured the 
aid of the Treorchy Royal Male-Voice Party on March 14 
oth of these organizations gave an excellent account of 
themselves. 
We understand that a third orchestral concert will be 
held at the Gaiety in the Roath suburb of Cardiff every 
Sunday. 
| On February 13, at Pontardawe, in the Swansea Valley, 
|the Pant-Teg Choral Society, under the conductorship of 
Mr. George Evans, and assisted by a full orchestra under 
the leadership of Mr. C. H. Morgan, gave a successful 
performance of Beehoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives’ and Stanford’s 
Revenge.” The supporting artists were Miss 

Ethel Bilsland, and Messrs. Tudor Davies, Richard Daniels 
| (vocalists), and Mr. H. Rees (violin). 
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performed on February 2060 at the 


‘Messiah’ was 
Public Hall, Pontardawe, by the choir of Soar Chapel. 


The conductor was Mr, J. T. Jones, and the soloists were 
Miss Mills - Reynolds (Pontypridd), Miss 
(Glanaman), Mr. Dan Jones (London), and Mr. W. W. 
Davies (Alltwen). 

The Swansea St. David’s Day Festival was held at 
Albert Hall on the evening of March 1, when the 
accommodation was sorely taxed, every available space 
being occupied long before the concert commenced. The 
choir consisted of four hundred voices, and the programme 
comprised Welsh airs, glees, and native part-songs, with 
selections on the harp and an organ solo, 

The Swansea Valley Musical Festival was held on 
March 4. 
by Mr. David Daniel, 
following artists Miss 
Mullings, Mr. Norman 
violinist. 


supported by the 
Frank 


famous 


took part, 
Rosina Buckman, Mr. 


Allin, and Melsa, the 
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BRUSSELS 

\ concert of English music was given at the Colonial 
Hall before a crowded audience on January 30, when 
an excellent programme representing the old as well 
as the new school was presented. Violin 
Sonata was played by M. Mangeot and the composer. 
Another hearing might permit us to form some definite 
views about it, but a first impression is that the work has 
no real message and is nothing more than a clever and 
lengthy study in modern harmony. (Quite the contrary must 
be said of Frank Bridge’s Violoncello Sonata. Here isa work 
of much loveliness, with really beautiful phrases. Altogether 
it seems, however, beyond the capabilities of the average 
violoncellist. The ‘ Five Impressions of a Holiday,’ played by 
the composer (Mr. Goossens), M. Mangeot (violin), and 
M. Pitsch (vivluncello), are delightful little tone-pictures, and 
were played most daintily. The audience was charmed 
with them. Miss Henschel was very successful inher 
singing of a batch of modern songs by English composers, 
but infinitely more so in her rendering of several old folk- 
songs, particularly ‘Oh no, John.’ 

On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Lekeu 
(1870-y4, the young Belgian musician who died at the age 
of twenty-four), several concerts of his works were given. 
His Violin Sonata is, perhaps, the best known of his 
compositions. 

We have had two concerts from the Ukrainian Choir— 
the second *by request,’ as the first was such a triumph, 


Goossens’s 


The impression created certainly is that nothing so beauuful | 


in the way of choral singing has been heard of late years at 
Brussels. Although in the March number of the .I/uszca/ 
Times a good deal was written about this Choir’s perfurm- 
ances, little reference wes made to their wonderfut 
basses—surely the outstanding feature of the ensemble. — It 
is vefly much to be doubted if England could produce a 
dozen better, from the point of view of foundation tone. 
Moreover we were treated to a good variety of styles. 

An interesting concert of music for two pianofortes was 
given on March 13 by MM. Clutyens and Scharres. The 
programme was varied, and included a first performance in 
Belgium of Debussy’s * En blanc et noir.” On March 14 
M. Swolfs gave a vocal recital of modern Belgian songs, 
amongst the most interesting being a group by Vreuls and 
another by Jongen. Victor Benham’s recital on March 15 
was very successful. J. H. Wooo. 

ROME 

On the evening of Candlemas, the first of the seven 
promised novelties was given at the Custanzi Theatre, when 
Ricardo Zandonai’s ‘ Via della Finestra’ (* By Way of the 
Window’) was presented to the Roman public, and very 


favourably received. This work, first produced a few 


months ago at Pesaro, is of the opera-bulfa type, and has as | 


its inspiring motive the eternal theme of the mother-in-law, 
Zandonai has scored a good success with this new opera, 


Jones - Davies | 


The Pontardawe Male-Voice Party, conducted 
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| and added to his reputation, which is fast becoming assured 


in Italy. It may be of interest to record that he is a native 
| of Sacco, in the Trentino, where he was born in 1883. He 
studied at Pesaro under Mascagni, and his best-known work 
hitherto is his * Francesca da Rimini.’ 

The operatic season at the Costanzi was inaugurated with 
Mascagni’s * Iris.” Wagner’s * Die Walkiire’ immediately fol 
lowed, its production being acclaimed as an event of real 
importance in the artistic world of Rome, where for four 
years everything German had been rigorously banned. A 
crowded public thronged the Costanzi at every repre- 
sentation, and although something to be desired was lacking 
in the singing, the presentation of the work has been 
eminently successful. The critic of the A/essaggero, in a 
careful analysis of the psychological preparation necessary 
| for a just appreciation of Wagner’s music, makes an acute 
observation when he writes: ‘An initiation, especially to 
the ** Nibelung Ring,” is particularly difficult for the Italian 
public owing to the dearth of Wagner literature in Italy, 
whilst such literature elsewhere—in France, for example—is 
both abundant and important.’ This is a question to which 
the present writer has devoted some attention, and believes 
he is right in adding that not only does the poverty of real 
Wagnerian literature militate against a just appreciation of 
Wagner’s music in Italy, but alsc that what there is is 
almost useless. The translations of Wagner’s literary 
works, for example, are very unsatisfactory, and in no way 
reproduce in Italian the real spirit of the writer, but are 
mere heavy, ponderous German concepts clothed in Italian 
language, without any spiritual transmutation. The result 
is that the Italian reader remains always oppressed by a 
literary form from which it is impossible to extract the real 
sentiment. 

Verdi’s * Forza del Destino’ followed Wagner, and a 
| splendid representation was assured by the presence of 
Signor Mattia Battistini, who for some years has sung at 
the Paris Opéra, and is an authentic representative of the 
classic school of the de/ canto. The choice of this opera 
gave rise to some unfavourable criticism, and certainly it 
| was not the happiest selection, not only on account of the 
banal character of much of the music, but for the too rapid 
| transition from a work of the nature of * Die Walkiire.’ 








LEONARD PEYTON, 


Miscellaneous 


WokiNG.—London musicians were again drawn to 
| Woking on March 20, when the Musical Society continued 
its Festival of British Composers and Sir Edward Elgar 
conducted a concert of his own works. ‘The Society 
possesses a capable orchestra and a capable choir, but it was 
the former that played the chief part in this concert. The 
hall of the County Secondary School—the best that Woking 
can provide—was unduly flattering to orchestral sound and 
gave little help to choral voices, especially with the singers 
packed away in the gallery. The consequence was that 
parts of ‘King Olaf’ became music for brass instruments, 
with orchestral help and choralaccompaniment. As soloists 
Mr. Matthew Newton and Mr. Joseph Farrington were 
better placed for effect. The choir made better showing in 
the part-songs ‘As torrents in summer’ and ‘It’s oh, 
to be a wild wind,’ which were conducted by Mr. H. Scott- 
Baker. The orchestra had its own way in the * Cockaigne ’ 
Overture, the * Enigma’ Variations, and the * Pomp and 
Circumstance’ March in D. 


The Great Eastern Railway Musical Society gave a 
concert at Cambridge on February 28 with a choir of two 
hundred and thirty voices drawn from London, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, and Norwich, assisted by the orchestra of the 
Society. Colonel Galloway conducted. <A similar concert 
was given at Ipswich on March 6, 

A concert of Purcell’s music was given at the Glastonbury 
Festival School on March 7. ‘The instrumental works in 
the programme were the Trio-Sonatas in C and B minor 
for two violins and violoncello, Pianoforte Suite in C major, 


}and the ‘ Golden Sonata.’ 
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The Lyceum Ladies’ Amateur Orchestra has just been 
tormed by members of the Lyceum Club, Miss Murie! 
Rynd-Jack being appointed conductor. It is intended to 
give one big concert and various small ones yearly. 


Miss Katherine Eggar has been elected a vice-president 
of th Club for Business and Professiona! 


Women 


Efficiency 
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“Nymphs and Shepherds.’ Part-song. By Purcell. 

Arranged for s.a.T.8. by W. MCNAUGHT.. 

THREE EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with 


this number 
1. Lortrait of Hamilton Harty. 
2. *The Silent Land. fart-Song for 
Singing. By Afred R. Gaul. 
J. Competition Festival Record. 


l'naccompanied 





JOHN MacLENNAN (TENOR). 
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ie ILERIDGE-TAY LOR.— ** A 


Blood-red ring hung 


round the Moon.” (Op. 37, No. 3.) Song. In ¢ 
minor. For Mezzo-Soprano. 2s. 
} ISTER, MYLES B.—‘*The Promised Land.” 
Four-part Song. For Mixed Voices. (No. 1344, 


| Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 


| { *ARDINER, H. BALFOUR.- 
|\.y for t.1.8.8. by the Composer. 


Orpheus.”) 3¢. 


| *ERMAN, EDWARD.—** Theme and Six Diversions.” 
/\ J Full Score. 21s. Wind Parts, Xc. 23s. 


-** Cargoes.~ 
(No. 


Arranged 
504. ** The 





*RITTON, ERIC.—Magnificat and Nunc _ Dimittis, 
J In E flat. (No. 960, Novello’s Parish Choir Book. 
4d. 

*UBBINS, F. M.—*‘ Protection.” Hymn and Tune. 
iN 4d. 


ARWOOD, BASIL.—Office for the Holy Communion, 
In E minor. (Op. 28.) 2s. 
OLMES, GEORGE.—Opening Sentences from the 
Burial Service. Edited by G. J. BENNETT. (No, 
g68, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
l UBBOCK, H.—Two Hymns: *O perfect Love,” 
« and ‘** May the grace of Christ our Saviour.” 3d. 


\ - NAUGHT, W.—**The Piper.” Song. In D, 
4 E flat, and F. For Low, Medium, and High Voice. 





2s. each. 
JALESTRINA.—“ By the waters of Babylon.” 
Anthem for Four Voices, Edited by G. J. BENNer?, 
| (No. 1074, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
YENNINGTON-BICKFORD, W.—Benedictior 
Hymns. td. each. 
No. |. ** Ere we leave Thy presence.” 
» 2. °*The day is o'er, night’s shadows fall.” 
:» 3. ‘**Heav’nly Faiher, hear us.” 

) UKCELL, H.—** Nymphs and Shepherds.”” Arranged 
asa Part-song for Mixed Voices, by W. McNaucGut. 
| (No. 9260, The Musical Jimes.) 4d. 
| Y OBSON, R. WALKER.—‘‘ Early morn at the 

_ Sepulchre.” Easter Anthem. 4d. 

(No. 334) contains the 


er MUSIC REVIEW 
ay following music in both 


| 

| notations :—‘*‘ Like to a 
| Linden Tree.” 

| 

| 


Unison Song. A. Dvor&k. ‘* Fox and 
the Grapes.”” Unison Song. Welsh Melody. Arranged 


**See where the morning 
Round for three voices. Mozarvr. 14d. 
"T*AYLER, E. DOUGLAS.—*“ The 

tripping.” Part-Song for Mixed Voices. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
"T*AYLOR, CARDINAL.—“I thank 

Lord.” A Hymn of Thanksgiving. 
3s. Od. per 100, 


by EpMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Sun.” 
fairies were 


(No. 1347, 


Thee, 


Words only. 


|" YMKINS, T.—*‘*I heard a voice from Heaven.” 
Anthem. Edited by Ivor Arkins, (No. 925, 
The Musical Times.) 14d. 
We neee C. LEE.—‘*Rest in’ the Lord 
/ Anthem for Quartet or Chorus. (No. 236, 


Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 


Wa H. R.—‘** Music.” 
Voices. (T.1.B.B.) Od. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
| THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


Part-song for 





**Come.” 


| UCHANAN, A. M. 
(2s. 6d.). 
60 cents (2s. Od.). 


a l’ansies.~ Song. 


gracious 


Male 


Song Ho cent 
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\EW VOCAL DUETS) ALBERT CoaTEs 


DOWN THE FLOWING STREAM | FOUR OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
sisieieacaai TENOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


ERNEST NEWTON. '. THE MAYPOLE DANCE 

Price Two Shillings net. GOLDEN WEDDING 
RUATING SONG OF THE YO EH | 3. YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 
— 4. THE WEDDING DANCE 


SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO 


PERCY WHITEHEAD). 
Price Two Shillings net. 


to 


we 


Complete, 3s. net. 


“Many people will be curious to make acquaintance with 
Mr. Coates's music. . . . These four dance-movements are simplicity 


U N DE R N EATH T H E TR E E S itself—-a thoroughly graceful and healthy simplicity.""—Dazly Mail. 
a + 4 4hse 





SOPRANO ome BARITONE ELKIN & CO. LTD. 
BY , 
ERNEST NEWTON. ' 8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Price Two Shillings net. | Lonpon, W.1. 
/CELBY ABBEY.—WANTED, ORGANIST and 
. — . . } & “HOIRMASTER Salary, £100. New four-manvual (Hill) 
JUST PUBLISHED Organ. Apply by April 2oth, with copies of three testimonials, to 
| Rev. Canon Solloway, Abbey Vicarage, Selby 


ani anntniaiss . , . IANO For SALE.—Horizontal Grand, full-length 
FOUR SC ENES OF A VILLAGE 4 by th Ragen cee Po Soo iaeianemnsall gence aaa 


inlaid Buhl work, supported on gilt columm Good order. Henry 

















A NEW PIANOFORTE SUITE Speechly & Sons, Organ Works, St. Mark's Road, Dalston, E. 8. 
BY For SALE, cheap, One-Manual Metal and Reed 
i7'R bs Py r T , Pipe ORGAN. 7 stops In mahogany Chippendale case, 
MA L RICE WINLAW, 4-ft. 6-in, wide, 7-ft. €-in. high. Moore, 65, Edgware Road, W. 2. oe, 
1. A VILLAGE ROMANCE. ( RGAN (Second-hand), Single Manual. Twelve 
. , ‘E> CAccIP stops. Hand and foot blower. Excellent condition. Reasonable 
2, VILLAGE GOSSIP. price. Apply any time, Hulbert & Jones, 165, Stockwell Rd., S.W.9. 
3. AN OLD INHABITANT, YEED ORGAN PEDALS WANTED, complete, 
4. THE HURDY GURDY MAN. with reeds, sound-board, &c., svitable for “ Bell"’ organ. 


Lowest price, Cox, 70, Mireral Street, Plumstead, S.E. 18 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net cash. . ~ TOI eT Tt h 
seiniiaaiashiaia MORECAMBE MUSICAL FESTIVAL 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
WLDIER, REST, THY WARFARE O'ER; COMPETITION FESTIVAL 
J —— bs a <i | WILL BE HELD IN THE 
ee Se eee MORECAMBE TOWER, 
a > ae eee MAY 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1920. 
HAIL TO THE CHIEF May ©. Children’s Day. Elementary School Choirs, 
Children’s Choirs (Open). Vocal and Instru- 


QUARTET FOR S.A.T.B . S tage : 
mental Solos, Action-Songs and Singing Games. 


CONSCERD Oe May 7. Local Day. Classes for Local Choirs and Open 

EVELYN SHARPE. Classes for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and 
i Baritone Solos. 

Price Sixpence each. May 8. Open Competitions for Mixed-Voice, Female-Voice 


and Male-Voice Choirs, Male Quartets and 
; Mixed-Voice (Juartets. 
Write for our Descriptive Booklets of Vocal Muste. Adjudicators : 
Dr. Batrsrow (York), Mr. Sypngey H. NICHOLSON, 
| Mus. B, Oxon. (Westminster Abbey), Mr. GEOFFREY SHAW, 


. Mr. J. A. FULLER-M<¢ AND, 3 Mr. E. Be ert NORTH, 
B CRAMER & CO | TD av. J.A FULLER IAITLANI ind Mr. E. BENNE’ OR 
il ° JEN Lad Sey ‘ -y | Fuli Programme will be issued shortly, and can be 
piiiink -diiiainiel sil bait . | obtained from 
139, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Ws. C. Fawcett, Secretary, Festiva Orrice, MoRECAMBE 
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THE 


MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS 


CANTATAS. 


LONDON: 


s. d 
HOLY CITY, THI (O; 6.) A Sacrep CANTATA 
S.A.T. BAR, SOLI 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS 
Vocal Score, New Edition, with Prologue 2 6 
Ditt paper boards 3 ) 
D cloth 4 o 
Ditt Tonic Sol-fa 1 0 
Vocal Parts each 1 0 
Book of Words (per 1 5 9 
ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS. (Op. 43.) A CANTATA 
(s.7.8ark Sout.) Words by Jetta Vocet 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS 
Vocal Score 6 
Ditt paper boards 3 0 
Ditto cloth 4 o 
D Tonic Sol-fa 1 o 
Book of Words (per 100) 5 0 
JOAN OF AR¢ (Op. 41.) A CANTATA (S.T.BAR. BAR. 
Sout.) Words by Freperick Enocu 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS 
Vocal Score 2 6 
Ditto paper b a 3 Oo 
Ditto cloth 4 o 
Ditto Tonic Scl-fa Io 
Vocal Parts each I o 
Book of Words (per too » - 7 6 
The Ac mpaniments, arranged f or Pianoforte and Harmo \ium 
(instead of Orchestra) by J 10T1 7 6 
PASSION SERVICI (Op. 37.) (s.a.7 BAR. B.SoLI.) 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS 
Vocal Score ‘ - 2 6 
Ditt paper boards 3 o 
Ditto cloth 4 o 
Book of Words (per 1 7 6 
RUTH. (Op. 34.) A Sacrep Cantata. (s.s.4.8. Sout.) Words 
by Epwarp OXeNror 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts, MS 
Vocal Score (New and Revised Edition 20 
Ditto paper boards 2 6 
Ditto cloth 4 0 
Ditt Tonic Sol-fa 0 9 
Ditto. Choruses only 10 
Book of Words (per 1 5 oO 
SCHOOL CANTATAS, Erc. 
AROUND THE WINTER FIRI A CANTATA FOR 
Femace Voices. (s.s.a. Sout and s.s.a. Cuorus.) Words 
by SHarcotr WENSLEY 
Vocal Score 20 
Ditt Tonic Sol-fa > 9 
Book of Words (per too) 10 © 
HARE AND THE TORTOISE, THI A Scuoor Cantata 
CrHoruses tn Ont on Two Parts. Words by SuHapcot1 
WENSLEY 
Vocal Score (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined) 1 0 
Ditto Tonic Sol-fa » € 
Book of Words (per 12 6 
UNION JACK rH A Untson SonG witH ACTIONS 
Words by SHarcort WENSLEY 
Full Score, MS 
Vocal Score, Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined o 6 
Vo ar y ditto o 2 
) re, arranged f AT o 4 
. art 4 20 
Wind Part 3 oO 
Fla can be hired at 4d. each per week 
PIANOFORTE., 
Presto Alla Tarantella (Op. 28 2< 
ORGAN. 
Andante nM (Village Organist, Book 1) I 
Concluding Voluntary 2) I ) 
Communi ( 5 9 I ) 
Six Movements from “ The Holy City Arranged 
* templation These are they ) 
2. No Shadows yonder List! the Cherubic Host > 2 6 
3. Eye hath not seen Adoration 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


rl 


BY AL Rk. 


MES—ApRIL 1 1920 


GA ’ 


SEPARATE NUMBERS FROM THE 
WORKS. 
HOLY CITY 
For thee, O dear, dear country 
Great and marvellous 
Let the Heavens rejoice 
List! the Cherubic Host . 
No shadows yonder (Sol-fa, 14d.) 


They that sow in tears (Sol-fa, 
Thine is the kingdom (Sol-fa, 2d.} 


ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 
As the Manna falling 
rhe guiding Pillar (March) 
JOAN OF ARC. 


Ave Maria (In the Cathedral) . 
Hail to the beautiful morning of May 
On to the battle, on' (Battle March) 





| Who would not fight for freedom 


PASSION SERVICE. 


| The denial in the palace 


The Holy Sepulchre 

The Mockery on Calvary 
The shadow of death 

The traitor at the table 

The unjust condemnation 

RUTH 
Daybreak (Intermezzo)— 
Hark! Hark! the cymbals clash (Wedding Chorus) 


| 
Look down, O Lord (Night-fall) 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Rejoice! for blessings round us fall 
| See the golden rays of m orning (Reapers' re ‘horus) 


ANTHEMS, Erc. 


Behold the heaven of Heavens (1. Solo and Chorus) 
Grant, we beseech Thee - ian -_ 
Hark the glad sound (Adve nt). 

Jesus Christ is risen to-day (Easter) (Sol- fa, 14d.) 
Let the people praise Thee (Harvest) (Sol-fa, 14d ) 
Let Thy nrerciful ears (Sol-fa, 14d.) 


| O te joyful in the Lord (Harvest) (Sol- fa, tid ) 


O God, Who hast prepared 
Rejoice in the Lord alway 
Sing, O heavens (Christmas) (Sol- fa, “Tha. De ’ 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee (Harvest) (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
There were shepherds (Sol-fa, 2d.) ‘ ‘ 
This is the day (Easter) (Sol-fa, 14d ) 
While the earth remaineth (Harvest) (Sol- fa, 14d ) 
Two Hymns 

Lead, kindly Light } 

No shadows yonder } 


SONGS. 
Eye hath not seen ("" The Holy City"’). In G and B flat 
Ferry Maiden, The A Barcarolle (Weatherley) 
Soprano ° 


Ruth (Entreat me n ot to le ave thee) Sopr ino 
Song of the Brook (Souvenir Song Book) . 


Who would not fight for freedom (Patriotic Song (** Joan 


Arc''’). Baritone 


PART-SONGS. 
Daybreak (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Erl-King, The . 
Ferry Maiden, The (Sol-fa, 1d.) 
Footsteps of angels, The 
Harvest Feast, The (Sol-fa, r4d 
I saw the moon rise clear 
Jack Frost (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Lord Ullin's daughter (a.1.B.B.) 
Oh, for the swords of former times 
Old Neptune (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Silent land, The (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Singers, Tte (Sol-fa, 14d.) ie 
Treasures of the deep, The (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Union Jack, The : 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Around the winter fire. Cantata. (Sol-fa, 9d.) 
*Britannia's Flag. (Unison Song) 
*Dickory Dock. (Unison and Three D art r “he rus) 
*Hare and the Tortoise, The. Cantata. (Sol-fa, €d.) 
*Sonrg of the Brook (Unison) 
*Union Jack, = (Unison) 

* Ditto. (Vocal Part only) 

(* Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined.) 


LIMITED. 
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MR. ERNEST NEWMAN 


MUSICAL 
THE 


. DAY 


CRITIC 
STAFF 


OF 
OF 


THE 
THE 


TIMES 


~ 


(Most Complete Sunday Newspaper) 


and contributed his first Articles on Sunday, March 7th. 


Mr. Newman’s critical contributions to the Press have aroused the interest 


of the musical world by their brilliant insight and acumen and by their 


fine literary quality. 
literature, notably by his “ Study of 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a 


CLOTH, GILT, 


OPINIONS 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 
_Under the happy title of ‘’ A Westminster Pilgrim '’ Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out 
fanding events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities 
which make it an important contribution to the history of music in 
England 
EVENING STANDARD. 

The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
y lume 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

Sir Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbe enabled him to complete a delightful volume of 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—-a big one, too. Every page 
bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice 
‘othem even in a general survey 

EVENING NEWS 
_Sir Frederick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 
Church and its music is told at length; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. 


y has 


NOVELLO 





LONDON: 








He has also made 


Artist,” and he is at present engaged on a ~ History of 


opies of March and following issues, containing Mr. Ernest Newman's first articles, can / 
y, Ss 


SIXTEEN 


OF 


AND COMPANY, 


valuable contributions to musical 
Wagner” and “ Wagner as Man and 


Modern Music.” 


PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 


If any difficulty in securing the “ Sunday Times,” please write the Publisher : 


‘“Sunpay Times,” THANET House, 231, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 


btained from the Publisher at above address 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 


BY 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Frontispiece in Colour by Sir LesLIg WaRb, numerous 


Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WILLIAM RicuMoNnpb, K.C.B., R.A. 


SHILLINGS NET. 


THE 


PRESS. 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 


will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto 
biographical literature it is full of humour from cover to cover 
MUSICAL STANDARD. 

Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The “ get-up"' generally 


is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 
last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 
and makes exceedingly pleasant reading 


From first to 
historical value 
Musiz-lovers must pot consider their libraries complete unti) this new 


volume has been added. 


LIMITED. 
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MUSIC for EASTER and WHITSUNTIDE ggg NE 
- THREE 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 





CHORALE PRELUDES 


SERVICES—EASTER DAY. 


Te Deum in A 3d. FOR THE ORGAN, 
Benedictus in A ae , 3d. 
Jubilatein A... ; sd. St. PETER 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A 3d. 1. ST. PE a 
Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa es thd. 2. DARWELL’sS 148TH. 
ANTHEMS—WHITSUNDAY, MAY 23. 3. THEME BY TALLIS. 
If we believe ‘ne 4d. ComposeD BY 





I v, Tonic Sol-fa ao Sat, 
"G ~ HAROLD E. DARKE 


The Good She pherd 


U how amiable 4d. (Op. 20). 
Ave Maria, for Four Voices, and Two Solo Peirce Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Parts, Soprano and Tenor Od. —— 


London: Nove.cto axp Company. Limited London: Novet Lo anp Company, Limited 


Just PUBLISHED 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES 


ENGLAND FOR THE 
ORGAN. 


AN ODI 
BY 1 WINCHESTER NEW. 2. BURFORD 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 3. ST. MICHAEI 
Set To Music For COMPOSED BY 


SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND JOHN E. WEST. 
ORCHESTRA sagem. 
BY Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. _ 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





minions thnk CHORALE PRELUDES FOR 
THE ORGAN 


The . 


C., HUBERT H. PARRY. 


A mMerlcan FIRST SET. _ 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


Organist (New Series), No. 1. \ 


CONTENTS. 





1. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Dundee.” 
A monthly Magazine devoted to the Organ. - ee - 
, | 2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Rockingham, 
Of special interest to British Organists because " on . —r > 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ** Ilampton. 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “*Old fo4th.” 
5 


of its exceptional full-page Illustrations of all . 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Melcombe.” 
b 


varieties of modern consoles and its original 


manner of presenting specifications of famous 6, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“‘ Christe Redemptor omnium.” 
organs. Illustrated reviews of new organ and 7. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘St. Ann’s,” 

choir music of worth. All the usual orga SECOND SET. 

ee ee eee ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
ay Se Ser See Ce (NeW SeRteEs), No. 45. 

the organ world. Printed more artistically PTS — 
and on better paper than any other music 1. CHORALE PRELUDE on “*Croft’s 136th,” 

magazine. Subscription is 12 shillings in 2, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Martyrdom.” 

New York Exchange; or send 4 shillings, 3. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘St. Thomas.” > 
New York Exchange for a package of 4. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” I 
5 5. CHORALE PRELUDE on * Eventide.” 


5 representative tssues. : 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on ** St. Cross.” 


7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ Hanover.’ 


eee: OF THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, | 
ee Che World Building, Peick THret SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH St 





1” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


london: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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THE 
NEW CHAMBER 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


QUINTET 


FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84) 





Price SIxTEEN SHILLINGS 


QUARTET 
FOR STRINGS 


SONATA 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
(Op. 82). 


Price Six SHILLINGS. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited 


Just PUBLISHED 


CONCERTO 
In E MINOR 
FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
(Op. 85) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


Price Six SHILLINGS 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited 


Just PuBLIsHED 


VALSE 
“THE SMILE OF SPRING” 
ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
FROM THE SONG. 


COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
PricE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


. Price Five SHILLINGS 
PARTS - _ ase os E1GHT SHILLINGS 


LYRIQUE 





REFLE CTIONS 

PIANOFORTE 

(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited 


SOLO 
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MUSIC|’ THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 





FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 


COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD GERMAN. 


Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 9s. ; Wind Parts, 23s. 

Just PuBLISHED. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 3s. Od. 
Pianoforte Duet... 5s. Od. 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 
scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic 


| charm."’— Daily Chronicle. 


“ The Diversions increase ininterest. The Fourth and Sixth may be 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music."’"— 
Morning Post. 

** Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 


| in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic 
| frohic."'"—Referce. 


* The delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation."’— 
Globe. 
“It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 
which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource.'’—Sfar. 
“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed. 
The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.'"'—Weekly 
Dispate A. 
The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is 
| fresh open-air music.''—Odserver. 
** Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with a 


| whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing."'— World 


“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work ''— 


| Manchester Guardian, 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLISHED 


FOUR 


SHAKESPEARE 
1. Hark! Hark! THE Lark 
Who ts Sy.via. 
3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY 
4. ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 


SONGS 


TAL D STEG 


Op. 25 


REGIN 3ALL 








Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 








London: Novetto anp Company, LimiTeD 


Just PuBLISHED 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
Containing the Descriptions together with the Tunes 
OF 
TWELVE 
BY 


CECIL J. 


DANCES 
SHARP. 
Price, THREE SHILLINGS 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





Just PUBLISHED 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS 


London: NovetLo anp Company, Limitep. 
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Says one of our Craftsmen: 
“WHAT! ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL 2? IT’S FINE TO 
FIND OUR STRINGS SO MUCH APPRECIATED.” 


** Just listen to this letter—‘ I find all the D Strings most satisfactory. 


‘The tone is pure, and responds sympathetically. All the C Strings are good, but the medium Sterling 
Silver Burnished suits my instrument best. 

*I may say that I have never had a String that gives me so much pleasure to play upon. 

*Schumann’s D minor Sonata taxes the strings to their utmost, and I find this answers in every way. 

“KK. R. CULLINGFORD,” 

** Fine letter, isn’t it? I’m going to quote from others later on. We get many such—all telling us what 
[ am telling you—that ‘ Cathedral’ and ‘Summit’ Strings are easily the finest on the market. Cheaper and 
far better than the foreign brands.” 


** Please do not forget that we make good our claims by sending a free ‘ Cathedral’ or ‘ Summit’ String to 
any one who cares to write us. Have we had your application? Why not write now?” 


OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


Send for FREE Sample String. 
This offer of a Sample String applies to Violin, Mandoline, 
and Banjo. State exact String required. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


Telegrams: “* CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” Telephone: NORTH 2594. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


THE CRYES OF LONDON 
HUMOROUS FANCY 
THREE SETTINGS FOR S.A.T.B. BY 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, (2) ORLANDO GIBBONS, 


AND 


(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 


« 


Nos. 1 AND 2, Price 6d. EACH; No. 3, Price 4d. 
String Parts may be had on hire. 
The Daily Telegraph says : 

. What Sir Frederick Bridge doesn’t know about the great madrigal period in English music is surely not 
worth knowing. . . . Once more he puts us all in his debt by the publication of ‘ The Crves of London.’ . . . Perhaps 
the most attractive of the three is Richard Deering’s: ‘ Have ye any wood to cleave?’ Sung by a bass voice to a 
beautiful tune, is one of the many delightful details that make up this patch-work composition, The variety of songs and 
cryes is bewildering.” 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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THE 


Just PuBLISHED 


TWO PASTORALS 


COME YOU, MARY. 
WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES FORSAKE? 
THe Worps By 


NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music sy 


BRISTOW 
Nos. 


FARRAR 


2 aud 3) 


ERNEST 
(Op. 21, 
TWO KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





The . 
Foundations of 


BY 
H. J. WATT, D. Put. 


Lecturer on Psychology in the University of Glasgow. 


Royal &vo, 18s net. 


Dr. Watt has written a really fine 


of music His study is based on the 


sounds; he endeavours to ascertain the 


equivalents to zwsthetic rules 


in the scientific sense, of such rules. The 


such matters makes such an and Dr. 


analysis very welcome, 


sto be congratulated on the clear, patient, a 


which he has performed his task The Athenaum 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
MANAGER 


CAMBRIDGE 

FETTER LANE, 

C. F. Cray, 

A CAROL OF BELLS.” 
Poem by LOUIS N. PARKER. 

Music by CHARLES V. STANFORD. 

ARRANGED FOR S.A.T.B. Octavo. Price 6d. net. 


Marlborough St., 


Enocu & Sons, 58, Gt. 


Just PUBLISHED 


SHEPHERDS’ DANCE 
From *“* HENRY VIII.” 
THe Worps WRITTEN By 
W. G. ROTHERY 
THe Music sy 
EDWARD GERMAN 
ARRANGED AS A TWO-PART BY THE 


Price THREEPENCE. 


SONG 


Also Published with Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa combined 


London: Novetto anv Company, Limited 


Music ° 


analysis of the psychological data 
»bserved reactions to musical 
psychological and physical 


current confusion about 
Watt | 
nd thorough manner in 


London, W. 


COMPOSER 





| EQUIRED—SEconb-HAND VOCAL 
of “The Yeomen of the Guard." Apply, stating 
c/o Novello & C Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


“ Shadbolt," ¢ 

HE SINGER’S GUIDE. By MARIE 
, Natural Voice-Training Method, with 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 2s. 6d. net. 


Road, Maida Vale. W. 9 


*UNSET. 
For Festival or General Use 
Novello & Co., Ltd 


be tion. By W. Hopson. 


London : 


SCORES 
price, 
WITT. 
well-graded exercises. 


Mrs. Witt receives pupils, 5, Blomfield 


Vesper Hymn for Choir and Congrega- 
Price 3d 


MUSICAL TIMES—Apr1L | 


1920 
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-|NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
ALBENIZ, J.—L'Automne. Pianoforte Solo 
~ Chant d'amour. Fianoforte Solo ase 
| BREVILLE.—Procession. Pianotorte Duet ace ase 
jc ASTERA.--Jour de Fété au pays chee Two Pianofortes, 


| HUk. 
| INGHELBRECHT, 1 


to show the meaning and justification, | 


| MAGNARD, A. 
| MALHERBE, E. 


|- Anthologie pianistique. 


RAVEL, M.—Le 


|—— La Diva de l'empire. 


four hands - ses 
DEBUSSY, C.—F. antaisie. pour P iano ‘et Orche »stre. Reduction 

de l'Orchestre pour un second Fiano par G. Samazieulh 
FEVRIER, H.—Gismonda, No.9. Interlude. Pianoto:te Solo 
FRANCK, C.- Danse Lente. Edited by Blanche Selva... . 
HAYDN.—Sonatas, Vol. Revised by G. Samazieulh 
Emotions. P ianofort Duet 
Quintette en ut mineur. 
tor Pianoforte ae 


““Transct ibed 


24 Piéces 


JACQUES-DALCROZE, E.— Rythmes de Danses 
bréves. In two Books ... se . each 
KRYZANOWSKA.- Toccata. Pianoforte Solo - 
LISTZ, f Années de Pelerinages (revised by S. Riéra) 
- Ie Annee Suisse . : . 
—— 2¢ Année. Italie 
3¢ Année. Italie 


Supplement. Venezie e Nz apoli 

Sonata ievised by S. Kiéra) 

Chant Funébre pour orche stre. 
tor Pianoforte Duet 

Six Valses études sa lat maniere de ¢ shopin 


“Transc ribed 


Op. 1B a“ 
PHILIPP, I Le petit pischna -é tude s 
exercices progressifs de J. Pischna. 
—— E.ude de Concert No. 10, x an s Ch pin 
-ollection d’etudes se paree es pour 
le travail technique et pee le Concert 
(1) Czerny. Gammes, ts. 6d. net; (2) Hiller. Velocité, 
ts. net; (3) Matthias. Poignet, 6d. net; (4) Koelher 
Gamme-chromatique, ts. net: (7) Hiller. Octaves, 
6d. net; (8) Mayer. Double notes, 1s. net; (9) 


“pré paratoire: S aux 


Eschmann. Légérete, 1s. net; (10) Seeling. Double 
notes, 6d. net; (11) Raff. Poignet, 6d. net; (12) Czerny. 
Deux mains, ts. net.; (14) Hiller. Double notes; (15) 


Heller. Velocité, ts. 
(19) Montgeroult 
Légérete, 6d. net; 
(24) Hiller. 
Notes reptées, od. net. 
Transcribed for 


Octaves, 6d. net; (17) 
net; (18) Hiller Rythme, Is. net; 
Double notes, Is. net; (20) Koelher. 
(22) Eschmann. Staccato, Is. net; 
Velocité, ts net - (25) Henselt. 
Tombeau de a 
Pianoforte Duet ... an 
RIERA, S.— Nouvelle Ecole du Trille. 
Mélodiques 
— Intermezzo en double n tes s 
ROGER-DUCASSE.~—-Arabesques No. 2. 
SATIE, E.—Rag-time Parade. Pianoforte 
Fianoforte Solo 
Pianofoite Solo 


Kullak. 


Etudes Techniques et 
Pianoforte Solo 

Solo 

—— Three Nocturnes. = each 

,EVERAC, Le Soldat de plomb. Pianoforte Du et ; 
ILLEMIN, L.- Soirs armoricains. Etudes d'‘aprés nature 
En Riviére, 3s. net. Carillons dans la baie 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Cello and Pianoforte 


BOULANGER, N.--Trois piéces, No 
Violins, Viola, and 


CELLIER, A.—Quatuor en la mineur. 2 


‘Cello —_ eee - ane = _ - ow 
CHARPENTIER, J. LOUISE.—Grand air du 3° Acte 
‘Cello, 


Transcribed for rst Violin (Solo), 2nd Violin, 
Contrabass and Pianoforte - ese — 
CHAUSSON, E.—Piéce pour Violoncelle (en alto) et Piano 


. « 39 ° ee ° ove oe eee 
Trio en 1 sol mineur. Pianoforte, Violin, and ‘Cello 


Pp. 
DEL Tak S. Sylvia, No  robis, Andante for Violin and 
Pianoforte... os eee we : _ “ . 
DUBOIS, TH.--Piéces concertan‘es. No. 2. Andante 


Vv iolin and Pianoforte 
Pianof« rte 


cantabile. aon ann . 
| F AURE. .es Roses d'Ispahan. and Violin (or 
“De ux e esquisse s. For Flute and Pianoforte 


Flute) 
| GAU BERT, PH 


No. 2, Orientale .. . eae oni - se 
INGHEL BRE cree. Be Qnintet en ut mineur. 2 Violins, 
Viola, 'Cel lo, and Harp. Score, 12s. net, Parts, tos 
net. Score and Parts together, t6s. net. Miniature 


Dance. 12 pieces 


Score ? sae “ at 
JAQUES-DALCROZE, E.—Rythmes de 
In two Books’ each 


breves for Violin and Pianoforte. 
and ‘Cello 


LE REY.—En Plein soleil. Pianoforte ra - 
MAGN pro) A.--Op. 18. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
M ALARET Dans la Montagne Suite for Violin and 

Pianoforte... 
PARENT, A.-—Exercices pour Vic ua d’Aprés le Ss principaux 
taites de . : 
Quatuor avec piano E. Cc hausson. 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte 4. Roussel 
(Quatuor A cordes Guy Ropartz 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte ..G. Lekeu 
Quatuor avec piano ..G. Lekeu. 
WIDOR, CH. M.-—-Suite florentine Pianoforte and Violin 


(or Flute) .. 


All the above prizes are subject to an increase of 50-€0 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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FINTRCOMTN 
LATES] 
Aa 4* 
GUY DHARDELOT— 
Midsummer Madness. 
Mine, all mine. 
In England now. 
rERESA DEL RIEGO— 
Homing. 
Blessing. 
rHURLOW LIEURANCE— 
By the Waters 
(;,RAHTIAM PEEL 
The Challeng: 
The Oxen. 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKI 
\ Venetian Lullaby. 
You in a Gondola. 
Golden Dancing Days. 
Reaping. 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS 
The Silver Lamps. 


THE 


SUCCES 


of Minne 


MUSICAL TIMES—ApriL 1 


CHAPPELL & Co. 3 


SFUL 


PHREE LITTLE 
a My love, the 
2. Lola. 


3. Ah! Thoug! 
HAYDN WOOD 


There’s a song 
\ Leafland Lu 
a Fleurette, 
EDRIC CUNDELL 
A Vagabond’s 
FRANK BRIDGE 
When you are 
GERALD CARNE— 


Provence, 


H. LYALL 


I shez 


I love your eyes of 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SPANISH SONGS 


Swallow. 


) the Silver Moon were 1 


down ev’ry roadway. 
ilaby. 

all never forget. 

grey. 


Sony. 


old. 


PHILLIPS 





Sing, joyous bird, 


Blackbird. 


: A Devonshire Wedding. 
Sing, sing, 


HERMANN LOHR 
The Road of Looking-Forwar 
Little House ate sing 


This song of ours. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


he had of all Music S 


BRITISH 


PIANO PIECES 
NEREID 


ERIC COATES 


Pepita. 
\t Vesper Bell. 
Through all the Ages. 


New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W.1. 
NEW YORK, TORONTO, MELBOURNE, AND SYDNE\ 


MUSIC OF INTEREST 


BY ARNOLD BAX 
-WHIRLIGIG 


net each. 


BY 


LTD., 50, 


And mai 


NEW 
TWO 

Price 2s. 
FOR PIANO DUET BERNERS 


WORKS LORD 


THREE ORCHESTRAL PIECES VALSES BOURGEOISES 
1. CHINOISERIE 1. VALSE BRILLANTE 
2. VALSE SENTIMENTALE. 2. VALSE CAPRICE 


3. STRAUSS, STRAUSS ET STRAUS 
With Old English Cover. 


3. KASATCHOK 
Illustrations, and Tail-piece by 
MICHEL LARIONOW. 


(Cover, 


Price 6s net each. 


TWO IRISH FOLK-SONGS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


2. I'm the Boy for bewitching them. 
Price 2s. net each 


& W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1 


The 


Foggy Dew. 





London : Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello eg Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Sold also by Stupxrn, Marsnact, Hawintox, Kent anp C Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.—Thursday, April 1, 1920. 
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